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As we say in the Black Alliance for Educational 
Options (BAEO), children are our most pre- 
cious resource. It is our responsibility to love 
them, nurture them, and protect them. It is also 
our responsibility to ensure that they are prop- 
erly educated. The mission of BAEO is to 
actively support parental choice to empower 
low-income parents to choose the learning envi- 
ronments that they believe are best for their 
children. 

School choice, however, is often misunderstood 
by well-meaning people or distorted by those 
who oppose it. The term is often used to mean 
only vouchers. We at BAEO do indeed believe 
that means-tested vouchers are one form of 
parental choice, and a very important form; but 
we also recognize that choice means more than 
just vouchers. It means policies that give fami- 
lies the capacity to choose from a wide range of 
learning environments the ones that will enable 
their children to succeed. These options could 
be public or private, and they could operate 
outside the standard institutional framework of 
schooling. 

Choice advocates like BAEO support a variety of 
policy initiatives that provide options to parents 
and kids — such as charter schools, public-pri- 
vate partnerships, means-tested vouchers, con- 
tract schools, home schooling, cyber schools, 
independent schools, and historic schools, as 
well as innovative governance arrangements in 
the existing educational institutions. 

What we need is equity and access. The dictio- 
nary defines equity as “something that deals 
fairly and equally with all concerned, A body of 
legal doctrines and rules developed to enlarge, 
supplement, or override a narrow system of 
law.” Obviously, equity is a relative term: When 
can we declare that equity has been achieved? 
What does it look like? 

For me, the quest for equity is an eternal strug- 
gle that manifests itself in the push for respect, 
dignity, influence, and self-determination. The 
degree to which we achieve equity is the degree 
to which we are truly able to be respected, to 



function with dignity, to exercise influence over 
our lives, and in the end to determine for our- 
selves the course of our reality. 

Access, in a word, means accessible. For our 
purposes, we must ask whether parental choice 
enhances accessibility for the children with the 
greatest needs. I believe it does. 

The issues of equity and access as they relate to 
parental choice must be seen within the frame- 
work of four critical concepts of the “American 
ideal”: 

• The mission of education, 

• Freedom, 

• Democracy, and 

• Power. 

Four quotes best capture these concepts and 
their interrelationships, 

1. The Mission of Education. As Richard 
Shaull and Paulo Friere explain, “There is 
no such thing as a neutral educational pro- 
cess. Education functions as either an 
instrument which is used to facilitate the 
integration of the younger generation into 
the logic of the present order and bring 
about conformity to it, or it becomes the 
practice of freedom, the means by which men 
and women learn to deal critically and cre- 
atively with reality to participate in the 
transformation or their world,” 

2. Freedom. Martin L, King, Jr,, asks, “What is 
Freedom? It is first the capacity to deliberate 
or weigh alternatives, ‘Shall I be a teacher or 
a lawyer’, . ,, Second, freedom expresses 
itself in a decision, ... When I make a deci- 
sion I cut off alternatives and I make a 
choice, ... A third expression of freedom is 
responsibility. This is the obligation of the 
person to respond if he is questioned about 
his (or her) decision.” 

3. Democracy. Kenneth Clark explains that 
“[The] substance rather than the verbaliza- 
tion of democracy depends upon our ability 
to deepen the insights of the people. Only 
an educated people can be expected to 
make the types of choices which assert their 
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freedoms and reinforce their sense of social 
responsibility. In many areas of the country 
poor African American children are being 
precluded from being effective participants 
in the democracy because we are failing to 
educate them. . . . Too many of our children 
are being asked to wait until a new 5 year 
plan is developed in order to develop 
another 5 year plan that will at some point 
improve their education. Too many of our 
children are being forced to stay in schools 
that do not work for them and frankly may 
not have worked for their parents. They 
lack the power to influence the educational 
institutions that continue not to serve them 
well.” 

4. Power. In America, you must have power if 
you intend to change decisions, practices, 
policies, and institutions that affect your 
life. Sarah Lawrence Lightfoot was on point 
about power and education when she said: 
“A critically important ingredient of educa- 
tional success for Black and white children 
lies in the power relationships between 
communities and schools, rather than in the 
nature of the school population. ... [T]he 
nature and distribution of power among 
schools, families and communities is a cru- 
cial piece of the complex puzzle leading 
toward educational success for all children,” 

I contend that the right kind of parental choice 
program does indeed give a measure of equity to 
people who have long been denied a real voice 
in the educational affairs of their children. It 
provides access to educational environments 
that were inaccessible or did not exist previ- 



ously. It provides a way out for children who 
need an escape hatch while at the same time 
putting pressure on the existing system to 
change. 

School choice programs — by providing a mea- 
sure of equity and enhanced accessibility — 
increase the likelihood that many more children 
will gain the skills they need to engage in the 
practice of freedom. By giving low-income par- 
ents an opportunity to choose schools, public or 
private, that might work best for their children, 
we can increase the level of equity and access in 
this society. 

Choice at its core is an empowerment strategy. 
Many more states and communities must give 
poor parents the power to choose schools where 
their children will succeed, whether public or 
private, non-sectarian or religious. And we must 
give schools incentives to value children and 
work to meet their needs. The realization of 
democracy is tied up in our struggle to educate 
our children. In the end, the more children we 
educate, the better our chances are of sustaining 
and deepening the democracy. 

— Howard Fuller, Ph.D., President of BAEO, is 
Director of the Institute for the Transformation of 
Learning at Marquette University. A former Super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee Public Schools who 
spearheaded reforms that improved reading scores 
and standardized test performance, he is a nation- 
ally known advocate of choice and charter schools. 
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Introduction 



When the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics released its annual report card in April 2001 
on how well the education system in America is 
teaching children to read, the results were dis- 
appointing. Despite the nation’s investment of 
billions of dollars in education over the past 36 
years, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) found that some 68 percent of 
4th graders still could not read at a proficient 
level. Over the past 20 years, in fact, NAEP 
scores for 4th and 8th graders in reading, math, 
and science have remained flat, despite public 
and private expenditures that are 72 percent 
higher today than in 1980. Total spending on 
education in 1999-2000 alone reached an esti- 
mated $389 billion. Yet, as the research also 
shows, the gap in achievement between the 
nation’s poor and non-poor students continues 
to widen. If there were any way to spend our 
way out of this predicament, we would have 
done so already. 

Nevertheless, the outlook is far from bleak. 
Many states provide ample opportunities for 
children to excel by offering parents and chil- 
dren more educational choices. Some states, for 
example, allow students to transfer between 
public schools within or outside their home dis- 
trict; enroll in publicly chartered schools 
designed by parents, teachers, universities, or 
organizations that have more flexibility with 
curriculum in exchange for accountability; use 
vouchers or tuition scholarships to attend pri- 
vate school; and use tax-free educational savings 
accounts to help pay for such expenses as 
tuition and tutoring. Some states also allow 
individuals and corporations to claim a tax 
deduction for contributing to private scholar- 
ship funds. 

Such school choice is having a significant 
impact. Research shows that the academic per- 
formance of the students in these programs 
improves; parents become more involved; and 
public school systems improve as well. Compe- 
tition, as a result of choice, has created an envi- 
ronment in which mediocrity and the status quo 
are no longer in vogue. 

This edition of School Choice: What's Happening 
in the States continues tracking these efforts in 



the states as well as the research evaluation of 
their results. This volume, however, is unique in 
the field of choice in that it is the first published 
compilation on education in the states that 
includes all of the following: 

• The most recent public school data on 
expenditures, schools, and teachers (for 
2000-2001), from a report released in May 
2001 by the National Education Associa- 
tion; 

• A link to the states’ own report cards on 
how their schools are performing at http:// 
www.heritage.org/reportcards. 

• The most recent private school informa- 
tion, from a July 2001 report by the 
National Center for Education Statistics; 

• State rankings on the new Education Free- 
dom Index released by the Manhattan Insti- 
tute in September 2000; 

• The most recent NAEP test results 
released in April 2001; and 

• Updates on legislative activity through 
mid -July 2001. 

It is our hope that parents, education profes- 
sionals, researchers, policymakers, education 
reformers, and school choice advocates will find 
this information useful, and continue striving to 
improve America’s education system so that, as 
President George W. Bush demands, “no child 
is left behind.” 

Updates to This Information. Each edition of 
School Choice: What's Happening in the States is 
posted in its entirety at http://www.heritage.org/ 
schools/. Updates to this volume will be posted 
regularly on this edition’s Web site to ensure 
that users of this resource have access to the lat- 
est information available. We encourage our 
readers, school choice advocates, teachers, and 
parents to help keep us abreast of what’s hap- 
pening in their states by e-mailing Thomas 
Dawson, our school choice expert, at 
tom.dawson@heritage.org or calling us at (202) 
546-4400. 
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School Choice 2001 

Increasing Opportunities for America's Children to Succeed 

Jennifer J. Garrett 



The school choice movement to empower more 
parents, particularly low-income parents, to 
choose the schools their children will attend 
continues to grow. The 2000 election cam- 
paigns focused much-needed attention on the 
problems plaguing public education and height- 
ened interest in school choice in state legisla- 
tures and school districts across America. 
Consider: 

• 38 states this year, compared with 21 last 
year, have considered legislation to create 
charter schools or voucher programs that 
would enable low-income parents to choose 
the best schools for their children. 

• Thirty-seven states and the District of 
Columbia have enacted a charter school 
law. 

• At least 31 states this year, compared with 
18 last year, have considered tax credits or 
deductions for educational expenses or con- 
tributions to scholarship programs for low- 
income students. Six states already have 
such laws, and the U.S. Congress just 
approved — as a part of the tax bill — a provi- 
sion for tax-free educational savings 
accounts. 

• More than 50,000 students have benefited 
from almost 100 privately funded scholar- 
ship programs that allow them to attend a 
school of choice, and another 12,000 have 
benefited from five publicly funded pro- 
grams. 

School choice is gaining more allies from Main 
Street to Pennsylvania Avenue. President George 
W. Bush has made school choice an important 



element of his education platform “to leave no 
child behind.” And Senators Joseph Lieberman 
(D-CT) and Thomas Carper (D-DE), as well as 
Representative Ralph Hall (D-TX), are among 
the Democrats in Congress who have intro- 
duced or supported legislation to expand choice 
for low-income families.^ The reason: A richer 
and more impressive body of research is dem- 
onstrating that choice improves academic per- 
formance of at-risk students, promotes parental 
involvement, and fosters competition and 
accountability in public school systems. 

Choice matters, because public school children 
simply are not making the gains parents expect 
based on the sizeable amount government 
spends each year on education — a fact rein- 
forced by the lackluster results of the 2000 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) in reading.^ For almost four decades, 
America has tried to solve its education prob- 
lems by pouring more and more money into the 
system, yet America’s children are falling behind 
many of their international peers on tests of core 
academic knowledge. Merely increasing spend- 
ing without demanding accountability for 
results does not guarantee increased learning, 
higher test scores, and more high school gradu- 
ates. 

Public schools certainly need adequate funding 
to help their students excel, but they also need 
to be held accountable for results. Testing and 
choice are two policies that result in greater 
accountability. For this reason. President Bush’s 
No Child Left Behind education reform plan, 
released in January 2001, included proposals to 
improve both testing and choice.^ As the experi- 



1. Senator Lieberman proposed a $200 million fund to help school districts develop school choice initiatives. 
See Charles Omstein, “As Voucher Debate Goes On, Public School Choice Thrives,” The Salt Lake Tribune, 
February 19, 2001. 

2. The National Center for Education Statistics released The Nation's Report Card: Fourth-Grade Reading 2000 in 
early March 2001. According to that report, 4th grade reading scores nationwide were comparable to the 
1996 scores. See the findings at http://nces.edgov/nationsreportcard. 

3. The President’s proposal, No Child Left Behind, is available at http://www.whitehouse.gov/news/reports/no-child- 
left-behind.html (March 19, 2001). 
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ence in many of the states shows, regularly test- 
ing students and publicizing the results 
motivates teachers and schools to improve, 
while vouchers enable disadvantaged students 
to escape schools that have continually failed to 
help them learn. 

School choice challenges the status quo by argu- 
ing that mediocrity is just not good enough for 
America’s students. Even former critics of 
school choice now agree that choice makes a 
difference. John Witte, a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee who was hired 
by Wisconsin to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
Milwaukee Choice Program, concluded from his 
original research that expanded choice had little 
impact. But, based on overwhelming evidence 
accumulating since his original study, he now 
concedes that choice can be a “useful tool to aid 
low-income children.”"^ 

It is this growing awareness that is bringing edu- 
cation experts like Dr. Howard Fuller, former 
Superintendent of Milwaukee Public Schools, 
current President of the Black Alliance for Edu- 
cational Options, and Director of the Institute 
for the Transformation of Learning at Marquette 
University, on board the school choice band- 
wagon. As Dr. Fuller pointedly observes in 
many of his speeches, “The only people who are 
trapped in schools that don’t work for them or 
their parents are the poor. We’ve got to create a 
way where the poorest parents have some of the 
options.”^ 

Congress has an important role to play in facili- 
tating choice for poor parents, particularly in 
reauthorizing the 36-year-old Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA), with its 
numerous categorical programs. The federal 
government has sent roughly $130 billion in tax 
dollars to the states to fund them. Despite bil- 
lions spent under ESEA Title I alone to close the 
achievement gap between economically disad- 
vantaged students and their peers, the gap con- 
tinues to widen. ^ What is needed are measures 
that promote choice with accountability and 



flexibility. States accepting these funds expend 
significant time, at great cost, to meet compli- 
cated federal formula and application guide- 
lines, yet they are not required to show that the 
children in their programs are improving aca- 
demically. Parents are understandably disillu- 
sioned. They deserve results, and they need 
accountability to regain their faith in public 
education. 

Perhaps this is why the House and Senate 
included President Bush’s proposal to require 
annual testing for all students in grades 3-8 in 
their respective versions of H.R. 1.^ Such testing 
will enable districts to improve curricula and 
parents to see how well their children’s schools 
are doing. Parents of disadvantaged children in 
persistently failing or unsafe schools can now 
carry their federal dollars to another public 
school of choice within the district, unless pro- 
hibited by state or local law. 

Congress should foster large-scale demonstra- 
tion projects to build a reliable database from 
which to evaluate the benefits of choice. The 
President had included such a proposal in his 
education plan, but neither the House or Senate 
chose to pursue it in H.R. 1. Congress should 
also support the states’ efforts to increase aca- 
demic achievement by giving them more flexi- 
bility in spending their federal program dollars 
but requiring them to be accountable for results. 
Without such sound policies, there is little rea- 
son to expect better results in the future. 

Publicly Funded School Choice 

Efforts by the states to improve their public 
school systems increased in 2000, led by states 
like Florida and Illinois. 

Governor Jeb Bush (R) and T. Willard Fair of 
the Urban League of Greater Miami helped 
Florida to become the first state to offer parents 
a “money back guarantee.” This statewide plan 
allows students in schools that fail state assess- 
ments in two out of four years to carry their per- 
pupil public dollars to another school through 



4. See Joe Williams, “Ex-Milwaukee Evaluator Endorses School Choice,” The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, at http:/ 
/wwwjsonline.com/ news/Metro/jan00/witte09010800a.asp Qanuary 8, 2000). 

5. Communication with the author, July 25, 2001 . 

6. See Kirk A. Johnson, Ph.D., and Krista Kafer, “Why More Money Will Not Solve America's Education Crisis,” 
Heritage Foundation Backgrounder No. 1448, June 11, 2001. 

7. George Archibald, “House Rejects Bush Plan for School Choice; Bill on Education Reform Passes,” The Wash- 
ington Times, May 25, 2001. H.R.l passed the House on May 23, 2001. S.l passed the Senate on June 14, 
2001 . 
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“opportunity scholarships.” In the program’s 
first year (1999-2000), 134 families in two 
Pensacola elementary schools qualified; 78 of 
them used the scholarships to transfer their chil- 
dren to another public school.® Last year, no 
new vouchers were offered because the schools 
had reformed sufficiently to avoid a failing 
grade. More than 1,000 students used the state’s 
scholarships for disabled students to attend 100 
private schools.^ 

Illinois instituted a tax credit for up to 25 per- 
cent of education-related expenses (such as 
tuition and book fees) that exceed $250 per 
child or $500 per family. A court challenge to 
this initiative by the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion and other organizations failed. 

The National Research Council, in Making 
Money Matter: Financing America's Schools, a 
1999 report commissioned by the Clinton 
Administration, recommends that the federal 
government conduct a “large and ambitious” 
research experiment to determine whether 
school choice programs improve student perfor- 
mance. It points out that, while housing, wel- 
fare, and medical policies are subjected to 
frequent research to test their effectiveness, 
school choice is not.^^ 

Members of Congress agree, but have had a dif- 
ficult time getting legislation passed. In the 
2001 legislative session. Senator John McCain 
(R-AZ) proposed a four-year pilot voucher pro- 
gram for low-income students in the worst-per- 
forming public schools in Washington, D.C., 
but then withdrew his bill. Senator Judd Gregg 
(R-NH) introduced a pilot voucher program for 
low-income students in school systems in up to 
10 cities and three states. The program would 



have provided an opportunity to evaluate the 
effect of vouchers on student performance and 
the public school systems involved. This effort 
failed by a vote of 58 to 41 on June 12, 2001.^^ 

On a positive note, the 107th Congress 
approved, as a part of the tax bill,^^ a provision 
to allow parents to place money in tax-free edu- 
cational savings accounts for educational 
expenses at public or private K-12 schools. This 
is an expansion of a college savings program 
that allows contributions of up to $2,000 to be 
deposited in a child’s account each year. 

Charter School Developments 

The first charter school opened its doors in 
1992. As of February 2001, more than 2,000 
charter schools in 34 states and the District of 
Columbia were serving over half a million chil- 
dren. Indiana recently joined 36 states and the 
District of Columbia in enacting a law to estab- 
lish charter schools. And several states are 
responding to the growing popularity of charter 
schools by lifting their caps on the number of 
schools that can be opened. 

Commonly, charter schools are public schools 
that emphasize more parent and teacher 
involvement in education. The mere presence of 
charter schools introduces flexibility and 
accountability into a public school system. The 
establishment of charter schools pushes district 
schools to compete in offering students a high- 
quality education, as research by Robert 
Maranto of Villanova University, Scott Milliman 
of James Madison University, Frederick Hess of 
the University of Virginia, and independent 
scholar April Gresham shows. Based on a March 
1998 survey of Arizona public school teachers. 



8. As of March 2001, 53 students from these schools are using the vouchers. See Jessica Sandman, “Study Finds 
Voucher Effect’ in Florida Test Gains,” Education Week, February 21, 2001. 

9. Under the program, a disabled child in any public school who cannot meet individual performance goals can 
qualify for a voucher to attend a private school. See “Voucher Program for Disabled Quietly Enrolls 1 ,004 
Students,” News-Journal Online, February 5, 2001. 

10. Helen E Ladd and Janet S. Hansen, eds.. Making Money Matter: Financing America's Schools, Committee on 
Education Finance, National Research Council, 1999. 

1 1 . Staff Report, “A Voucher Test,” The Washington Post, June 4, 2001 . 

12. George Archibald, “Reduced Voucher Plan Dies in Senate,” The Washington Times, June 13, 2001. 

13. The Economic Growth and Tax Relief Reconciliation Act of 2001 (H.R. 1836) was signed into law on June 7, 
2001. 

14. New Hampshire and Wyoming have enacted weak charter school laws but have not opened any charter 
schools. Indiana just passed a strong charter school law, so no charters have been approved. Center for Edu- 
cation Reform, “Charter School Highlights and Statistics,” at http:llwww.edreJormxom (May 2001). 

15. Kate Zernike, “A Second Look: Chartering the Charter Schools,” The New York Times, March 25, 2001. 
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for example, these researchers found that the 
opening of charter schools was followed by 
widespread changes in public school systems 
between 1994 and 1998; 

• Districts reformed school curricula, in par- 
ticular by increasing the number of back-to- 
basics programs such as Spaulding Phonics 
and offering additional Montessori schools; 

• Districts made greater attempts to inform 
parents about school programs and options; 

• Districts placed greater emphasis on profes- 
sional development for teachers; and 

• School principals increased consultations 
with their teaching staffs. 

Maranto also reports that many districts 
replaced the principal of a school that had lost a 
significant number of students to charters. 
Another study found that charter schools are 
more consumer-friendly, treat parents better 
than do the traditional public schools, and are 
evolving as a substitute for private schools. 

Two U.S. Department of Education reports 
released in June also indicate that public school 
districts respond positively to the formation of 
charter schools. According to the first report. 
The Challenge and Opportunity: The Impact of 
Charter Schools on Districts, districts report 
changing their services and operations, suggest- 
ing that competition can play a positive role in 
helping to improve public schools. The second 
report, A Study of Charter School Accountability, 
argues that accountability can lead to better 
instruction and stronger schools. Traditional 
school districts can learn important lessons 
from the charter school experience about how 
to hold schools accountable for results. In 



response to these reports, U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation Rod Paige noted: 

Charter schools offer meaningful 
options for parents and their children — 
particularly for those children who 
would otherwise be left behind in low- 
performing schools. The good news is 
that charter schools do not just help the 
students they serve directly, they also 
prod the entire system to improve. 

According to the U.S. Department of Education, 
most charter schools are small, with an average 
enrollment of 137 students — roughly one- 
fourth the average public school enrollment of 
475 students. In 1998, white students made up 
about 48 percent of charter school enrollment, 
compared vrith about 59 percent of the public 
school enrollment in 1997-1998.^^ In Texas, 
charter schools actually have higher percentages 
of African-American (33 percent vs. 14 per- 
cent), Hispanic (43 percent vs. 39 percent), and 
economically disadvantaged (52.6 percent vs. 
48.5 percent) students than do the public 
schools.^ ^ Such findings counter the claims that 
charter schools attract disproportionately large 
numbers of white students away from public 
schools. 

Among charter school developments in 2000 
and 2001; 

• Arkansas approved its first charter school 
application five years after passing a charter 
school law. Grace Hill Elementary School 
converted to charter status to gain more 
flexibility in staffing and instruction.^^ 

• The New Jersey and Utah^^ Supreme 
Courts ruled that their respective state’s 
charter school law was constitutional. 
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• In Oklahoma, a group called Parents for a 
New Middle School received the state’s first 
school board-approved charter. 

• Opponents of the charter school law in 
Oregon obtained fewer than half of the 
66,786 signatures needed to place an initia- 
tive on the ballot in November 2000 to 
repeal the law. To date, no state has 
repealed a charter school law.^^ 

• For the first time, a charter school bill is 
moving through the Iowa legislature. 

Private Scholarships 

Thanks to such prominent private foundations 
as Children First CEO America and the Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship Fund (CSF), the number of 
privately funded scholarships for low-income 
public school students to attend a private school 
of choice continues to grow. Children First 
America sponsors private voucher programs in 
70 cities nationwide. There is at least one such 
program in each of the 36 CEO states and the 
District of Columbia. The 80th private program 
was initiated in January 2001, when Children 
First Utah launched a $2 million statewide 
voucher program for up to 200 low-income 
children to attend a school of choice in 2001- 
2002. 

The CSF, which awarded its first scholarships in 
Washington, D.C.,in 1997, is a multimillion 
dollar foundation that matches funds raised by 
local residents in 36 programs around the coun- 
try. Nearly 40,000 children attend over 7,000 
private schools using its partial four-year schol- 
arships. Over 1.25 million applications for these 
scholarships were received from low-income 
parents in over 20,000 communities. CSF lead- 
ers have concluded that philanthropy alone can- 
not meet the demand; even if the foundation 
could raise more money, “there simply are not 



enough seats under the current system to pro- 
vide a real alternative to government-run 
schools.” Consequently, the CSF is working 
with investors, entrepreneurs, educators, and 
policy experts to “rethink the way we fund and 
deliver education, and consider the merits of 
moving to a more market-driven system charac- 
terized by diversity, competition, and excel- 
lence.”^^ 

Among the scholarship programs established in 
2000 :^ 

• The Alliance for Choice in Education in 
Colorado, offering 500 to 700 low-income 
children in failing schools in the Denver 
metropolitan area scholarships of up to 
$2,000 toward tuition at a private or reli- 
gious school; 

• The Northwest Indiana Children’s Scholar- 
ship Fund, enabling 100 elementary school 
students in Gary to attend 34 parochial 
schools; 

• The Maine Children’s Scholarship Fund, 
established after citizens had raised 
$100,000 and received a $50,000 matching 
grant from Children First America. 

• The Educate New Mexico program, offer- 
ing 400 privately funded scholarships worth 
$1,000 each for tuition assistance to chil- 
dren in grades K-6 and $1,500 for grades 
7-10. The first round of applications 
resulted in 189 awards. 

• Three choice programs in Ohio , using chal- 
lenge grants from Children First America. 
Children First Columbus, provide 100 stu- 
dents with at least $750 to attend a non- 
public school. 

• Virginia’s first privately funded voucher 
program. Children First Virginia, awarded 
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162 scholarships for 2000-2001. The 
vouchers of up to $2,000 per year can be 
used for tuition expenses at any public, pri- 
vate, or parochial school of choice. 

Homeschoolins 

The home-school movement has grown steadily 
since the 1980s. During the 2000-2001 
school year, almost 2 million children in grades 
K-12 were homeschooled — about 3 percent of 
the 53 million school-age children in the United 
States. 

Studies indicate that these children fare well on 
proficiency tests. According to Dr. Brian Ray, 
President of the National Home Education 
Research Institute, homeschooled students 
score in the 80th percentile on standardized 
achievement tests, a full 30 percentile points 
above the national average. Lawrence Rudner 
of the University of Maryland found that almost 
25 percent of homeschool students are enrolled 
in classes one or more grades above their age- 
level peers in public and private schools.^^ 

Progress in the Courts 

Supporters of school choice found much to 
applaud in how the courts handled lawsuits 
against choice initiativesin 2000 and 2001. For 
example: 

• A Florida appellate court ruled in October 
2000 that the state’s voucher program is 
constitutional.^^ Opponents challenged this 
program before the state Supreme Court, 
which refused to consider the case. 

• An Illinois tax credit for up to 25 percent of 
education-related expenses (exceeding $250 
per child or $500 per family) was chal- 
lenged in two separate cases. On April 21, 



2000, an Illinois Circuit Court judge dis- 
missed a lawsuit filed by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association and other organizations 
challenging the credit’s constitutionality. 

On April 4, 2001, the Appellate Court for 
the Fifth Judicial District unanimously 
upheld the constitutionality of the tax credit 
law.^^ 

• New Jersey charter schools were ruled con- 
stitutional by the state’s high court on June 
28, 2000. The court acknowledged that the 
Commissioner of Education had been (and 
should be) mindful of the potential racial 
and financial impact of charter schools on 
school districts. 

• On March 13, 2001, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals in Ohio decided to allow the 
Cleveland choice program to continue oper- 
ating while supporters seek a U.S. Supreme 
Court review of a December 2000 ruling 
that it is unconstitutional. In June 2001, the 
Bush Administration filed an amicus brief 
urging the U.S. Supreme Court to review 
the program. Cleveland’s five-year-old 
scholarship and tutoring program provides 
some 4,000 low-income students with pub- 
licly financed grants of up to $2 250 to help 
pay tuition at a private school. 

• The Utah Supreme Court ruled in January 
2001 that the state’s 1998 charter school 
law is constitutional. The Utah School 
Boards Association had challenged the con- 
stitutionality of the law authorizing as many 
as eight charter schools in a three-year 
experiment with rigorous controls. The 
court called this challenge “unreasonable.” 

It was the 12th choice law to be upheld by a 
state high court in suits filed by public 
school boards. 
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What the Research Shows 

Several studies of school choice programs 

released during the past year demonstrate the 

significant benefits of choice. For example, they 

find that choice: 

• Improves academic performance. A 
March 2001 report commissioned by New 
York University found that the city’s Catho- 
lic school students were achieving higher 
scores than the public school students on 
the state’s 4th and 8th grade standardized 
tests. Moreover, the Catholic school stu- 
dents passed their exams at a higher rate. 
“The study demonstrates that Catholic 
Schools are more effective in severing the 
connection between race or income and 
academic performance,” said Professor 
Joseph Viteritti, co-chair of the University’s 
Program on Education and Civil Society 

Harvard University’s Paul Peterson and his 
colleagues in 2000 released the findings of 
their study of privately funded voucher pro- 
grams in New York, Dayton (Ohio), and the 
District of Columbia. They found that 
between 1998 and 1999, African-American 
children who used vouchers to attend pri- 
vate schools were making significant aca- 
demic improvements. In their second year, 
they had improved their math and reading 
test scores by 6.3 percentile points relative 
to their public school peers. This was a 
striking advance considering the public 
school system was unable to close the 
achievement gap between white and black 
students. 

A Hoover Institution evaluation of the Mil- 
waukee Parental Choice Program found that 
test scores for students enrolled in the 
voucher program had increased signifi- 
cantly from 1997 to 2000, outstripping stu- 
dents in the rest of the state. The data also 



showed that the students left behind were 
faring quite well. Competition to retain stu- 
dents (and funding) provided an incentive 
for administrators and teachers in the Mil- 
waukee public school system to improve 
overall performance.^^ 

A Western Michigan University study of 
students in Pennsylvania’s charter public 
schools found they had made gains on state 
assessments of more than 100 points after 
just two years, and outscored students in 
the other schools in their districts by 86 
points. The 2000 study found that the char- 
ter schools were smaller and served more 
at-risk and minority students than did the 
traditional public schools. These findings 
counter claims that charter schools “cream” 
the best students from public schools with- 
out increasing academic achievement."^^ 

Jay P. Greene, a senior fellow at the Manhat- 
tan Institute for Policy Research, conducted 
a nationwide study on the correlation 
between academic excellence and the avail- 
ability of choice."^^ From his findings, he 
created an “Education Freedom Index” to 
rank the states, based on the premise that a 
high availability of choice yields high aca- 
demic performance. The first rankings were 
released in October 2000. The top 10 states 
were Arizona, Minnesota, Wisconsin, New 
Jersey, Oregon, Texas, Delaware, Colorado, 
Maine, and Connecticut. The worst 10 were 
Georgia, Alaska, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Kentucky, Nevada, 
West Virginia, and Hawaii. 

Students attending Advantage Schools 
recently showed a 9. 1 point average gain on 
two national standardized tests: the Wood- 
cock Reading Mastery Tests Revised and the 
ninth edition of the Stanford Achievement 
Test."^^ Advantage Schools is a private Bos- 
ton-based firm that manages 15 inner-city 
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charter schools in seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Helps low-income families. In August 
2000, Dr. Greene released the results of a 
study on the Charlotte, North Carolina, 
scholarship program. Among the findings: 
School choice programs improve scores, 
please parents, provide a safer learning 
environment, reduce racial conflict, require 
less money to operate, offer smaller class 
sizes, and help low- income parents assure 
their child is receiving a good education."^^ 
Professor John Witte of the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee, the official evaluator 
of Milwaukee’s school choice program, 
recently confirmed this analysis in The Mar- 
ket Approach to Education: An Analysis of 
America's First Voucher Program 

A report released in early 2000 by Wiscon- 
sin’s Legislative Audit Bureau found that 
despite fears of “creaming” and segregation, 
the Milwaukee school choice program 
served a student population that was demo- 
graphically identical to the city’s public 
school student population. It also con- 
cluded that most of the schools participat- 
ing in the program were providing high- 
quality academic programs and tests.^ 

Improves public schools. According to 
“School Choice and School Productivity,” a 
February 2001 study by Harvard University 
economist Caroline Hoxby, Milwaukee’s 
public elementary schools have improved as 
a result of the private school choice pro- 
gram. She found that performance 
improved faster at schools whose students 



could use vouchers to leave. Jay P. Greene 
of the Manhattan Institute found similar 
results with Florida’s A+ Accountability and 
School Choice Program."^^ 

A 1998-2000 study of Florida’s school 
choice initiative also concluded that compe- 
tition from choice sparks widespread public 
school reform. The study, “Competing to 
Win: How Florida’s A+ Plan Has Triggered 
Public School Reform,” describes the steps 
public schools took to improve instruction 
and teacher training after the nation’s first 
statewide choice program was instituted. 
Schools that had received a grade of “F” for 
the 1998-1999 school year showed a 
greater increase in test scores for 1999- 
2000 (over twice as large) than schools that 
had not received a failing grade. The study 
concluded that meaningful public school 
reform is unlikely without the market forces 
that accompany school choice.^® 

• Promotes effective school spending. A 
2000 report on the benefits of school choice 
conducted by Hoxby notes that school 
choice reduces spending while improving 
educational performance. In “Does Compe- 
tition Among Public Schools Benefit Stu- 
dents and Taxpayers?” Hoxby reports that 
improvements in public school perfor- 
mance also decrease the demand for private 
schools; policies that reduce choice are 
likely to increase the share of students in 
private schools and reduce the share of vot- 
ers interested in improving public educa- 
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• Promotes parental involvement. Children 
First America released a myth-busting 
report in 2000 based on survey data of par- 
ents whose children used vouchers to 
attend private schools. It found that school 
choice does not drain money or talented 
students away from public schools, but does 
improve parental involvement and aca- 
demic performance.^^ The questionnaires 
were given to a random sampling of families 
that received vouchers from the Horizon 
Scholarship program; the study also relied 
on student test scores during the 1999*- 
2000 school year and demographic data 
such as family income. 

• Reduces delinquency. A November 2000 
study, “Sex, Drugs, and Catholic Schools: 
Private Schooling and Non-Market Adoles- 
cent Behaviors,” examined the relationship 
between religious schools and student 
behavior. Students at these schools had less 
sexual activity, arrests, and cocaine use. 
Contrary to popular belief, these schools do 
not achieve these results by enrolling better- 
behaved students. The data from this study 
suggest that poorly behaved children are 
more likely to be sent to private religious 
schools. 

Winning in the Court of Public Opinion 

Remarkably, a survey conducted for the 
National Education Association (NEA) found 
that a clear majority of Americans support Presi- 
dent Bush’s proposal to allow parents of chil- 
dren in chronically failing schools to use public 
dollars to send their children to a public, pri- 
vate, or charter school of choice. According to 



the U.S. House Committee on Education and 
the Workforce, the study, released in March 
2001, also shows overwhelming public support 
for annual student testing to ensure accountabil- 
ity for results, “the centerpiece of President 
Bush’s ‘No Child Left Behind’ plan.” According 
to Committee Chairman John Boehner (R-OH), 

Americans support giving parents the 
power to do what they think is best for 
their children’s education. The Presi- 
dent’s plan gives this power as a last 
resort to the parents of children trapped 
in chronically failing schools after those 
schools have been given every opportu- 
nity to change. A solid majority of 
Americans support this policy. 

Moreover, a 2000 nationwide poll conducted by 
the Center on Policy Attitudes found that about 
half of the respondents favored using vouchers 
for tuition at private or religious schools. 

Parents Support Vouchers. Polls show strong 
support for vouchers among parents. In April 
2001, a group known as Parents in Charge 
released the results of a survey that found 82 
percent of parents wanted to be in charge of 
their children’s education and 72 percent 
believed competition from choice would 
improve education. The NEA survey men- 
tioned above found similar results: 63 percent 
of those polled favored legislation that would 
provide parents with tuition vouchers of $1,500 
a year that they could use to send their children 
to any public, private, or charter school. 

Finally, parental response has been overwhelm- 
ing to the scholarships offered by the Children’s 
Scholarship Fund. Over 1.25 million low- 
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income parents applied for the available schol- 
arships, confirming the popularity of choice 
among families that need it the most. These 
findings also highlight the increasing frustration 
of parents with the current system, which still 
leaves too many children behind.^ 

African-Americans Support Choice. Poten- 
tially powerful and growing support for school 
choice is found among African-American par- 
ents. A national poll conducted in November 
2000 by the Joint Center for Political and Eco- 
nomic kudies found that blacks are more likely 
than whites to think that public schools are get- 
ting worse. Of the 57 percent of blacks overall 
who support vouchers, 75 percent are under the 
age of 35 and 74 percent have children at 
home.^^ A new study by the Center finds that 
while 69 percent of black elected officials 
oppose vouchers, 60 percent of the black public 
supports them. Among those under age 50, sup- 
port for vouchers rises to 70 percent, suggesting 
a possible generational shift in voting pat- 
terns. 

Some of the nation’s most prominent African- 
American leaders now support choice. These 
include former Atlanta Mayor Andrew Young; 
Martin Luther King III, the President of the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference; and 
former Colorado NAACP President Willie Brea- 
zell, who was asked to leave his post after pub- 
licly voicing his support for school choice. 

In September 2000, the Black Alliance for Edu- 
cational Options (BAEO) began a public rela- 
tions campaign to publicize the importance of 
choice for children in inner-city communities. 
Its compelling advertisement that pronounces 



“school choice is widespread unless you’re 
poor”^^ is resonating with the families who are 
most likely to be shortchanged by the status 
quo. President and founder Howard Fuller 
believes that giving minority parents vouchers 
to take their children out of failing schools is the 
best way to close the achievement gap. The 
group has spent over $ 1 million to place ads in 
the Washington, D.C., market and is expanding 
the campaign to other cities.^^ 

Growing Support Among Educators. Support 
is growing among educators as well. According 
to a 1999 poll by Phi Delta Kappa, a profes- 
sional educators’ association, support for vouch- 
ers among educators rose from 45 percent in 
1994 to 51 percent in 1999.^^ The survey also 
confirmed the growing support for vouchers 
among parents of public school students, which 
increased from 51 percent in 1994 to 60 percent 
in 1999. 

A proposal to convert 16 Philadelphia public 
schools into a network of charter schools has 
won support from Drexel University’s Founda- 
tions, Inc., the Teachers College at Columbia 
University, and the Annie E. Casey Foundation. 
Teachers College President Arthur Levine, a 
recent convert to school choice, called the effort 
“revolutionary.”^"^ 

New Allies. Choice is also gaining ground 
among leaders of other minority groups and tra- 
ditionally Democrat constituencies. For exam- 
ple, key Democrats who represent areas with 
large numbers of underachieving schools and 
who now support school choice include: AFL- 
CIO member Kenneth L. Johnson, vice presi- 
dent of the Milwaukee School Board; State Rep- 



57. An example of the increasing frustration came during a Democratic presidential primary debate last year. 
Tamala Edwards, a young African-American journalist, asked why Vice President Al Gore opposed vouchers 
when he was sending his own children to private schools. “Is there not a public school in DC good enough 
for your child?” she asked, to applause. “And, if not, why should the parents here have to keep their kids in 
public schools because they don’t have the financial resources that you do?” E. J. Dionne, “Vouchers Raise 
Questions For Both Aides,” The Detroit News, March 3, 2000. 

58. “Blacks v. Teachers,” Economist, March 10, 2001. See also “The Black Vote in 2000,” at http://www.joint- 
centerorg/whatsnew/ indexMtml 

59. Center for Education Reform Newswire, July 10, 2001 ; see http:Hwwwxdrejorm.com, For full report, see http:ll 
www.jointcenter.org. 

60. Nina Shokraii Rees, School Choice 2000: What's Happening in the States (Washington, D.C.: The Heritage Foun- 
dation, 2000). See also http://www.baeoonline.org. 

61. See http://www.baeoonline.org/. 

62. Scott Greenberger, “Many Blacks Seek Choice of Schools,” The Boston Globe, February 26, 2001. 

63. See Phi Delta Kappa Web site at http://www.pdkintlorg/kappan/kpol999.htm. 

64. Center for Education Reform Newswire, June 12, 2001; see http://www.edreform.com. 
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resentative Dwight Evans, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania House Appropriations Committee; 
Milwaukee Mayor John Norquist; and the Rev- 
erend Floyd Flake, former U.S. Representative 
from New York.^^ 

Private-sector Choice 

In addition to private schools and private 
voucher programs, for-profit alternatives to tra- 
ditional public school education are blossom- 
ing. Approximately 100,000 children currently 
attend elementary and secondary schools that 
are run by for-profit companies nationwide. 

Edison Schools, based in New York, is the coun- 
try’s largest for-profit manager of charter 
schools or public schools under contract with 
the local school district. More than 57,000 stu- 
dents attend 113 Edison Schools in 21 states 
and the District of Columbia. Many of the trou- 
bled schools in poor neighborhoods managed 
by Edison are achieving better results now than 
the government-run schools in their districts. In 
California, for example, students at the Edison 
schools showed gains on standardized tests that 
were twice the state’s average on the California 
Academic Performance Index — a 74-point gain 
compared with 33 points for the public schools. 
Each California Edison school ranked close to 
the top of its district on this measure. 

“Overall, the academic climate of the Edison 
schools is positive and the classroom culture 
promotes learning,” reports a recent study 
funded by the N^ and conducted by the 
Columbia University Teachers College. More- 
over, “[m]ost Edison schools are safe, orderly 
and energized. Peter Cooksen of the Colum- 
bia University Teachers College observes that 
Edison schools have a cohesive curriculum and 
offer a positive learning environment.^^ 

Other private entities are attempting to fill 
niches left open by failing public schools. For 
example, former U.S. Secretary of Education 



William Bennett opened K12.com, a Virginia- 
based company specializing in on-line educa- 
tion, in December 2000. He describes K12 as “a 
back to basics approach . . . combining tradi- 
tional learning and powerful technology. The 
program offers courses on-line for grades K-12, 
with some use of ink-on-paper workbooks. The 
curriculum involves frequent testing to ensure 
that students keep up with the coursework. 
Potential users include home-schooled children 
and charter school students in need of supple- 
mental coursework. K12 has affiliates in Alaska 
and Pennsylvania. 

The Outlook for Choice 

The outlook for choice remains promising. 
Amendments to strengthen charter school laws 
are pending in Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Missouri, and Nevada; and in Iowa, 
for the first time, charter school legislation is 
moving through the legislature.^^ In addition: 

• In Alaska, a bill to strengthen the charter 
school law passed the legislature on May 8, 
2001. H.B. 101 eliminates the 2005 sunset 
clause, doubles the cap to 60 schools, dou- 
bles a charter term to 10 years, eliminates 
the requirement for geographic distribution 
of charters, makes clear that charter schools 
are not exempt from competency testing, 
and provides a one-time start-up grant of 
$500 per student. 

• Connecticut’s governor, John Rowland (D), 
whose support for school vouchers has 
often churned controversy, has proposed 
using $15 million of the state’s surplus to 
create a five-year pilot scholarship program. 
Parents in the state’s poorest districts could 
receive grants of up to $ 1,500 a year to send 
their children to private or parochial 
schools. However, Democrats stalled pub- 
lic hearings on the initiative, so no action 
was taken. 



65. Center for Education Reform Newswire, February 13, 2001; see http://www.edreformxom. 

66. Edison Schools, “Edison Schools in California More Than Double Statewide Academic Growth and Rank 
Near the Top of their Districts,” Press Release, October 6, 2000. 

67. Deborah Simmons, “Edison Leads in Reform, The Washington Times, March 23, 2001. 

68. Center for Education Reform Newswire, February 28, 2001; see http:Hwww.edreform.com. 
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70. Center for Education Reform, at http://www.edreform.eom/press/2001/indy.htm (May 4, 2001). 
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• Florida lawmakers recendy approved a cor- 
porate income tax credit for private school 
tuition. Governor Jeb Bush signed a bill on 
May 31, 2001, that dramatically expands 
the state’s voucher program for disabled 
students. The measure will allow thousands 
of children with disabilities who are unable 
to obtain the services they need at their tra- 
ditionakhooll(attendinotheBchoob£hoice . 

• On May 2, 2001, Indiana Governor Frank 
O’Bannon (D) signed the nation’s 38th char- 
ter school law. According to the Center for 
Education Reform, the law is strong because 
it permits an unlimited number of charter 
schools to open in the state; allows state 
universities to sponsor them statewide and 
the mayor of Indianapolis to charter them; 
and gives new charters legal autonomy in 
hiring, district rules, and union contracts. 

• Some children in failing Title 1 public 
schools in Montgomery and Prince George’s 
County, Maryland, will be able to transfer 
to other county public schools under a pro- 
posal approved by the State Department of 
Education. Under a new but limited initia- 
tive, Maryland has begun to notify parents 
of children in its 141 worst-performing 
public schools that, beginning in fall 2001, 
they will able to transfer to a better public 
school or charter school of choice.^^ 

• New York City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani 
(R) continues to promote a $12 million 
pilot voucher program modeled after the 
Milwaukee choice program. The vouchers 
would be offered to low-income students in 
one or two school districts for a three-year 
period for tuition assistance at a parochial 
or private school of choice. 

• Pennsylvania enacted a $30 million corpo- 
rate income tax credit for businesses that 
support educational scholarships. 

• The legislatures in 38 states, including Ari- 
zona, Colorado, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, and Vermont, 



considered voucher programs for low-per- 
forming and low-income students. 

• Tuition tax credit bills have been intro- 
duced in 31 states, including California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, and South Carolina. 

The school choice movement gained momen- 
tum when Texas Governor George W. Bush, a 
strong proponent of choice and accountability 
in education, became President of the United 
States. Not only has he introduced an ambitious 
plan to ensure that “no child is left behind,” 
which focuses on flexibility, accountability, and 
parental choice, but he also has appointed well- 
known and highly respected advocates of school 
choice to prominent Administration positions. 
These include U.S. Secretary of Education Rod 
Paige, the former Houston schools chief; Deputy 
Secretary of Education Bill Hansen, Executive 
Director of the Education Finance Council who 
had served in the Department of Education 
from 1981 to 1993; and Undersecretary of Edu- 
cation Eugene Hickok, former secretary of edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania. Today, more and more 
Members of Congress also recognize how 
strongly America wants Congress to begin 
reforming the federal education system. All that 
is needed now is the political will. 

Conclusion 

The principles of parental choice and educa- 
tional opportunity for children resonate strongly 
in the battle of ideas. The grov^ng school choice 
movement is shaking the entrenched and pro- 
foundly self-interested education establishment 
into examining its own effectiveness. And as the 
number of legislative proposals before Congress 
and the state legislatures indicates, support for 
school choice will only increase until adequate 
reforms to the current system allow all children 
to attend good schools. 

Real education reform means giving parents, 
teachers, and children more options and 
empowering parents to make the decisions 
involving their children’s education. Bureau- 
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crats may know line items in the budget, but 
parents and teachers know students and their 
needs. School choice is the best way to maxi- 
mize the nation’s sizeable investment in educa- 
tion and ensure that all children, regardless of 



their background or where they live, have an 
opportunity to succeed. 
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Map A 



School Choice and Charter School Programs: 2001 




a 

ft 

a 

ft 



Cities with Publicly Sponsored Full School 
Choice (2) 

States with Publicly Sponsored Full School 
Choice (3) 

States with Education Tax Deductions or 
Credits (6) 



Note: Information is current as of July 2001 . In Maine and Vermont, publicly sponsored full school choice is 
limited to non-religious private schools. 

Sources: The Heritage Foundation, the Center for Education Reform, and the Education Commission of the 
States, 2001 . 
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Table 1 

School Choice and Charter School Prosrams 

Publicly Funded 





Public School Choice 


Charter School Laws 


Vouchers Private School Choice 


Alabama 


Limited 


No 


Citywide 


No 


Alaska 


No 


Weak 


No 


No 


Arizona 


Statewide 


Strong 


Citywide/Statewide 


Tax credits 


Arkansas 


Statewide 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


California 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Colorado 


Statewide 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Connecticut 


Statewide 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


Delaware 


Statewide 


Strong 


No 


No 


District of Columbia Citywide 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Florida 


Statewide for 
failing schools 


Strong 


Citywide 


Tax Credits 


Georsia 


No 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


Hawaii 


No 


Weak 


No 


No 


Idaho 


Statewide 


Weak 


No 


No 


Illinois 


No 


Weak 


Citywide 


Tax credits 


Indiana 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Iowa 


Statewide 


No 


No 


Tax credits 


Kansas 


No 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


Kentucky 


No 


No 


Citywide 


No 


Louisiana 


Limited 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


Maine 


Limited 


No 


Citywide 


Statewide/does not 
include religious schools 


Maryland 


No 


No 


Citywide 


No 


Massachusetts 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Michisan 


Statewide 


Strong 


Citywide/Statewide 


No 


Minnesota 


Statewide 


Strong 


Citywide 


Tax credits and 
deductions 


Mississippi 


No 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


Missouri 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Montana 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Nebraska 


Statewide 


No 


Citywide 


No 


Nevada 


Limited 


Weak 


No 


No 


New Hampshire 


Limited 


Weak 


Citywide/Statewide 


No 


New Jersey 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


New Mexico 


Limited 


Weak 


Citywide/Statewide 


No 


New York 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


North Carolina 


No 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


North Dakota 


Statewide 


No 


No 


No 


Ohio 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


Means-tested pilot 
program for Cleveland 


Oklahoma 


Statewide 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Oreson 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Pennsylvania 


No 


Strong 


Citywide 


Tax Credits 


Rhode Island 


No 


Weak 


No 


No 


South Carolina 


No 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


South Dakota 


Statewide 


No 


No 


No 


Tennessee 


Statewide 


No 


Citywide 


No 


Texas 


Limited 


Strong 


Citywide 


No 


Utah 


Statewide 


Weak 


Statewide 


No 


Vermont 


Limited 


No 


Citywide/Statewide 


Statewide/ does not 
include religious schools 


Virsinia 


No 


Weak 


Citywide 


No 


Washinston 


Statewide 


No 


Citywide 


No 


West Virsinia 


Limited 


No 


No 


No 


Wisconsin 


Statewide 


Strong 


Citywide 


Means-tested pilot 
for Milwaukee 


Wyomins 


Limited 


Weak 


No 


No 



Sources: The Heritage Foundation, the Center for Education Reform, and the Education Commission of the States, 
and ChildrenFirst CEO America 
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Scholarship Organization 


City 


Alabama 


Children’s Scholarship Fund-Alabama 


Birmingham, AL 


Arizona 


Arizona School Choice Trust 


Phoenix, AZ 




Arizona Scholarship Fund 


Mesa, AZ 


Arkansas 


Children’s Scholarship Fund-Arkansas 


Little Rock, AR 


California 


The BASIC Fund 


San Francisco, CA 




Children’s Scholarship Fund, Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, CA 




CEO Oakland 


Oakland, CA 




The Guardsmen Scholarship Fund 


San Francisco, CA 




Independent Scholarship Fund 


Oakland, CA 


Colorado 


Alliance for Choice in Education (ACE) 


Denver, CO 




Educational Options for Children 


Denver, CO 




Parents Challenge 


Colorado Springs, CO 


Connecticut 


CEO Bridgeport 


Bridgeport, CT 




CEO Flartford 


Hartford, CT 




CEO New Flaven 


New Haven, CT 


District 


The Washington Scholarship Fund 


Washington, DC 


of Columbia 


Capital Partners for Education 


Washington, DC 


Florida 


CEO Foundation of Central Florida 


Orlando, FL 




Children’s Scholarship Fund, Tampa Bay 


Tampa, FL 




Florida Child 


Miami, FL 




Miami Inner City Angels 


Miami, FL 
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Table 2 Cont. 

Private Scholarship Organizations and Programs Cont. 



Georgia 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Atlanta 
Georgia Community Foundation, Inc. 
Savannah Foundation 


Atlanta, GA 
Atlanta, GA 
Savannah, GA 


Illinois 


Big Shoulders Fund 

Children’s Scholarship Fund, Chicago 

Children’s Scholarship Fund National (Midwest/Northeast) 

Daniel Murphy Scholarship Foundation 

The FOCUS Fund 


Chicago, IL 
Chicago, IL 
Chicago, IL 
Chicago, IL 
Wilmette, IL 


Indiana 


Educational CHOICE Charitable Trust 
Greater Educational Opportunity Foundation 
Northwest Indiana Children’s Scholarship Fund 


Indianapolis, IN 
Indianapolis, IN 
Gary, IN 


Kansas 


Children First CEO Kansas 


Wichita, KS 


Kentucky 


School CHOICE Scholarships, Inc. 


Louisville, KY 


Louisiana 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Baton Rouge 
Children’s Scholarship Fund, New Orleans 
Children’s Scholarship Fund National (Southeast) 


Baton Rouge, LA 
New Orleans, LA 
New Orleans, LA 


Maine 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Maine 


Bangor, ME 


Maryland 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Baltimore 


Baltimore, MD 


Massachusetts 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Boston 
Coalition for Parental Choice in Education 


Boston, MA 
Boston, MA 


Michigan 


Educational Freedom Fund 
Educational Choice Project 


Grand Rapids/ Detroit, MI 
Battle Creek, MI 


Minnesota 


KidsFirst Scholarship Fund of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, MN 


Mississippi 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Jackson 


Jackson, MS 


Missouri 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Kansas City 

Gateway Educational Trust 

St. Louis School Choice Scholarship Fund 


Independence, MO 
St. Louis, MO 
St. Louis, MO 


Nebraska 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Omaha 


Omaha, NE 


Nev^ 

Hampshire 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, NH 


Pelham, NH 


Nev^ Jersey 


Jersey City Scholarship Fund 
Lincoln Park Educational Foundation, Inc. 
Coalition for Children-Manmouth 
Scholarship Fund for Inner City Children 


Jersey City, NJ 
Lincoln Park, NJ 
Spring Lake, NJ 
Newark, NJ 


Nev^ Mexico 


Educate New Mexico 


Santa Fe, NM 


Nev^ York 


BISON Scholarship Fund 
A Brighter Choice Scholarship (ABC) 
Children’s Scholarship Fund, New York 
Hope Through Education 
School Choice Scholarships Foundation 


Buffalo, NY 
Albany, NY 
New York, NY 
Philmont, NY 
New York, NY 


North 


Carolina Educational Opportunity Fund 


Raleigh, NC 


Carolina 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Charlotte 


Charlotte, NC 


Ohio 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Cincinnati 
Children’s Scholarship Fund, Toledo 
Children First Columbus 
Parents Advancing Choice in Education 
Parents of Lima-Advancing Choice in Education 


Cincinnati, OH 
Toledo, OH 
Columbus, OH 
Dayton, OH 
Lima, OH 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma Scholarship Fund 


Oklahoma City, OK 


Oregon 


Children’s Scholarship Fund-Portland 


Portland, OR 


Pennsylvania 


CEO America, Lehigh Valley 
Children’s Scholarship Fund, Philadelphia 
Misciagna Challenge Scholarship Program 
Pittsburgh Urban Scholarship Help (PUSH) 
Children First Erie 

Partnership for Education Tuition Assistance 


Lehigh Valley, PA 
Philadelphia, PA 
Johnstown, PA 
Pittsburgh, PA 
Erie, PA 

Philadelphia, PA 
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Table 2 Cont. 

Private Scholarship Organizations and Programs Cont. 



South 

Carolina 


Partners Advancing Choice in Education (PACE) 


Columbia, SC 


Tennessee 


Children’s Scholarship Fund 

Children’s Education Opportunity Foundation 

CEO Knoxville 

Memphis Opportunity Scholarship Trust (MOST) 


Chattanooga, TN 
Chattanooga, TN 
Knoxville, TN 
Memphis, TN 


Texas 


CEO Austin 
CEO San Antonio 

CEO San Antonio/Horizon Program 
CEO Midland 
Children’s Education Fund 
Houston CEO Foundation 
STAR Sponsorship Program, Inc. 

Partner Fund Children’s Education Fund c/o Fourth 


Austin, TX 
San Antonio, TX 
San Antonio, TX 
Midland, TX 
Dallas, TX 
Houston, TX 
Fort Worth, TX 
Tyler, TX 


Utah 


Children First Utah 


Draper, UT 


Vermont 


Vermont S.O.S. Fund 


Williston, VT 


Virginia 


Children First Virginia 


Richmond, VA 


Washington 


Children’s Scholarship Fund, Seattle-Tacoma 
Children First Whatcom County 


Seattle, WA 
Bellingham, WA 


Wisconsin 


Partners Advancing Values in Education (PAVE) 


Milvv^aukee, WI 
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Table 3 

Governor Support of School Vouchers and 
Composition of State Legislatures 

Legislative Majority Party* 





Governor 


Pro Voucher? 


House 


Senate 


Alabama 


Don Siegelman (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Alaska 


Tony Knowles (D) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


Arizona 


jane Dee Hull (R) 


No position 


Republican 


Even 


Arkansas 


Mike Huckabee (R) 


“Skeptical” 


Democrat 


Democrat 


California 


Gray Davis (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Colorado 


Bill Owens (R) 


Yes 


Republican 


Democrat 


Connecticut 


John Rowland (R) 


Yes 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Delav/are 


Ruth Ann Minner (D) 


No 


Republican 


Democrat 


District of Columbia 


Mayor Anthony Williams (D) 


No 


City Council is Democratic 


Florida 


jeb Bush (R) 


Yes 


Republican 


Republican 


Georgia 


Roy Barnes (D) 


Possible yes 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Hawaii 


Ben Cayetano (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Idaho 


Dirk Kempthome (R) 


Possible yes 


Republican 


Republican 


Illinois 


George Ryan (R) 


No 


Democrat 


Republican 


Indiana 


Frank O’Bannon (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Republican 


Iowa 


Tom Vilsack (D) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


Kansas 


Bill Graves (R) 


No position 


Republican 


Republican 


Kentucky 


Paul Patton (D) 


No position 


Democrat 


Republican 


Louisiana 


Mike Foster (R) 


Yes, qualified 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Maine 


Angus King, jr. (1) 


Yes, qualified 


Democrat 


Even 


Maryland 


Parris Glendening (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Massachusetts 


jane Swift (R) 


Unknown 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Michigan 


John Engler (R) 


Yes 


Republican 


Republican 


Minnesota 


jesse Ventura (1) 


No 


Republican 


Democrat 


Mississippi 


Ronnie Musgrove (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Missouri 


Bob Holden (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Republican 


Montana 


Judy Martz (R) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


Nebraska 


Mike Johanns (R) 


Yes 


Unicameral, nonpartisan legislature 


Nevada 


Kenny Guinn (R) 


Yes, qualified 


Democrat 


Republican 


New Hampshire 


Jeanne Shaheen (D) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


New Jersey 


Donald DiFrancesco (R) 


Unknown 


Republican 


Republican 


New Mexico 


Gary Johnson (R) 


Yes 


Democrat 


Democrat 


New York 


George Pataki (R) 


Possible yes 


Democrat 


Republican 


North Carolina 


Michael Easley (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


North Dakota 


John Hoeven (R) 


No interest 


Republican 


Republican 


Ohio 


Robert Taft (R) 


Yes 


Republican 


Republican 


Oklahoma 


Frank Keating (R) 


Yes 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Oregon 


John Kitzhaber (D) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


Pennsylvania 


Tom Ridge (R) 


Yes 


Republican 


Republican 


Rhode Island 


Lincoln Almond (R) 


Yes 


Democrat 


Democrat 


South Carolina 


Jim Hodges (D) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


South Dakota 


William Jankiow (R) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


Tennessee 


Don Sundquist (R) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Texas 


Rick Perry (R) 


Yes 


Democrat 


Republican 


Utah 


Michael Leavitt (R) 


No 


Republican 


Republican 


Vermont 


Howard Dean (D) 


No 


Republican 


Democrat 


Virginia 


James Gilmore (R) 


No position 


Republican 


Republican 


Washington 


Gary Locke (D) 


No 


Even 


Democrat 


West Virginia 


Bob Wise (D) 


No 


Democrat 


Democrat 


Wisconsin 


Scott McCallum (R) 


Yes 


Republican 


Democrat 


Wyoming 


Jim Geringer (R) 


No interest 


Republican 


Republican 



Note:* Current as of July 2001 

Sources: The Heritage Foundation and the American Education Reform Foundation. 
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Table 4 

Private Elementary and Secondary Schools, 1999-2000 



High School 

Number of Number of Graduates 





Schools 


Enrollment 


Teachers 


1998-1999 


United States 


27,223 


5,162,684 


395,317 


273,025 


Alabama 


374 


73,352 


5,934 


4,324 


Alaska 


69 


6,172 


572 


245 


Arizona 


276 


44,060 


3,319 


2,399 


Arkansas 


192 


26,424 


2,075 


1,320 


California 


3,318 


619,067 


43,159 


28,097 


Colorado 


339 


52,142 


4,353 


2,470 


Connecticut 


348 


70,058 


6,879 


5,141 


Delaware 


96 


22,779 


1,784 


1,151 


District of Columbia 


89 


16,690 


1,898 


1,231 


Florida 


1,545 


290,872 


22,929 


12,866 


Georgia 


592 


116,407 


10,677 


6,819 


Hawaii 


130 


32,193 


2,475 


2,533 


Idaho 


94 


10,209 


790 


459 


Illinois 


1,354 


299,871 


19,589 


16,652 


Indiana 


677 


105,533 


7,362 


4,597 


Iowa 


265 


49,565 


3,545 


2,693 


Kansas 


237 


43,113 


3,166 


2,071 


Kentucky 


368 


75,084 


5,478 


3,997 


Louisiana 


434 


138,135 


9,206 


8,716 


Maine 


139 


18,287 


1,760 


2,050 


Maryland 


701 


144,131 


12,152 


7,596 


Massachusetts 


694 


132,154 


12,497 


9,632 


Michigan 


1,012 


179,579 


11,771 


9,114 


Minnesota 


530 


92,795 


6,467 


4,010 


Mississippi 


207 


51,369 


3,884 


3,649 


Missouri 


576 


122,387 


9,105 


6,851 


Montana 


90 


8,711 


740 


395 


Nebraska 


237 


42,141 


2,963 


2,303 


Nevada 


80 


13,926 


973 


639 


New Hampshire 


171 


23,383 


2,208 


1,894 


New Jersey 


905 


198,631 


15,496 


11,072 


New Mexico 


182 


23,055 


1,992 


1,361 


New York 


1,981 


475,942 


37,190 


26,314 


North Carolina 


588 


96,262 


8,962 


4,256 


North Dakota 


55 


7,148 


545 


448 


Ohio 


974 


254,494 


16,165 


13,394 


Oklahoma 


179 


31,276 


2,727 


1,635 


Oregon 


347 


45,352 


3,473 


2,376 


Pennsylvania 


1,964 


339,484 


24,453 


18,002 


Rhode Island 


127 


24,738 


1,961 


1,404 


South Carolina 


326 


55,612 


4,912 


2,915 


South Dakota 


83 


9,364 


743 


442 


Tennessee 


533 


93,680 


7,921 


6,717 


Texas 


1,281 


227,645 


19,777 


9,988 


Utah 


78 


12,614 


1,091 


792 


Vermont 


122 


12,170 


1,361 


1,273 


Virginia 


582 


100,171 


9,389 


5,010 


Washington 


494 


76,885 


5,697 


3,262 


West Virginia 


151 


15,895 


1,486 


883 


Wisconsin 


991 


139,455 


10,025 


5,525 


Wyoming 


41 


2,221 


241 


41 



Source: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Survey, 1999-2000, 
at http://nces.ed.gOv/pubs2001/2001330.pdf, Table #22 on Report p. 26. 
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STATE BY STATE ANALYSIS 



About the State Profiles 



A snapshot of school choice opportunities in each state as well as an overview of public education are 
provided in the State Profiles. Private school information can be found in Table IV (For those interested 
in a state’s home schooling laws, see the Home School Legal Defense Association Web site at http:// 
WWW. hslda. org/laws . ) 



School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: The type of public 
school choice and open enrollment policies. 

Statewide: Students can choose to enroll in 
any public school within the state. 

Limited: Students can choose only from 
schools in their own districts; some dis- 
tricts may choose not to participate in the 
program. 

“Interdistrict” open enrollment programs 
allow choice of public schools across and 
within district boundaries. 

“Intradistrict” open enrollment programs 
allow choice of public schools within dis- 
trict boundaries. 

“Mandatory” open enrollment programs 
require districts to participate in the pro- 
gram, as long as space is available in the 
receiving schools. 

“Voluntary” open enrollment programs 
allow districts to choose whether to par- 
ticipate in the program if space is avail- 
able. 

Source: “School Choice: State Actions,” 
Education Commission of the States, at 
WWW. ecs. org/clearinghouse/1 3/75/1 3 75. htm 
(February 2001), and The Heritage Founda- 
tion. 

• Charter school law: Year enacted. 

Strength of law: Strong or weak, as deter- 
mined by the Center for Education 
Reform (CER), a free-market public pol- 
icy organization that monitors school 
choice developments in the states. The 10 
criteria used by the CER: number of 
schools allowed, number of chartering 
authorities, types of eligible charter appli- 
cants, new starts allowed, if school may 
be started without evidence of local sup- 
port, automatic waivers from state and 



district public school laws and regula- 
tions, amount of legal and operational 
authority, guaranteed full per-pupil fund- 
ing, fiscal autonomy, and exemption 
from collective bargaining agreement/ 
district work rules. 

Numbers: If charter schools are available, 
this section also notes the number of 
schools in operation and the number of 
students enrolled in charter schools as of 
fall 2000. 

Source: Center for Education Reform, 
“Charter School Legislation and Laws,” Feb- 
ruary 2001, at www.edrejorm.com/ 
charter_schools/laws/chlaws.htm, and infor- 
mation from state contacts. 

Publicly funded private school choice: 
Whether there are publicly funded pro- 
grams available that offer additional educa- 
tional choices, including private or religious 
schools, through the use of vouchers or 
scholarships, tax credits, and/or individual 
and corporate tax deductions. 

Source: Heritage analysis based on state 
contact information, news reports, and leg- 
islative developments. 

Privately funded school choice: Whether 
there are privately funded voucher or 
tuition scholarship programs that offer par- 
ents additional educational choices for their 
children, including private and religious 
schools. 

Source: Heritage analysis based on state 
contact information, news reports, and leg- 
islative developments. 

Ranking on the Education Freedom 
Index: The state’s ranking among the 50 
states in the amount of education freedom it 
offers to families, according to researchers at 
the Manhattan Institute. The District of 
Columbia was not included in the study, 
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About the State Profiles 



School Choice 2001 



nor were the Mariana Islands and Puerto 
Rico. In ranking the states, researchers 
assessed (1) the availability of government- 
assisted private school options, such as 
vouchers; (2) home-schooling options and 
freedoms; (3) other choices within the pub- 
lic school system; (4) availability of charter 
school options; and (5) the ease with which 
one can choose a different public school 
district. 

Source: Jay P. Greene, The Education Free- 
dom Index, The Center for Civic Innovation 
at the Manhattan Institute, September 2000, 
available at www.manhattan-institute.org/ 
html/cr_14.htm. 

K-1 2 Public School and Students 
( 2000 - 2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment in fall 2000 

• Number of schools in 1998-1999 (latest 
data available; from Education Week, “Qual- 
ity Counts 2001,” January 11, 2001) 

• Current expenditures for 2000-2001 

• Current per-pupil expenditure 

• Amount of revenue from the federal govern- 
ment for 2000-2001 

Source: National Education Association, 
“Rankings and Estimates: Rankings of States 
2000 and Estimates of School Statistics 
2001,” released May 2001. 

• Evaluation of school performance: A state’s 
method of reporting its schools’ perfor- 
mance in educating public school students; 
includes school report cards, ratings, 
rewards and/or sanctions. Links to the 
states’ own report cards can be found at 
www.heritage.org/reportcards. 

Sources: Education Week, “Quality Counts 
2001,” January 11, 2001, and The Heritage 
Foundation. 



Source: National Education Association, 
“Rankings and Estimates: Rankings of States 
2000 and Estimates of School Statistics 
2001,” released May 2001. 

• Leading teachers union 

Source: Latest available information; from 
the U.S. Department of Education in Octo- 
ber 1999 and Mike Antonucci, Education 
Intelligence Agency. 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student 
Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: How public and private 
school students in 4th and 8th grades per- 
formed on the National Assessment of Edu- 
cational Progress (NAEP) in math, reading, 
and science, with national percentages pro- 
vided in parentheses. The four categories 
are Below Basic, Basic, Advanced, or Profi- 
cient. NAEP assessments are given every 
other year in alternating subjects. State 
results for the 2000 reading assessments 
have not yet been released. The national 
results on the 2000 reading test that is 
included in the chart for comparison pur- 
poses were based on a study of 7,914 4th 
graders (5,945 public school students and 
1,969 non-public school students). In 
2001, the National Center for Education 
Statistics will issue NAEP Report Cards in 
math and science. 

Source: National Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress Report Cards at 
www.nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/. And 
Business Roundtable, Transforming Educa- 
tion Policy — Assessing 10 Years of Progress in 
the States, June 1999. 

• SAT and ACT weighted ranks (2000): 
The state’s ranking based on the average 
scores of college-bound students on college 
entrance exams, from an analysis by the 
American Legislative Exchange Council. 
States and the District of Columbia are 
ranked according to the predominant test 
(either the SAT or ACT) administered to 
students. 



K-1 2 Public School Teachers 
( 2000 - 2001 ) 

• Number of teachers 

• Average salary 

• Students enrolled per teacher 



Source: American Legislative Exchange 
Council, Report Card on American Education: 
A State-by-State Analysis, 1976-2000, Table 
3.2, April 2001, at www.alec.org. 
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State Profile (Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 39th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 733,396 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,364 

• Current expenditures: $3,863,134,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,267 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 10.3% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 47,803 

• Average salary: $37,956 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.3 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Alabama 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


19% (23%) 


20% (28%) 


10% (18%) 


11% (19%) 


17% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


32% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


37% (42%) 


33% (38%) 


29% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


44% (39%) 


34% (28%) 


52% (38%) 


55% (39%) 


53% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 20th out of 26 states 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

Alabama offers students limited public school 
choice but otherwise has done relatively little to 
empower parents with more choices and to give 
students more educational opportunities. 

Private scholarship programs are available to 
enable low-income students to attend a school 
of choice. In 1998, a group known as Students 
First began offering half-tuition scholarships of 
up to $1,000 for 50 to 100 low-income students 
in the Birmingham five-county region. Eligible 
K-“8 students were selected by lottery. In Sep- 
tember 1998, Birmingham also became a Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) partner city.^ 
Funds for the scholarships were raised by Bir- 
mingham residents and matched by the CSF in 
order to offer about 375 scholarships to low- 
income students to attend a school of choice. 
Almost 9,200 applications for those initial 
scholarships were received. Students First con- 
tinues to administer the program. 

Developments in 2001 

Some school district administrators are now 
looking at choice as a way to stem the flight of 
students to private schools. The Dothan city 
school system, for example, is planning to 
reverse declining enrollment by implementing a 
free choice program in August 2001.^ 

State Senator Bill Armistead (R-14) introduced 
S.B. 108 to provide Student Opportunity Schol- 
arships to students in failing schools. His pro- 
posal would allow parents to withdraw their 
children from schools that are considered failing 
to attend another public or private school Par- 
ents would receive $4,000 (the amount the state 
allocates to educate a child) in state funds to 
send a child to another public school or $2,000 
(one-half the state allocation) to attend a private 
school 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Don Siegelman, a Democrat, does not 
support school choice. Both houses of the legis- 
lature are controlled by Democrats. 



State Contacts 

Alabama Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Twinkle Andress 

200 South Hull Street, Suite 206 

Montgomery, AL 36104 

Phone: (334) 263-5066 

E-mail: tandress@cse.org 

Alabama Department of Education 
Dr. Ed Richardson, Superintendent 
50 North Ripley Street 
P.O. Box 302101 
Montgomery, AL 36130-2101 
Phone: (334) 242-9700 
Web site: www.alsde.edu 

Alabama Policy Institute, Inc, 

Gary Palmer, President 
402 Office Park Drive, Suite 300 
Birmingham, AL 35223 
Phone: (205) 870-9900 
Fax: (205) 870-4407 

Web site: www.alabamapolicyinstitute.org 
E-mail: info@alabamapolicy.org 

Children’s Scholarship Fund Alabama 

P.O. Box 590073 

Birmingham, AL 35259 

Phone: (205) 877-3385 

Fax: (205) 877-3387 

Eagle Forum of Alabama 
Eunice Smith, President 
4200 Stone River Circle 
Birmingham, AL 35213 
Phone: (205) 879-7096 
Fax: (205) 871-2859 
E-mail: Ala eagles@aol.com 

Students First 
Terrell Kennedy, President 
1204 4th Avenue West 
Birmingham, AL 35208 
Phone: (205) 786-8400 
Fax: (205) 992-6691 
E-mail: clarkecw@aol.com 



1. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

2. Mike Wendling, “Once-Outlawed School Choice Plans Cropping Up Again,” Associated Press, October 7, 
2000 . 
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ALASKA 



State Profile (Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Enacted 1995 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 17 
Students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 1,271 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 42nd out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 140,254 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 497 

• Current expenditures: $1,254,841,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,947 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 12.5% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 8,043 

• Average salary: $46,986 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 17.4 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Alaska 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


state (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A 


N/A 


2% (2%) 


7% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A 


N/A 


21% (18%) 


30% (19%) 


31% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A 


N/A 


65% (42%) 


68% (38%) 


65% (33%) 


Belov/ Basic 


(37%) 


N/A 


N/A 


35% (38%) 


32% (39%) 


35% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 5th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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ALASKA 



School Choice 2001 



Background 

A special commission appointed in 1991 to 
examine the issue of choice released a report in 
1992 that favored experimenting with charter 
schools, magnet schools, and other types of 
public school choice but stopped short of advo- 
cating full choice. Since 1995, Alaska’s public 
schools have been allowed to accept the part- 
time enrollment of students who are enrolled in 
private or correspondence schools or who are 
home schooled. State funding follows the stu- 
dents. 

In 1995, Governor Tony Knowles, a Democrat, 
signed the state’s Charter School Act to establish 
a pilot charter school program. The 10-year pro- 
gram will sunset in 2005. Up to 30 geographi- 
cally balanced charter schools may be approved 
by the local school board and state Board of 
Education. Charter schools are exempt from 
district requirements on textbooks, programs, 
curricula, and scheduling, and from state law 
requiring superintendents of schools to “select, 
appoint, and otherwise control” employees 
under their jurisdiction. Charter schools may 
hire and supervise their principals and operate 
under a budget that has been set out in the con- 
tract. They enjoy other exemptions from local 
district requirements that may be agreed upon 
by the school and local board. Charters are lim- 
ited to five years. 

In 1999, the state House Judiciary Committee 
approved a constitutional amendment (HJR 6) 
to allow the spending of public funds “for the 
direct benefit of religious or other private educa- 
tional institution(s).” However, the bill never 
reached the House floor. 

Developments in 2001 

A bill to strengthen the state’s charter school 
system has been introduced. Among its other 
provisions, H.B. 101 would eliminate the Char- 
ter School Act’s 2005 sunset clause, double the 
cap to 60 charter schools, extend the length of 
charters from five to 10 years, eliminate the 
requirement for geographic distribution of char- 
ters, clarify that charter schools are not exempt 
from competency testing, and provide a one- 
time start-up grant of $500 per student. The 
Health, Education, and Social Services Commit- 



tee has referred the bill to the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Tony Knowles, a Democrat, supports 
charter schools but not choice initiatives that 
include private and religious schools. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Alaska Charter School Association 
Barb Gerard 

Academy Charter School 

258 South Baily 

Palmer, AK 99645 

Phone: (907) 746-2358 

Fax: (907) 746-2368 

E-mail: Bgerard@MSB. mat-su . kl 2 . ak.us 

Alaska Department of Education 
Shirley J. Holloway, Commissioner 
801 West 10th Street 
Juneau, AK 99801 
Phone: (907) 465-2800 
Charter schools 

Louie Yannotti: (907) 465-8720 
Web site: www.educ.state.ak.us/ 

E-mail: Louie_Yannotti@eed.state. ak.us 

Alaskans for Educational Choice 
P.O. Box 1900-51 
Anchorage, AK 99519-0051 
Phone: (907) 245-5501 
Fax: (907) 245-5502 

Delta Cyber School 
A K12 Affiliate 

Web site: www.dcs.kl2.ak.us 

Wes Keller, Staff Aide 

Committee on Health, Education, 

and Social Services 

Alaska Legislature 

10928 Eagle River Road, Suite 140 

Eagle River, AK 99577-8052 

E-mail: Wes_Keller@Legis. state. ak.us 
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state Profile ( Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Enacted 1994 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 408 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 94,759 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (school tuition organization tax credit) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 1st out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 868,144 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,511 

• Current expenditures: $4,059,121,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $4,676 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 6.9% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 45,775 

• Average salary: $36,302 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 19.0 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Arizona 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


17% (23%) 


26% (28%) 


14% (18%) 


26% (19%) 


21% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


31% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


42% (42%) 


39% (38%) 


32% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


47% (39%) 


27% (28%) 


43% (38%) 


43% (39%) 


45% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 3rd out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Arizona 



School Choice 2001 



Background 

Arizona ranks high on all measures of choice, 
and recent studies show that students in its 
charter schools are showing significant improve- 
ments in achievement. According to Jay P. 
Greene, Senior Fellow at the Manhattan Insti- 
tute for Policy Research, Arizona receives the 
highest ranking among the states on the new 
Education Freedom Index because of its “large 
number of charter schools, its relatively light 
regulation of home schooling, a private school 
tax credit, and its unrestricted inter-district 
school choice program.”^ 

A 1998 survey conducted by the Phoenix-based 
Goldwater Institute found that 73 percent of 
Arizona voters believe parents should have the 
right to send their children to any public school 
that has room for them, regardless of bound- 
aries, and 72 percent favor tax-deductible dona- 
tions so that communities can raise funds for 
local education."^ 

The state has a sweeping open enrollment law 
and permits special education students or stu- 
dents “unable to profit from public schools” to 
use state funds to attend private school. To help 
parents choose a school, the state Department of 
Education posts report cards for all public 
schools on the Internet.^ 

In January 1999, then-State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Lisa Graham Keegan submit- 
ted a bill to the legislature that would establish 
statewide school choice. Her plan would enable 
parents of students who qualify for free or 
reduced-price school lunches to send their chil- 
dren to a public, private, or religious school of 
choice. Payments would equal the cost of edu- 
cating the child in a public charter school or the 
cost of tuition at a school of choice, whichever is 
less. The participating school would be required 
to administer the statewide norm-referenced 
achievement test and the Arizona Instrument to 
Measure Standards (AIMS) criterion-referenced 
test to ensure that the child is receiving a quality 
education. 



In March 1999, the state House passed a bill to 
establish the Keegan plan. Grants of $4,800 or 
the cost of tuition, whichever is less, would 
allow low-income parents to send their children 
to local private or parochial schools. Although 
the Senate Education Committee had approved 
the bill, it did not move forward in the legisla- 
ture. In 2000, the State Superintendent sought 
to abolish school district boundaries to give 
every student equal access to every public 
school. However, some parents and educators 
were concerned about the effects of Keegan’s 
plan on their communities.^ 

Arizona’s School Improvement Act of 1994 
remains the nation’s strongest charter school 
law, according to the Center for Education 
Reform.^ As of spring 2001, there are more 
charter schools operating in Arizona than in any 
other state: 416. Any citizen, group, or organi- 
zation may apply for a 15-year charter from the 
charter school board or the state school board, 
which may grant up to 25 charters per year, or 
from the local school board, which is not sub- 
ject to a limit on how many it may grant. 

Charter schools have broad fiscal and legal 
autonomy. Schools sponsored by the charter or 
state school boards are, for the most part, inde- 
pendent and exempt from state regulations in 
such areas as teacher certification, compliance 
reviews, and mandated classes. Charter schools 
must comply with civil rights, insurance, and 
special education laws. No charter school may 
deny admission to students based on academic 
ability or physical handicap. Charters are 
reviewed every five years. Available funding 
must be equal to or greater than the minimum 
per-pupil expenditure within the district. More 
than one-third of Arizona’s charter schools have 
designed their programs to serve at-risk stu- 
dents. 

Establishing charter schools spurs noticeable 
differences in a public school system, according 
to a 1999 survey of public school teachers by 
researchers Scott Milliman of James Madison 



3. See Jay P Greene, “The Education Freedom Index,” Manhattan Institute Civic Report No. 14, September 2000, 
at www.manhattan-institute.org/html/cr_l 4.htm^lt2. 

4. “Education Ranks as No. 1 Concern Among Arizona Voters,” School Reform News, May 1998, p. 12, and infor- 
mation from Office of the State Superintendent of Education in the Arizona Department of Public Instruction. 

5. See Arizona’s school report card at www.heritage.org/reportcards/arizona.html. 

6. Kelly Pearce, “Keegan Renews Push to End District Borders,” The Arizona Republic, August 25, 2000. 

7. See the Center for Education Reform’s rankings of charter school laws at www.edreform.com/charter_schools/ 
laws/ranking_2001 .pdf. 
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University, Frederick Hess and Robert Maranto 
of the University of Virginia, and social psychol- 
ogist April Gresham of Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia.^ The researchers noted the following 
changes in public schools between the 1994- 
1995 and 1997-1998 school years: Districts 
made greater attempts to reform curricula and 
inform parents about school programs and 
options and placed greater emphasis on pro- 
moting professional development for teachers; 
and school principals consulted with their 
teaching staffs more frequently. 

To ensure that all students receive quality teach- 
ing, most charter school operators hire certified 
but inexperienced teachers because they have 
found that experienced district teachers, who 
may not understand the marketing strategies 
that enable charters to attract and keep stu- 
dents, could need significant retraining. This 
caused some charter schools to have a high 
teacher turnover rate in their early years. 

Finally, some charters are struggling to stan- 
dardize their curricula and to align lesson plans 
with the state’s AIMS criterion-referenced test. 
The averse cost of alignment per charter is 
$2 5, 000. ^Nevertheless, the Goldwater Insti- 
tute’s latest findings show that students are 
improving their scores on math and reading 
tests after just two to three consecutive years in 
a charter school. 

Several private tuition scholarship programs 
exist in the state, including the Arizona School 
CHOICE Trust, which was launched in 1992. In 
1998, Phoenix became a Children’s Scholarship 
Fund (CSF) partner city to provide approxi- 
mately 500 scholarships for low-income stu- 
dents to attend a school of choice. The program 
has proven to be popular. In 1999, 320 scholar- 
ship recipients in Phoenix and Tucson were 
chosen from 12,637 applicants. 

On April 7, 1997, then-Govemor Fife Syming- 
ton, a Republican, signed legislation allowing 



residents to take a tax credit for donations to 
charitable organizations that give scholarships 
to children to attend private or religious 
schools. Currently, an individual can receive a 
$500 tax credit for donating to a private tuition 
scholarship program; a married couple can 
receive a $625 tax credit. Individuals donating 
to public school extracurricular activities, how- 
ever, can receive only a $250 tax credit; a mar- 
ried couple can receive a $500 credit. 

This was the first law of its kind in the country. 
The Arizona Education Association sought to 
have the tax credit overturned by referendum 
but failed to gather more than one-sixth of the 
required signatures. It then filed a lawsuit with 
the Arizona School Boards Association and 
American Federation of Teachers to challenge 
the credit’s constitutionality. 

On January 26, 1999, the state Supreme Court 
upheld the tax credit plan. In a majority opinion 
written by Chief Justice Thomas A. Zlaket, the 
court held that the program does not violate the 
First Amendment, partly because the “primary 
beneficiaries of this credit are taxpayers who 
contribute to the [school tuition organizations], 
parents who might otherwise be deprived of an 
opportunity to make meaningful decisions 
about their children’s education, and the stu- 
dents themselves.” Citing the U.S. Supreme 
Court’s decision to uphold tuition tax credits in 
Mueller v. Allen and the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court’s ruling on the Milwaukee school choice 
program in Jackson v. Benson, the majority stated 
that “Arizona’s tax credit achieves a higher 
degree of parity by making private schools more 
accessible and providing alternatives to public 
education.” The majority held that tax credits 
are not public funds; therefore, the plan does 
not violate the state’s constitution. 

The Arizona Education Association appealed the 
case to the U.S. Supreme Court, which in Octo- 
ber 1999 refused to consider it. On February 



8. Frederick Hess, Robert Maranto, and Scott Milliman, “Coping with Competition: How School Systems 
Respond to School Choice,” Program on Education Policy and Governance, Harvard University, May 1999. 
Robert Maranto is now at Villanova University. See also Robert Maranto, Scott Milliman, Frederick Hess, and 
April Gresham, School Choice in the Real World (Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 2001). 

9. Mary Gifford, Karla Phillips, and Melinda Ogle, Five Year Charter School Study: An Overview, Goldwater Insti- 
tute, November 2000. 

10. See Goldwater Institute at www.goldwaterinstitute.org/pdf/032001cmbe.pdf. 

11. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

12. Correspondence from Institute for Justice, April 22, 1999. See Kotterman v. Killian, CV~ 199 7-04 12-SA, 
January 26, 1999. 
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15, 2000, the American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU) responded by filing another suit to 
overturn the tax credit. 

Developments In 2001 

The scholarship tax credit program enacted in 
1997 cost $1.5 million in 1999.^^ However, a 
recent Harvard University study found that, 
because the state saves money for every student 
who transfers to a private school using an Ari- 
zona scholarship, the expected rise in transfers 
will produce savings to taxpayers of $10 million 
each year by 2008^"^ In addition, the tax credit 
for donations to public schools has generated 
staggering contributions: $175 million for tax 
year 2000 alone. 

Superintendent of Public Instruction Lisa Gra- 
ham Keegan, who resigned in early May 2001 to 
become Chief Executive Officer of the national 
Education Leaders Council, emphasized that 
tough standards would accompany new state- 
appropriated money for schools. Schools that 
failed to improve their scores for two years in a 
row would be required to send parents a letter 
apprising them of this fact and advising them 
that they have choices to ensure their children 
receive a quality education. 

In October 2001, the state will begin to list 
underperforming schools on the Internet. 
Schools that do not improve in one year’s time 
will be classified as “failing,” and the state will 
send in “solution teams” to revamp them. Edu- 
cation officials hope to amend the law so that 
schools can be judged on the basis of three years 
of results. High schools would be ranked by 
their pass/fail rates over two years. To the cur- 
rent grades of “failing,” “underperforming,” or 
“improving,” the state wants to add a grade of 
“maintaining” for schools that are neither 
improving nor getting worse. 

The 2001 legislature considered bills to increase 
regulation of charter schools and repeal the 
state’s tax credits for donations to scholarship 



organizations or activity fees. A House bill 
authorizing “opportunity scholarships” for stu- 
dents in low-performing public schools to 
attend a certified private school or another pub- 
lic school died in committee. 

In March 2001, the Goldwater Institute 
reported that spending two to three consecutive 
years in an Arizona charter school has a greater 
positive impact on math and reading test scores 
than does spending two or three years in a tradi- 
tional school. This finding is based on the Stan- 
ford 9 achievement test scores of 60,000 
students in charter and public schools from 
1997-1999. There was no evidence that charter 
schools accept only the best students or encour- 
age the worst performing students to leave. 

Early in 2001, the Arizona Supreme Court 
threw out the ACLU lawsuit challenging the 
state’s tax credit law. The ACLU has appealed 
this ruling to the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals. 

The state’s new Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Jaime A. Molera, has said that he 
favors high academic standards for all students. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Lesislature 

Governor Jane Dee Hull, a Republican, is an 
advocate of charter schools but has not been a 
notable supporter of full parental choice. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Arizona Charter Schools Association 

Patty Shaw, Chairman 

4503 South Butte Avenue 

Tempe, AZ 85285-7235 

Phone: (480) 775-6237 

Pax: (480) 820- 8277 

Web site: www.azcharters.org 

E-mail: glrichardson@netzero.net 



13. Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation, School Choice Issues in Brief, Issue 4, May 16, 2001, p. 1. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation, School Choice Issues in Brief Issue 4, June 5, 2001, p. 1 

16. Editorial, “Dollars to Students, Not Districts,” The Wall Street Journal, January 12, 2001. 

17. Pat Kossan, “Failing-Schools Law Too Tough, Officials Say,” The Arizona Republic, February 10, 2001. 

18. Staff Report, “Education Issues,” Arizona Daily Sun, January 15, 2001. 

19. See Goldwater Institute at www.goldwaterinstitute.org/pdf/032001cmbe.pdf See also Pat Kossan, “Charter Stu- 
dents Outdistance Others,” The Arizona Republic, March 20, 2001. 
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Arizona Department of Public Instruction 

Jaime A. Molera, Superintendent 

Cassandra Larsen, Chief of Staff 

1535 West Jefferson Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Phone: (602) 542-4361 

Fax: (602) 542-5440 

Web site: www.ade.state.az.us/ 

Arizona Regional Resource Center 

Jim Parks, Director 

PPEP TEC High School 

1840 East Benson Highway 

Tucson, AZ 85714 

Phone: (520) 294-6999 

Pax: (520) 294-7735 

Web site: www.resourcenter.org 

E-mail: jparks@resourcenter.org 

Arizona Scholarship Fund 

ChamBria Henderson, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 2576 

Mesa, AZ 85214-2576 

Phone: (480) 497-4564 

Fax: (480) 832-8853 

E-mail: AZScholarships@juno.com 

Arizona School Choice Trust 
Eileen Kline, Chairman 
Lynn Short, Executive Director 
3737 East Broadway Road 
Phoenix, AZ 85040-2966 
Phone: (602) 454-1360 
Fax: (602) 454-1362 
Web site: www.asct.org 
E-mail: info@asct.org 



Arizona State Board for Charter Schools 
4105 North 20th Street, Suite 280 
Phoenix, AZ 85016 
Phone: (602) 468-6369 
Fax: (602) 468-1682 

Arizona State Board of Education 

Bonnie Barclay 

Charter School Division 

1535 West Jefferson Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85007 

Phone: (602) 542-5968 

Fax: (602) 542-3590 

Web site: -www.ade. state. az.us 

E-mail : bbarcla@mail 1 . ade . state . az .us 

Benjamin Franklin Charter School 

Edwin W. Farnsworth, Executive Director 

13732 East Warner Road 

Gilbert, AZ 85296 

Phone: (602) 632-0722 

Fax: (602) 632-8716 

Goldwater Institute 

Christopher Smith, Executive Director 

500 East Coronado 

Phoenix, AZ 85004 

Phone: (602) 462-5000 

Fax: (602) 256-7045 

Web site: -www.azschoolchoice.org 

E-mail: cmbe@info.org 

Morrison Institute for Public Policy 

Mary Joe Waits, Acting Director 

Arizona State University 

Box 874405 

Tempe, AZ 85287-4405 

Phone: (602) 965-4525 

Fax: (602) 965-9219 

Web site: www.asu.edu/copp/morrison 
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State Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1995, amended March 1999 and May 2001 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 4 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 748 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 17th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 454,427 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,106 

• Current expenditures: $2,724,357,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,995 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7,8% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 29,174 

• Average salary: $34,476 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.6 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Arkansas 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


4% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


19% (23%) 


22% (28%) 


12% (18%) 


11% (19%) 


21% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


32% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


41% (42%) 


39% (38%) 


33% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


45% (39%) 


32% (28%) 


46% (38%) 


48% (39%) 


45% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 19th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Arkansas has continued to make incremental 
progress on school choice since its enactment of 
a statewide open enrollment law in 1990. The 
1990 law includes an outreach program to help 
parents find the best school for their children; 
transportation is the responsibility of the stu- 
dent. 

In 1995, then-Govemor Jim Guy Tucker, a 
Democrat, signed Act 1126, which allows any 
local school to become a charter school pro- 
vided the charter does not infringe upon or 
remove existing collective bargaining require- 
ments and is approved by the local board of 
education; has the support of two-thirds of its 
employees and two-thirds of the parents of its 
students; establishes a plan to meet state and 
national education goals; and accepts the state 
board’s rules and regulations. However, because 
the strict bureaucratic requirements have dis- 
couraged teachers and parents at public schools 
from seeking charters, only four had opened by 
fall 2000. 

Governor Mike Huckabee, a Republican, signed 
the Charter Schools Act of 1999 (Act 890) to 
lessen the burden on charters. The new law 
allows any university, private non-sectarian 
institution, or government entity to open one of 
12 open enrollment charter schools and an 
unlimited number of schools to convert to char- 
ter schools. Each congressional district is lim- 
ited to three open enrollment charter schools. 
Charter applicants that were turned down by 
the local school board may appeal to the state 
Board of Education. Charter school principals 
are permitted to hire “qualified” teachers who 
lack state certification. Despite improving the 
law to allow for start-up schools for the first 
time this year, the legislature still requires char- 
ters to obtain the blessing of the school district. 
Charters in districts under court-ordered deseg- 
regation plans must use a weighted lottery in 
student selection. 

In 1997, Arkansas eased regulatory require- 
ments on home schooling. Parents now must 
register their children just once a year rather 
than each semester, and must have their chil- 
dren tested in 5th, 7th, and 10th grades with 



their peers in public school rather than every 
academic year. 

In 1998, the state became a Children’s Scholar- 
ship Fund (CSF) partner, and CEO of Central 
Arkansas, the state’s existing private scholarship 
program, became CSF Arkansas. The CSF, a 
$100 million foundation, matches funds raised 
by Arkansans to underwrite approximately 
1,250 private scholarships to enable low- 
income children in elementary school (K-8) to 
attend a school of choice. In 1999, CSF schol- 
arship recipients were selected randomly by a 
computer- genera ted lottery of 12,210 appli- 
cants. 

In 1999, the state House Education Committee 
failed to take up H.B. 2275, a voucher bill that 
sought to establish publicly financed scholar- 
ships equal to the district’s per-pupil expendi- 
ture to enable students to attend a school of 
choice. A bill to offer tuition tax credits of up to 
$500 was introduced in the House Revenue and 
Taxation Committee but also failed to pass.^^ 

Five years after passage of the charter law, the 
state’s first charter was approved in January 
2000. The Grace Hill Elementary School in the 
Rogers School District converted to charter sta- 
tus in order to gain more flexibility to restruc- 
ture staffing and instruction. Two other schools 
have followed its lead and have gained charter 
approval; West Woods Elementary School in 
the El Dorado School District and Little Rock 
Charter Elementary in the Little Rock School 
District. 

Developments in 2001 

The state approved charters for two additional 
schools for fall 2001: the Academics Plus Char- 
ter School and the Sudbury Charter School. 

The Gateway Charter School, an open enroll- 
ment school located in the Ozark Mountains, 
also will open in fall 2001. 

In April 2001, Governor Huckabee signed into 
law Act 1311 of 2001, which amends the char- 
ter school law to allow any public school district 
to petition the state Board of Education for char- 
ter school status. Previously, conversions were 
allowed only at the local school board level. The 
bill also allows any eligible entity to petition the 



20. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

21. See Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 71, May 21, 1999. 

22. See www.edreJorm.com/charter_schoolsAaws/summary.htm^arkansas and arkedu.state.ar.uslcharterlschools.htm. 
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state Board of Education to apply for a charter 
to operate an open enrollment charter school in 
a commercial or non-profit facility or public 
school district. Another bill (H.B. 1071), 
which was prefiled for the 2001 legislative ses- 
sion, would have permitted tuition scholarships 
for students in low-performing school districts, 
similar to Florida’s Opportunity Scholar- 
ships,^"^ but it died in committee in May 2001. 

The state Department of Education offered a 
charter school technical assistance workshop in 
May “to assist groups in preparing an applica- 
tion for a charter school, groups in the process 
of implementing an approved charter school 
application and groups considering the possibil- 
ity of applying for a charter school. The 
workshop covered such issues as procedural 
requirements, curriculum design, school 
finance, facilities, student and teacher insur- 
ance, teacher retirement, equity compliance, 
child nutrition, special education, federal pro- 
grams, grant opportunities, and teacher mentor- 
ing, among others. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Mike Huckabee, a Republican, has 
signed two bills strengthening the state’s charter 
school law. However, he remains skeptical as to 
whether a statewide voucher system could work 
in this predominantly rural state outside of 
urban areas such as Little Rock.^^ Both houses 
of the legislature are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Arkansans for School Choice 
Oscar Stilley, Chairman 
Central Mall, Suite 516 
5111 Rogers Avenue 
Fort Smith, AR 72903-2041 



Phone: (501) 452-3714 
Fax: (501) 452-5387 
Web site: www.ostilley.com 
E-mail: oscar@ostilley.com 

Arkansas Charter School Association 

Mark Adelstein 

P.O. Box 13971 

Maumelle, AR 72113 

Phone: (501) 851-8142 

Arkansas Department of Education 

Randall Greenway, Charter School Liaison 

4 Capitol Mall, Room 404-A 

Little Rock, AR 72201 

Phone: (501) 682-2009 

Fax: (501) 682-2534 

E-mail: rgreenway@arkedu.kl2.ar.us 

Arkansas Family Council 
Jerry Cox, Executive Director 
414 South Pulaski, Suite 2 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
Phone: (501) 375-7000 
Fax: (501)375-7040 
E-mail: arfamcoun@aol.com 

Arkansas Policy Foundation 

Michael W. Watson, President 

111 Center Street 

Little Rock, AR 72211 

Phone: (501) 537-0825 

Web site: www.GeoCities.com/Heartland/ 

Creek//2355 

E-mail: aggiemw2@aol.com 

Children First America 

Fritz Steiger, President 

901 McClain, Suite 802 

Bentonville, AR 72712 

Phone: (501) 273-6957 

Fax: (501) 273-9362 

Web site: www.ceoamerica.org 

E-mail: ceoamerica@ceoamerica.org 



23. See www.arklegstate.arus/Jtproot/acts/2001/htm/actl311 .pdj/. 

24. See National School Board Association Web site at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

25. See www.arkleg.state.ar.us/jtproot/acts/2001/htm/actl311.pdj/. 

26. See Center for Education Reform Web site at www.edreJorm.com. 
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Children’s Scholarship Fund-Arkansas 
Lawrence Gunnells, Executive Director 
Libby Davis, Program Administrator 
111 Center Street, Suite 1540 
Little Rock, AR 72201 
Phone; (501) 907-0044 
Fax: (501) 907-0047 
E-mail: csflr@mail.snider.net; 
lgunnells@arist otle . net 



Christian Educational Assistance Foundation 
P.O.Box 21867 
Little Rock, AR 72221 
Phone: (501) 219-2323 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntaiy) 

• Charter school law: Established 1992 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 261 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 121,598 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 21st out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 5,986,872 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 8,334 

• Current expenditures: $37,743,144,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,304 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 297,648 

• Average salary: $48,923 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 20. 1 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
California 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


16% (23%) 


21% (28%) 


10% (18%) 


14% (19%) 


19% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


28% (31%) 


42% (41%) 


35% (42%) 


34% (38%) 


27% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


52% (39%) 


36% (28%) 


54% (38%) 


49% (39%) 


53% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 10th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

The popularity of school choice is demonstrated 
by the fact that California boasts the nation’s 
largest charter school enrollment: over 121,500 
students attended 261 charter schools at the 
beginning of the current school year. The enor- 
mous variety of programs includes home-based 
education, independent learning, programs for 
the gifted and talented, schools for students 
expelled from traditional schools, schools for 
international studies, multilingual schools, and 
programs for youth released from detention 
centers. 

Choice is appealing for a number of reasons. 
Despite significant increases in funding over the 
years, the state’s public school system has had 
trouble meeting its education mandate, accord- 
ing to the Pacific Research Institute’s California 
Index of Leading Education Indicators 2000. At 
least 30 percent of public high school students, 
for example, fail to graduate in four years. 
California’s students also repeatedly perform 
below the proficiency level on NAEP math and 
reading exams. 

Charter schools outperformed traditional public 
schools on the state’s 1999 Academic Perfor- 
mance Indicator (API) test, which measures 
school progress. As a percentage of schools, 
more charter schools scored in the top 50 per- 
cent of all public schools than did traditional 
schools.^® Edison Schools performed extremely 
well, for example, on the state’s standardized 
tests. Edison Schools is a for-profit manage- 
ment company based in New York. 

California responded to the grooving demand for 
choice by enacting three interdistrict student 
transfer laws and one intradistrict transfer law 
promoting public school choice. Transportation 
requirements vary, from no allowance to per- 
mission in accordance with standard district 
practices. 

Governor Pete Wilson, a Republican, signed the 
Charter School Act, sponsored by then-Demo- 



cratic State Senator Gary Hart, in 1992. The act 
and its amendments permitted the establish- 
ment of 250 charter schools during the 1998- 
1999 school year and 100 schools each subse- 
quent academic year. Petitions to convert to 
charter status must be signed by 50 percent of 
the teachers in an existing school or by 50 per- 
cent of the parents, or by a required number of 
teachers who indicate a “meaningful intent” to 
teach at a new charter school. 

The strong law allows a charter to operate as a 
non-profit public benefit corporation and 
requires districts to provide space to charter 
schools if available. Teachers must be creden- 
tialed. Charter schools, largely free from state 
and district oversight, are not suWect to district 
collective bargaining agreements. Funding per 
student matches the district’s average per-pupil 
expenditure, captured through a charter school 
block or “categorical” grant. District oversight 
fees are limited to 1 percent of the school bud- 
get or 3 percent if the district provides a build- 
ing or site. Charter schools may negotiate 
separate fees for district services (such as payroll 
or special education). The five-year charters can 
be renewed at five-year intervals. Districts must 
specify in writing why an application was 
denied, and petitioners may appeal to the 
county or state Board of Education.^^ 

California enacted a law in 1999 to allow char- 
ter schools to participate in revolving loans to 
new school districts, to clarify that the schools 
are subject to the statevdde assessment tests 
given to public school students, and to require 
that charter school petitions address dispute 
resolution. 

The courts have weighed in on the merits of the 
charter school laws by upholding in 1997, for 
example, a charter school’s exemption from 
state collective bargaining laws.^^ In October 
1999, the state Court of Appeals upheld a lower 
court decision rejecting a constitutional chal- 
lenge to the charter school laws, including a 
provision permitting charters to be operated as 



27. Lance T. Izumi, with K. Gwynne Cobum, California Index of Leading Education Indicators 2000, Pacific 
Research Institute, February 2000. 

28. Center for Education Reform Newswire, June 14, 2000; see at www.edreform.com. 

29. Edison Schools, press release, October 6, 2000. 

30. The schools and their employees are covered by state public employee collective bargaining laws, and charter 
school teachers may organize if they vote to do so. 

31. Correspondence from Pamela Riley, Pacific Research Institute, November 8, 1999. 

32. Center for Education Reform, “School Reform in the United States: State by State Summary,” Spring 1997. 
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non-profit benefit corporations. The court 
rejected the plaintiffs argument that the legisla- 
ture had improperly delegated authority for 
education to private entities, creating a second 
school system and opening charters to religious 
institutions. 

Despite the court ruling, the Democrat -con- 
trolled legislature and newly elected Democratic 
governor sought in 1999 to impose new regula- 
tions on charter schools. A.B. 842, which would 
have made charter school employees subject to 
their district’s collective bargaining agreement, 
was defeated. It faced surprisingly strong oppo- 
sition from Oakland mayor and former gover- 
nor Jerry Brown. The legislature narrowly 
defeated an effort to restrict charter petitioners 
from “shopping” for sponsor districts, although 
it did restrict the ability of charter schools to 
operate independent or home-study programs, 
affecting more than 27,000 students or one- 
third of the total charter school student popula- 
tion. An effort to enact a bill to create a scholar- 
ship program to give students in poorly 
performing schools a choice also failed. 

San Juan Capistrano Administrator Margaret 
LaRoe sought the authority to turn the entire 
district into a charter, arguing that indepen- 
dence from state regulations would enable dis- 
tricts to use their funds as needed and allow 
superintendents and school boards to concen- 
trate instead on monitoring and supporting 
charter schools. The Capistrano proposal 
received support from an unusual alliance that 
included Republican State Senator Bill Morrow 
and the California teachers association, which 
supported the effort because it guaranteed that 
the district would remain unionized. Legisla- 
tion to implement the proposal died in commit- 
tee, but Morrow promised to try again in 
2001 .^^ 

A new Oakland school superintendent, Dennis 
Chaconas, came to prominence in 2000 with a 
reform plan grounded in accountability. Princi- 
pals, to keep their jobs, must meet annual goals 



for improving test scores, truancy, and gradua- 
tion rates. Oakland’s 90 public schools must 
each post a performance measuring stick — a 
speedometer-like gauge that indicates test 
scores, graduation rate, number of suspensions, 
and how many days teachers and students are 
absent — outside the principal’s office. Each 
school’s report card, along with its improve- 
ment goals, is also posted on the Internet. 

Previously ambivalent toward charter schools, 
Los Angeles Unified Superintendent Roy Romer 
is embracing them to ease classroom over- 
crowding (some 200,000 seats were needed in 
2000-2001 to keep up with expanding enroll- 
ment) and to free administrators to concentrate 
on other problems. 

According to the state’s Academic Performance 
Index, nearly 3,200 schools are low-performing. 
Governor Gray Davis, a Democrat, established 
an accountability program that gives such 
schools money to raise test scores but also 
imposes sanctions if they fail to show significant 
progress. The rigorous academic standards in 
math, science, history, and English language 
arts will not be tied to the state’s API for several 
years. The standards are already receiving high 
marks from groups as diverse as the Fordham 
Foundation and the American Federation of 
Teachers, and teachers are reporting that they 
are an important curriculum aid in designing 
focused lessons. 

In 1999, the first year of the state’s accountabil- 
ity program, only 431 low-performing schools 
were selected to participate. In 2000, another 
430 schools were chosen from over 1,400 that 

TO 

applied. The two-thirds of low-performing 
schools not chosen are not held to the require- 
ments of the accountability program. Schools 
that rank below average on the API can be 
selected over schools that rank at the very bot- 
tom of the scale; thus, some of the worst-per- 
forming schools do not participate in the 
program. 
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In 2000, Arlene Ackerman, head of the San 
Francisco school system and former Washing- 
ton, D.C., Superintendent of Schools, asked a 
committee to study a radical proposal to shift 
control of some of the district’s $500 million 
budget to each of the city’s 115 schools. The 
budgeting formula would give more money to 
schools that serve the neediest students. If 
adopted, it would be a mmor departure from the 
current funding system. 

Proposition 39, changing the requirement for 
approval of local bonds for school construction 
from a two-thirds majority to 55 percent, was 
passed in 2000. It also requires annual perfor- 
mance and financial audits on the use of bond 
proceeds. 

Publicly funded private school choice became a 
major political issue in 1993 when Proposition 
174, which would have amended the state con- 
stitution to allow $2,600 vouchers for families 
to enroll their children in public, private, or 
parochial schools, made it to the ballot. How- 
ever, the initiative faced stiff opposition from 
the California teachers association and received 
only 30 percent of the vote. Several other 
attempts to pass publicly financed school choice 
since then have failed. 

In 2000, Silicon Valley venture capitalist Tim 
Draper sponsored Proposition 38, a voter initia- 
tive to provide parents, regardless of income, 
with universal vouchers worth $4,000 per child 
for use at any public or private school. As many 
as 6.5 million children would have been eligi- 
ble. Draper spent $2 million on a statewide 
signature-gathering campaign and another $23 
million once the initiative was placed on the 
ballot. The state Board of Education, the Califor- 
nia Education Association, and the Howard 
Jarvis Taxpayers Association opposed the mea- 



sure. A June poll found public opinion to be 
split, with 34 percent for the initiative and 39 
percent against; but on election day, the propo- 
sition was soundly defeated, winning only 30 
percent of the vote. Opponents had spent $30 
million to defeat the initiative. Despite this 
setback, however, supporters of vouchers are 
considering another try in 2002. According to 
Patrick Rosenstiel, Proposition 38 Yes campaign 
manager, supporters are encouraged that they 
won one-third of the vote."^ 

Private scholarships continue to attract parents. 
The Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF), a $100 
million foundation, had selected Los Angeles in 
1998 as one of 40 “partner cities” to receive 
matching donations for private scholarships to 
help low-income students attend a school of 
choice. On September 28, 1998, the CSF named 
the entire San Francisco Bay Area a “partner” 
city, promising to match funds raised by Bay 
Area residents to fund approximately 500 pri- 
vate scholarships for low-income students to 
attend a school of choice. On April 22, 1999, 
the CSF announced the recipients of the schol- 
arships selected in a computer-generated lot- 
tery. In the Bay Area, 1,200 recipients were 
chosen from 6,890 applicants; in Los Angeles, 
3,750 recipients were chosen from 54,444 
applicants."^^ 

In 1999, the Independent Institute began offer- 
ing need- and merit-based tuition scholarships 
to low- and moderate-income students in 
Alameda and Contra Costa Counties award- 
ing 107 scholarships that year. In 2000, the 
applicant pool more than doubled, rising from 
400 to 900. The institute awarded 165 scholar- 
ships for 2000-2001, an increase of 50 percent 
over the first year. The scholarships can be 
applied toward tuition at a San Francisco East 
Bay private or parochial school of choice. 
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In 2000, the Catholic Education Foundation 
announced that it would award $4.5 million in 
scholarships to nearly 4,700 children from dis- 
advantaged families enrolled in Roman Catholic 
schools in fall 2001."^® 

Developments In 2001 

California’s rigorous accountability standards, 
praised by groups like the Fordham Founda- 
tion, are not yet tied to the state’s Academic Per- 
formance Index (API). Meanwhile, California is 
making schools accountable to the public by 
publishing school rankings on the Academic 
Performance Index, which is based largely on 
the Stanford 9 test.^^ Last year, according to the 
rankings released on January 16, 2001, 17 per- 
cent of the state’s public schools met their tar- 
get, a five-point improvement over 1999. Few 
schools advanced or slipped significantly on the 
Index. Rankings for the nearly 7,000 schools 
ranged from 200 to 1000. The state target last 
year was 800; only 12 percent achieved that 
level based on 1999 test scores. Underper- 
forming schools must meet their target within 
two years or face a variety of sanctions: state 
takeover, giving a charter to parents to run the 
school, removing the staff, or closing the school. 

Schools can win lucrative cash awards by 
improving their API ranking by 5 percent. 
Between January and May 2001, nearly two- 
thirds of California schools will share $677 mil- 
lion from the state. Cashing in, however, will 
become more difficult for thousands of schools 
under the governor’s new proposal. Because 
rules would become stricter for schools that 
achieved 712 or above on the API last year. 



more than 33 percent of the schools in the state 
would face higher performance thresholds. 

A San Francisco Chronicle analysis shows that, 
with few exceptions, schools with large num- 
bers of poor and limited English-speaking stu- 
dents were just as likely to win cash rewards in 
the first round as were more privileged schools. 
The findings contradict arguments that the pro- 
gram treats disadvantaged schools unfairly by 
distributing money based on academic perfor- 
mance rather than need.^^ 

A narrow majority of San Francisco’s new 
school board is philosophically opposed to for- 
profit management of public schools, such as 
Edison Schools. Edison manages 113 schools in 
22 states and serves 57,000 students. Three 
years ago, the San Francisco board signed a five- 
year contract with Edison to run one of the city’s 
schools through 2003. The school has had the 
third most improved showing on statewide 
tests^^ out of all 71 public schools in San Fran- 
cisco.^^ Edison has kept its promise by dramati- 
cally improving the scores of these students in a 
troubled neighborhood,^^ but the Board of Edu- 
cation recently tried to revoke its contract. On 
March 27, 2001, the board gave Edison 90 days 
to fix a host of shortcomings or lose its contract. 
The decision followed the release of a San Fran- 
cisco Unified School District report that accused 
Edison Schools of discriminating against black 
students, urging special education students to 
apply elsewhere, and threatening teachers. Edi- 
son officials categorically denied these accusa- 
tions. 
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On June 25, the San Francisco school board 
voted not to extend the charter for Edison Char- 
ter Academy. At the same time, however, it 
agreed to allow Edison Schools to request a state 
charter from the California Board of Education. 
Without this exception, the revocation of a 
charter by a local board would preclude Edison 
Schools from receiving a state charter under 
current law. Edison Schools agreed to pay the 
same rent other charters pay and the district 
agreed to pay for student busing for two years. 
Edison also must give up $300,000 in desegre- 
gation funds. Its teachers, who must become 
Edison School employees, were given two years 
to decide if they want to return to the traditional 
school system. On July 12, the state board voted 
unianimously to grant the charter. 

Applications to attend the Bay Area’s top private 
or parochial high schools far outweigh the num- 
ber of available slots, which are so coveted that 
parents are willing to shuttle their children to 
schools hours from home. Since 1990, while the 
number of private and parochial high schools in 
the district has increased only slightly, applica- 
tions have more than doubled. Parents cite their 
concerns about the quality of public education, 
the size of secondary school classes, and the risk 
of violence.^® 

Defying the region’s economic recession, many 
private schools in Silicon Valley have raised 
tuition by at least twice the inOation rate in 
response to overwhelming demand and compe- 
tition with the public schools for teachers. At a 
couple of schools in the Valley, tuition now 
equals or exceeds that of some private colleges 
in the area. Though many parents can afford to 
absorb the costs, others who might have two or 
more children in the same expensive school find 
the increases excessive. 

Nancy Ichinaga, a former principal at a high- 
performing school recently appointed to the 
state Board of Education, is nationally recog- 
nized for her refusal to accept the notion that 
poor and minority children cannot learn. At 
Bennett-Kew Elementary School in Inglewood, 



she implemented a strict phonics-based reading 
program combined with in-house testing and 
teacher development, and ended bilingual edu- 
cation and social promotion. The school, with a 
student body made up of over 50 percent Afri- 
can-American and Latino students and over 75 
percent poor children, scored in the top level on 
the state’s Academic Performance Index. 
Teacher associations, advocates of bilingual 
education, and other members of the education 
establishment who oppose reforms in the status 
quo attempted to block her confirmation.^^ She 
was finally confirmed in February 2001. 

Charter school developments are mixed so far 
this year. After heated debate among school 
board members and the community, a charter 
school was approved for Vista on March 15, 
2001.^^ State Controller and then-candidate for 
mayor of Los Angeles Kathleen Connell 
announced in March that she would have the 
city sponsor 60 charter schools over the next 
four years if she won. She also would create an 
office of education to assist groups trying to 
start charter schools. New charter schools 
would be required to use proven instructional 
methods and establish rigorous performance 
standards. Enrollment would be limited to 500 
students at the elementary level, 1,000 in mid- 
dle school, and 1,500 in high school. “As we 
have seen here, charter schools work,” said 
Connell. “If the city gets behind this effort, more 
children will have access to this kind of educa- 
tional opportunity.”^^ 

In late March, however, school trustees in 
Corona-Norco revoked the charter of California 
Hope Charter Academy in Riverside County, 
citing alleged violations of charter, state, and 
federal laws. The school, which opened in Sep- 
tember 2000, sought to give students who study 
at home a place to take group music and drama 
lessons. The Indio Charter School in Riverside 
County had until April 6, 2001 , to respond to a 
list of concerns cited by the county Office of 
Education; if the answers are deemed unsatis- 
factory, the school’s charter could be revoked. 
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Riverside County has had a string of charter 
denials and revocations rooted in disagreements 
over how much autonomy charter schools 
should have.^"^ Meanwhile, the Sonoma Charter 
School, which scored the highest of any school 
in Sonoma Valley on the state’s standardized 
test, is one of three district schools to qualify for 
the monetary bonus under the governor’s pro- 
gram. It has a waiting list of 300.^^ 

Time magazine characterized the Accelerated 
Charter School in South Central Los Angeles as 
the nation’s best elementary school. Stanford 
achievement test scores at Accelerated have 
jumped 93 percent since 1997, with a 35 per- 
cent improvement in reading scores and a 28 
percent improvement in math last year alone. 
The school outperformed the other public 
schools in its community by 270 percent on last 
year’s standardized tests. This South Central Los 
Angeles community, plagued by crime and 
drugs, is comprised primarily of low-income 
Latino and African-American families, nearly 
half of whom have not completed 9th grade. Its 
experience shows that high academic perfor- 
mance is possible even in troubled communi- 

ties.66 

A Senate bill (S.B. 740) approved by committee 
on June 6, 2001, would cut funding for home- 
school charter schools that do not meet 
accountability standards by 10 percent in 2001- 
2002, 20 percent in 2002-2003, and at least 30 
percent thereafter. The bill, authored by Senator 
Jack O’Connell (D-San Luis Obispo) to elimi- 
nate “abuses” by charter schools, would essen- 
tially require schools to justify their funding 
through test scores and other accountability 
measures. The bill proposes placing the money 
cut from charter schools into a fund to raise $10 
million for building charter school facilities in 
low-income areas. Charter supporters are 
opposed to the measure.^^ 

New legislation sponsored by state Senator Ray 
Haynes (R) that would require public school 



teachers to send their children to public schools 
is drawing sharp criticism from the state’s larg- 
est teaching union. “[I]n their campaign to 
defeat school vouchers for all California fami- 
lies,” notes Haynes, “the teachers’ union argued 
that vouchers would destroy the public school 
system.” A poll conducted by the teachers asso- 
ciation, however, found that most of the 33 per- 
cent of teachers who have school-age children 
send their children to private schools.^® 

In May 2001, the Pacific Legal Foundation filed 
a lawsuit against the state Department of Educa- 
tion for imposing regulations on charter schools 
that are not authorized by law and that violate 
the spirit and intent of the Charter Schools Act. 
The suit charges that both the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and the Department of Edu- 
cation force charter schools to abandon their 
ovm financial accounting systems and adopt 
more costly, inefficient, and burdensome 
reporting systems of the public schools. The suit 
was filed on behalf of the California Network of 
Educational Charters, a statewide organization 
dedicated to furthering the common interests of 
charter schools in the state, and Constellation 
Community Middle School, a charter school in 
the Long Beach Unified School District. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Joseph Graham (Gray) Davis, Jr., a 
Democrat opposes taxpayer-financed school 
vouchers. Both houses of the legislature are 
controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Education Foundation 
Hugh Ralston, Executive Director 
3424 Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles, CA 90010 
Phone: (213) 637-7576 
Fax: (213) 637-6111 
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Assemblyman Steve Baldwin 

State Capitol 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Phone: (916) 445-3266 

Fax; (916) 323-8470 

E-mail: Steve.Baldwin@asm.ca.gov 

The BASIC Fund 

LaVois Flooks, Executive Director 

268 Bush Street, #2717 

San Francisco, CA 94104 

Phone: (415) 986-7221 

Fax: (415) 986-5358 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
(BAEO) 

Amber Blackwell, Member, Board of Directors 
6441 Flerzog Street 
Oakland, CA 94608 
Phone: (510) 658-6454 

California Citizens for a Sound Economy 
(CSE) 

Julie Vazquez 

101 East Green Street, Suite 9 
Pasadena, CA 91105 
Phone: (626) 564-9340 
E-mail: jvazquez@cse.org 

California Charter Schools Development 
Center 

Institute for Education Reform, CSU 
Eric Premack 
6000 J Street 

Sacramento, CA 95819-6018 

Phone: (916) 278-4600 

Fax: (916) 278-5014 

Web site: www.cacharterschools.org 

E-mail: epremack@calstate.edu 

California Department of Education 
721 Capitol Mall 
P.O. Box 944272 
Sacramento, CA 94244-2720 
Phone: (916) 657-2451 

California Network of Educational Charters 

Susan Steelman Bragato, Executive Director 

1139 San Carlos Avenue, #304 

San Carlos, CA 94070 

Phone: (650) 654-6003 

Fax: (650) 654-4267 

Web site: www.canec.org 

California Public Policy Foundation 
John Kurzweil, President 
P.O. Box 931 
Camarillo, CA 93011 



Phone: (805) 445-9183 
E-mail: calprev@gte.net 

Capitol Resource Institute 
Natalie Williams, President 
1414 K Street, Suite 200 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Phone: (916) 498-1940 
Fax: (916) 448-2888 
Web site; www.capitolresource.org 
E-mail; capitolres@aol.com 

Center for the Study of Popular Culture 

David Florowitz, President 

9911 West Pico Boulevard, Suite 1290 

Los Angeles, CA 90035 

Phone: (800) 752-6562 

Fax; (310) 843-3692 

Web site: www.cspc.org 

E-mail: dhorowitz@cspc.org 

CEO Oakland 
Nancy Berg, Administrator 
P.O. Box 21456 
Oakland, CA 94620 
Phone: (510) 483-7971 
Fax: (510) 547-0223 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Los Angeles 

Julia Maclnnes, Executive Director 

1650 Ximeno Street, #245 

Long Beach, CA 90804 

Phone: (562) 961-9250; (888) 965-9009 

Fax: (562) 961-9240 

Claremont Institute 

250 West First Street, Suite 330 

Claremont, CA 91711 

Phone: (909) 621-6825 

Fax: (909) 626-8724 

Web site: www.claremont.org 

Golden State Center for Public Policy Studies 

Brian Kennedy, Director 

1127 11th Street, Suite 206 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

Phone: (916) 446-7924 

Fax; (916) 446-7990 

Web site; www.claremont.org 

E-mail: britrav@aol.com 

The Hoover Institution 

Stanford University 

Williamson M. Evers, Research Fellow 

Stanford, CA 94305 

Phone; (650) 723-1148 

Fax: (650) 723-1687 

Web site: www.hoover.org 
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Independent Institute 
David J. Theroux, President 
100 Swan Way 
Oakland, CA 94621 
Phone: (510) 632-1366 
Fax: (510) 568-6040 
Web site: www.independent.org 
E-mail: info@independent.org 

Independent Scholarship Fund 

Deborah Wright, ISF Director 

100 Swan Way 

Oakland, CA 94621-1428 

Phone: (510) 632-1366 

Fax: (510) 568-6040 

Web site: www.independent.org 

E-mail : scholarships@independent . org 

Pacific Research Institute for Public Policy 

Center for School Reform 

Lance Izumi, Director 

750 Sansome Street, Suite 450 

San Francisco, CA 941 1 1 

Phone: (916) 448-1926 

Fax: (916) 448-3856 

Web site: www.pacificresearch.org 

Senator Charles Poochigian 
Bill Lucia, Chief of Staff 
State Capitol 
Sacramento, CA 95831 
Phone: (916) 445-9600 

Reason Public Policy Institute 

3415 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Suite 400 

Los Angeles, CA 90034 



Phone: (310) 391-2245 
Fax: (310) 391-4395 
Web site: www.reason.org 

RPP International 
Paul Berman 

2200 Powell Street, Suite 250 
Emeryville, CA 94710 
Phone: (510) 450-2550 

San Francisco Independent Scholars Fund 
Pam Riley, Program Director 
755 Sansome Street, Suite 450 
San Francisco, CA 94111 
Phone: (415) 989-0833 

Senate Office of Research 
Patty Quate 

1020 N Street, Suite 200 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
Phone: (916) 445-1727 
Fax: (916) 324-3944 

Senate Republican Fiscal Committee 
Ann McKinney, Education Consultant 
State Capitol Room 2209 
Sacramento, CA 95831 
Phone: (916) 323-9221 

State Policy Network 
Arlington Boulevard 
Richmond, CA 94805 
Phone: (510) 965-9700 
Fax: (510) 965-9600 
Web site: www.spn.org 
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State Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1993, amended in 1998 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 76 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 19,128 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 8th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 723,633 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,539 

• Current expenditures: $3,864,151,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,340 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5,6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 41,607 

• Average salary: $39,284 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 17,4 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Pr^ate School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Colorado 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


7 % ( 6 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


3 % ( 4 %) 


2 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


27 % ( 23 %) 


28 % ( 28 %) 


20 % ( 18 %) 


22 % ( 19 %) 


30 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


35 % ( 31 %) 


46 % ( 41 %) 


45 % ( 42 %) 


42 % ( 38 %) 


36 % ( 33 %) 


Belovr Basic 


( 37 %) 


31 % ( 39 %) 


24 % ( 28 %) 


33 % ( 38 %) 


33 % ( 39 %) 


32 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 9th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Colorado’s strong effort to promote public 
school choice began in 1990, when the legisla- 
ture adopted the Public Schools of Choice Act. 
This law requires all districts to establish poli- 
cies and procedures for allowing open enroll- 
ment in all programs or schools for resident 
pupils, subject to space restrictions or desegre- 
gation plans. In 1994, the law was amended to 
allow students from other districts to enroll in a 
school without tuition payments from parents, 
subject to space and staff limitations. Parents 
may enroll their children in a public school 
either within or outside their district with four 
limitations: There must be adequate space; 
appropriate services must be available for the 
child (as in the case of special needs, either cog- 
nitive or physical); the child must meet eligibil- 
ity requirements; and the child’s admission 
must not create a need to modify the curricu- 
lum. 

In November 1992, a full school choice ballot 
initiative, the Choice School Reform, was 
defeated by a margin of 62 percent to 37 per- 
cent. The initiative would have given parents 
vouchers worth 50 percent of the per-pupil 
expenditure to send a child to a public, private, 
or religious school of choice. 

In June 1993, the legislature passed the Charter 
Schools Act. The Act allows any group of con- 
cerned parents, teachers, or members of the 
community to submit an application to open a 
charter school as a “public” school. It allows the 
schools to remain somewhat independent from 
state and local regulations. Enrollment in the 
schools is open. Funding for each charter is now 
95 percent of average per-pupil revenue (the 
per-student amount determined yearly by the 
state legislature plus capital reserve and liability 
insurance). According to finance guidelines, 
state and federal funds flow from the state to the 
county, and through the district to the charter 
school. Each charter, through the application 
process, must seek waivers from specific district 
policies. It may petition the state board for waiv- 
ers from state laws and regulations. 

A challenge to the state school board’s authority 
to overrule a local district’s rejection of a charter 
application was upheld by the Colorado 
Supreme Court. Though the state board can 



order a district to approve an application, the 
terms of the contract are to be sorted out at the 
local level. 

Several programs like Denver’s Educational 
Options for Children (EOC) provide partial 
tuition scholarships to low-income students to 
attend a school of choice for a four-year period. 
This program is funded entirely by grants from 
the Adolph Coors Foundation. A total of 
$200,000 was awarded for the 1999-2000 
school year, enabling approximately 110 stu- 
dents to attend a school of choice. 

In May 1997, a group of African-American par- 
ents filed a lawsuit claiming that Denver was 
failing to teach basic skills to poor and minority 
students. The suit called for the district to grant 
poor families tuition vouchers to use at a public 
or private school of choice. In early 2000, a Col- 
orado appeals court ruled against the parents, 
who had been joined by many others in the suit; 
that decision was appealed to the Colorado 
Supreme Court. 

Colorado voters rejected a refundable tuition tax 
credit ballot initiative (Initiative 17) in the 1998 
general election. The amount of the credit 
would have been at least 50 percent of the 
state’s per-pupil expenditure, but no more than 
80 percent of the actual cost of private school 
tuition. For children with special needs, the 
credits would have been higher. 

According to the Colorado League of Charter 
Schools, legislation enacted in 1998 streamlined 
the charter school waiver process and provided 
charters vdth access to financing for tax-exempt 
facilities. The state’s school finance act was 
changed to provide additional support to rural 
school districts vdth charter schools. The sunset 
provision of the Charter Schools Act was 
removed, making the act permanent. 

On March 31, 1999, Governor Bill Owens, a 
Republican, signed into law a requirement that 
school districts fully fund charter schools at 95 
percent of per-pupil revenue. Districts funded 
only 80 percent of charter school costs. The 
measure sponsored by Representative Doug 
Dean (R-18) and Senator Ken Arnold (R-23) 
increased funding to charter schools by about 
$6 million. It also allowed districts to keep 5 
percent of their per-pupil revenues to pay for 
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charter school administrative overhead and to 
permit charter schools to enter into contracts 
with the district for other supportive services. 

In June 1999, the governor signed S.B. 52 to 
authorize charter schools to develop and main- 
tain on-line programs by themselves or with 
other charter schools, districts, or boards of 
cooperative services. 

S.B. 100, a measure to create state charter 
school districts with the state board as their gov- 
erning board, did not pass in 1999. Another 
bill, H.B. 1044, sponsored by Representative 
Nancy Spence (R-39) to allow local school 
boards to waive nearly all state regulations with- 
out approval by local accountability boards, 
parents, teachers, or administrators, faltered in 
the Senate education committee after being 
passed by the House. 

Two choice bills introduced in 1999 did not 
make it out of committee. Senator John 
Andrews (R-Arapahoe), the vice-chairman of 
the Senate Education Committee, introduced 
S.B. 162 to create a tuition tax credit for pre- 
school tuition. S.B. 55 was introduced by Sena- 
tor Doug Linkhart (D-Denver) to allow tax 
credits worth 25 percent of cash donations to a 
school in the state. It was approved by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee but died in the Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Colorado NAACP President Willie Breazell was 
forced to resign his position after voicing his 
support for publicly funded private school 
choice in an August 17, 1999, opinion piece in 
the Colorado Springs Cazette-TdegraphJ^ 

Conservative lawmakers and minority activists 
promoted an initiative in the 2000-2001 legisla- 
tive session to create a statewide voucher pro- 
gram in the School Guarantee Act. Parents 
dissatisfied with their child’s academic, moral, 
or physical well-being would receive a voucher 
to enroll their child in a school of choice. Once 
parents outlined their specific complaint, the 
school would have up to three months to 
respond. If parents were still dissatisfied, they 



would receive a voucher of about 80 percent of 
the per-pupil expenditure at the school (around 
$5,000). The plan was defeated in February 
2000 . 

A group of voucher advocates launched a pri- 
vate scholarship program in February 2000 to 
award $1 million in scholarships annually to 
low-income Denver students to attend a school 
of choice. The Alliance for Choice in Education 
plans to award 500-700 grants each year. 

Under the leadership of Governor Bill Owens, 
Colorado enacted in April 2000 an accountabil- 
ity system to grade schools according to student 
performance on state tests. Failing public 
schools that do not improve after three years 
would be forced to convert into a charter 
school.^^ 

The state House passed a bill to allow groups of 
parents and educators to apply to the state 
board rather than the district for permission to 
operate a state charter school. The bill died in 
the Senate. 

In May 2000 the state Department of Education 
released a report on the 1998-1999 school year 
that made specific reference to the 51 charter 
schools in operation for at least two years. The 
report revealed that the charter schools were 
outpacing the traditional public schools. On 
average, charter students scored 10 to 16 per- 
centage points above statewide averages, and 
three-fourths of charter schools were outper- 
forming their home districts and schools with 
comparable demographic profiles. 

In July 2000, the Colorado Supreme Court 
effectively ended the effort by Colorado English 
for Children to place an initiative on the 
November 2000 ballot to require public schools 
to offer a one-year English immersion program 
for non-English-speaking students. The court 
ruled against the language of the initiative. 
Despite this setback, the group remains com- 
mitted to placing the initiative on the 2002 bal- 
iot7® 
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In November 2000, voters approved a state 
funding increase in Amendment 23 by a margin 
of 52 percent to 48 percent. To create a $4.5 bil- 
lion fund for education, the funding will 
increase by at least the rate of inflation plus 1 
percentage point over the next decade, and by 
the rate of inflation each year thereafter. The 
additional funds will be drawn from state sur- 
pluses to fulfill a requirement that education 
funding from the general fund increase by at 
least 5 percent per year. Some critics worry that 
the amendment’s broad categories will enable its 
funds to be spent rewarding the status quo.^^ 

A referendum to direct up to $250 million in 
state surpluses into math and science programs 
over the next five years was defeated by a mar- 
gin of 58 percent to 42 percent.®^ 

By fall 2000, enrollment in Jefferson County’s 
nine charter schools was more than triple the 
number of pupils in 1994-1995, the district’s 
first year for charters. In 1999-2000, 21 percent 
of Jefferson County students had used choice 
options, including charters.®^ 

Developments in 2001 

Colorado schools are phasing out school report 
cards that assign letter grades in place of 
“accountability reports.” On January 23, 2001, 
with the blessing of the governor, the House 
Education Committee approved a bill changing 
the grading system. Instead, accountability 
reports will now designate rankings of “average, 
low, or unsatisfactory” for schools that had 
received C, D, or F grades, and “excellent” and 
“high” for those receiving A and B grades.®^ 

The 2001 legislature introduced three school 
choice bills: 



• S.B. 64 to authorize a statewide universal 
voucher program, which was postponed for 
discussion;®^ 

• H.B. 1219 to create tax credits for donations 
to organizations that award private tuition 
scholarships, which the House passed by a 
vote of 39 to 25;®"^ and 

• H.B. 1180 to establish a refundable K-12 
tuition tax credit of up to $3,000 for tuition 
expenses and up to $1,500 for home- 
schooling expenses, which died in commit- 

In February 2001, the independent Pacey Eco- 
nomics Group based in Boulder, released a 
report on funding for Amendment 23. It shows 
that if the legislature continues to increase 
spending under the amendment at the 6. 1 per- 
cent annual growth rate currently budgeted, the 
fund will accumulate enough money to support 
K-12 schools beyond 2025. It warned that if the 
annual growth rate falls by even 1 percent, the 
fund would be bankrupt by 2016. This would 
require extra funding from the budget and limit 
the success of other initiatives, such as Governor 
Owens’s $6.8 million initiative for charter 
school construction. 

On April 25, 2001, the Bill and Melinda Gates 
Foundation announced an $8 million five-year 
grant for “high-tech” schools along with two ini- 
tiatives to encourage small high schools. A plan 
to break up large low-performing schools will 
use as a model the breakup of Denver’s Manual 
High School into three small schools this fall. 
Large high schools earning failing grades on 
summer school report cards can apply for this 
program. In addition, a network will be created 
to link charter high schools across the state in 
order to share effective practices and shoulder 
common costs. Governor Owens and Barbara 
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O’Brien, president of the Colorado Children’s 
Campaign, worked to secure the grant, believed 
to be the largest private award ever given to K- 
12 schools in the state. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Bill F. Owens, a Republican, believes 
that public schools can be improved by closing 
down the state’s worst schools, ending grants of 
tenure to new teachers, testing yearly, and 
requiring every high school junior to take the 
ACT college entrance exam. As a state senator, 
he had sponsored the Charter School Act and 
wrote the law that legalized home schooling. 

His education budget contains $3.4 million to 
establish seven special charter schools for dis- 
ruptive students. The Colorado House is led by 
Republicans and the Senate by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Alliance for Choice in Education (ACE) 

511 16th Street, Suite 300 
Denver, CO 80202 
Phone: (303) 573-1603 
Fax: (303) 573-7340 
Web site: www.gotoschool.org 

Association of Christian Schools Interna- 
tional 

Burt Carney 
P.O. Box 35097 

Colorado Springs, CO 80935-3509 
Phone: (719) 528-6906 
Fax: (719) 531-0631 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 

Dale Sadler, Member, Board of Directors 

400 South Colorado Boulevard, Suite 600 

Denver, CO 80246 

Phone: (303) 316-6630 

Fax: (303) 316-6631 

E-mail: holiness99@aol.com 

Colorado Children’s Campaign 
Barbara O’Brien, President 
225 East 16th Ave., Suite B-300 
Denver, CO 80203 
Phone: (303) 839-1580 



Fax: (303) 839-1354 

Web site: www.coloradokids.org 

Colorado Department of Education 

Cindy Howerter, Assistant to the Commissioner 

201 East Colfax 

Denver, CO 80203-1799 

Phone: (303) 866-6806 

Fax: (303) 866-6938 

Web site: www.cde.state.co.us 

Colorado League of Charter Schools 

Jim Griffin, Director 

7700 West Woodard Drive 

Lakewood, CO 80227 

Phone: (303) 989-5356 

Fax:(303)985-7721 

Web site: www.coloradoleague.org 

E-mail: clcs@rmi.net 

Education Commission of the States 

Kathy Christie, Director of Information 

Clearinghouse 

707 17th Street, Suite 2700 

Denver, CO 80202-3427 

Phone: (303) 299-3613 

Fax: (303) 296-8332 

Web site: www.ecs.org 

E-mail: kchristie@ecs.org 

Educational Options for Children 
Sheryl Glaser, Program Administrator 
do Adolph Coors Foundation 
3773 Cherry Creek North Drive 
Denver, CO 80209 
Phone: (720) 981-2557 
Fax: (303) 948-5923 

Greater Educational Opportunities 

Foundation 

Kevin Teasley, President 

928 Osage 

Manitou Springs, CO 80829 
Phone: (303) 296-4311 

Independence Institute 

Jon Caldara, President 

14142 Denver West Parkway, Suitel85 

Golden, CO 80401 

Phone: (303) 279-6536 

Fax: (303) 279-4176 
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National Conference of State Legislatures 

William Pound, Executive Director 

Eric Hirsch, Policy Specialist 

1560 Broadway, Suite 700 

Denver, CO 80202 

Phone: (303) 830-2200 

Fax: (303) 863-8003 

Web site: www.ncsl.org 

E-mail: info@ncsl.org 



Parent Information Center 

Independence Institute 

Pam Benigno, Director 

14142 Denver West Parkway, Suitel85 

Golden, CO 80401 

Phone: (303) 279-6536 

Fax: (303) 279-4176 

E-mail: Pam@i2i.org 
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State Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1996 
Strength of Law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 16 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 2,138 
Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 10th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 558,860 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,069 

• Current expenditures: $5,679,740,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $10,163 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4.7% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and rankings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 41 ,266 

• Average salary: $52,100 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.5 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP Test Results: 



NAEP Tests 
Connecticut 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


11 % ( 6 %) 


4 % ( 2 %) 


3 % ( 2 %) 


5 % ( 4 %) 


3 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


35 % ( 23 %) 


38 % ( 28 %) 


28 % ( 18 %) 


26 % ( 19 %) 


33 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


32 % ( 31 %) 


40 % ( 41 %) 


44 % ( 42 %) 


39 % ( 38 %) 


32 % ( 33 %) 


Below Basic 


( 37 %) 


22 % ( 39 %) 


18 % ( 28 %) 


25 % ( 38 %) 


30 % ( 39 %) 


32 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 8th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Connecticut continues to make progress in 
offering public school choice to parents. 

Though the state’s charter school effort to 
improve achievement and desegregate schools 
has seen two casualties, the remaining charter 
schools boast long waiting lists. They are popu- 
lar with parents and students, who prefer the 
smaller, more intimate classes, longer school 
days and specialized curricula.®® The state reim- 
burses public school districts that provide trans- 
portation to private school students, but this is 
the only manner in which public funds are used 
to support private education. 

In 1995, Governor John Rowland, a Republican, 
established the Governor’s Commission on 
School Choice in response to poor student per- 
formance on the Connecticut Mastery Tests. 

The commission’s 16 members included public 
and private school teachers and administrators, 
public officials, business professionals, and a 
private school student. The commission made 
four recommendations: 

1 . Establish a pilot early childhood choice program 
to assist families in choosing from a broad 
range of accredited public and private early 
childhood education programs. Assistance 
could take the form or a state tax credit for a 
portion of the tuition and fees paid to the 
accredited program. Families with no tax 
liability would be eligible for a periodic 
credit toward tuition and fees. 

2. Expand Project Concern, a public school 
choice program in Greater Hartford. 
Options could include accredited private 
schools and public schools for students in 
participating suburban districts. Parents of 
the students who chose a private school 
would receive an income tax credit or a 
scholarship of up to 50 percent of the dis- 
trict’s per-pupil expenditure; the district 
would retain the rest. Any urban school that 
accepted an out-of-district student would 
receive a grant equal to 100 percent of the 
receiving district’s revenue per pupil. The 
commission urged the legislature to con- 
sider additional financial incentives to 
encourage other districts to participate. 

3. Establish charter schools and give them full 
autonomy to be funded publicly on par with 
other public schools by receiving 100 per- 



cent of the district’s average per-pupil 
expenditure. The schools would not charge 
tuition, subsidizing their start-up costs with 
private funds. Charter schools with religious 
affiliation were not recommended. The 
commission recommended that new charter 
schools should be free to structure their 
own curricula and exempt from teacher ten- 
ure and certification laws. 

4. Fund a school choice implementation study 
with the commission serving as watchdog. 

On June 4, 1996, Governor Rowland signed a 
charter school bill authorizing the creation of 24 
charter schools. The law went into effect on 
October 4, 1996. 

In 1997, the state increased the grant for Project 
Concern students from $468 to $2,000 per stu- 
dent. The program remains voluntary. It also 
increased the enrollment cap for charter schools 
from 1,000 to 1,500. It additionally enacted the 
Enhanced Educational Choice and Opportuni- 
ties Act, requiring districts to provide opportu- 
nities for students to interact with students and 
teachers from other racial, ethnic, and economic 
backgrounds. The law required districts to 
report by October 1 , 1998, on the programs and 
activities they had initiated to foster such inter- 
action; and to phase in and operate a statewide 
interdistrict attendance program for the next 
school year in Bridgeport, New Haven, and 
Hartford, making it statewide by 2005. Districts 
were also mandated to develop and implement 
written policies and procedures for encouraging 
parent-teacher communication. 

A private scholarship foundation, CEO Con- 
necticut, was established to serve low-income 
students in Hartford and Bridgeport. The pro- 
gram offered 301 five-year scholarships in 
1998-1999 for students in kindergarten 
through 6th grade. CEO Connecticut’s program 
doubled in size for 1999-2000, thanks to a $1 
million donation to provide 250 four-year 
scholarships to low-income students in kinder- 

^ QQ 

garten through 5th grade in Hartford. 

In his State of the State address in February 
2000, Governor Rowland called for increased 
funding for the existing school choice program 
and a tuition tax credit of up to $500 for the 
cost of tuition at private or religious schools. A 
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bill (H. 5234) was introduced to create a tax 
credit against the state personal income tax for 
certain educational expenses as a “piggyback” 
credit of 15 percent of the federal HOPE and/or 
Lifetime Learning tax credit claimed on federal 
returns that year. The bill was designed to make 
higher education more affordable for middle- 
class families. It was referred to the Joint Com- 
mittee of Bonding, Revenue and Finance but 
was never brought to the floor of the House. A 
Senate bill (S. 144) was also introduced to cre- 
ate a state personal income tax credit for pri- 
mary and secondary education tuition expenses. 
Designed to foster competition among schools 
and to improve educational opportunities for 
students, this bill also never made it out of the 
Finance Committee. 

Two other tuition tax credit bills were intro- 
duced in 2000. H.5098 and S.42 would estab- 
lish a credit against the personal income tax for 
certain educational expenses. Both bills were 
referred to the Joint Finance, Revenue, and 
Bonding Committee, but never made it to the 
floor for debate. The bills were not reintroduced 
in 2001.^^ 

By 2000, most of the state’s charter schools 
reported that they were just getting by finan- 
cially. Two had closed, one was under state 
review, and two others were expected to convert 
to regional magnet schools. One of these con- 
versions involves Hartford’s Breakthrough Char- 
ter School, a charter school success story. The 
school’s 175 students receive an education 
emphasizing moral character. Since the school’s 
opening, test scores on the Connecticut Mastery 
Test have risen steadily, and in some cases are 
comparable to or exceed statewide averages. 

The legislature will consider funding the school 
as an interdistrict regional magnet school, 
which will send thousands of dollars in addi- 
tional state assistance its way, opening it up to 
families across the Hartford region. 



Public Act 99-121, a statute intended to 
improve bilingual education, went into effect in 
2000. It gives parents the power to choose 
whether their children will attend bilingual edu- 
cation programs. 

Developments in 2001 

Governor John Rowland, whose support for 
school vouchers has churned controversy, pro- 
posed an urban scholarship program. He wants 
the state to spend $15 million of its projected 
surplus on a five-year pilot program to give par- 
ents in the state’s poorest districts grants of up 
to $1,500 a year to send their children to private 
or parochial schools. Democrat lawmakers on 
the legislature’s Education Committee, however, 
refused to hold a public hearing on the bill and 
a similar one proposed by Republican leaders to 
provide vouchers for children in the 100 lowest- 
performing schools. The bill ultimately stalled 
in the legislature, though proponents hope to 
revive it next year. 

The five-year charters for six of the state’s pio- 
neering charter schools, including New Haven’s 
Common Ground School, will expire next 
spring. In April 2001 , the six schools underwent 
an intense review by the state Department of 
Education, consisting of self-study, public hear- 
ings, and site visits by educators from within 
and outside of the department. Four more 
schools will be evaluated in October. This 
unique renewal process for charter schools 
makes them more accountable than traditional 
public schools. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor John Rowland, a Republican, strongly 
supports public and private school choice. He 
supported the recommendations of the Gover- 
nor’s Commission on School Choice and has 
vowed to fight for serious education reform. In 
his 2000 State of the State address, he proposed 
a $500 tax credit for parents of students who 
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attend private or religious schools. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by Dem- 
ocrats. 

State Contacts 

CEO Connecticut-Bridgeport/Hartford/ 

New Haven 

Bill Heinrichs, Executive Director 

97 Crescent Street 

Hartford, CT 06106 

Phone: (860) 297-4254 

Fax: (860) 987-6218 

E-mail: wheinrichs@juno.com 

Connecticut Charter Schools Association 

Tim Dutton 

The Bridge Academy 

P.O. Box 2267 

Bridgeport, CT 06608 

Phone: (203) 336-9999 

E-mail: BridgeAcademy@yahoo.com 

Connecticut Federation of 
Catholic School Parents 
Matthew T. Boyle, Executive Director 
238 Jewett Avenue 
Bridgeport, CT 06606 



Phone: (203) 372-4301 
Fax: (203) 371-8698 

Connecticut Charter Schools Network 

Meredith Gavrin, Project Manager 

171 Willow Street 

New Haven, CT 06511 

Phone: (203) 787-7819 

Fax: (203) 787-1658 

Web site: www.ctcharterschools.org 

E-mail: Mgavrin@aol.com 

Family Institute of Connecticut 
Kenneth Von Kohom, Chairman 
P.O. Box 5222 
Westport, CT 06881 
Phone: (203) 454-7283 
Fax: (203) 226-1636 
Web site: www.ctfamily.org 
E-mail: faminst@ibm.net 

Yankee Institute for Public Policy Studies 

Lewis M. Andrews, Executive Director 

97-1999 Crescent Street 

Hartford, CT 06106 

Phone: (860) 297-4271 

Fax: (860) 987-6218 

E-mail : 104415.1625 @compuserve , com 
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State Profile (Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1995 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 8 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 2,686 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 7th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 115,742 

• Number of schools (1997-1998): 185 

• Current expenditures: $971,677,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,396 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000^2001) 

• Number of teachers: 7,471 

• Average salary: $47,047 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.5 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Delaware 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


20% (23%) 


23% (28%) 


15% (18%) 


16% (19%) 


20% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


32% (31%) 


41% (41%) 


38% (42%) 


36% (38%) 


30% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


43% (39%) 


34% (28%) 


46% (38%) 


45% (39%) 


49% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 18th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Delaware established public school choice in 
September 1996 by enacting a law to allow par- 
ents to enroll their children in any public school 
in the state if there is room. The burden of 
transportation costs for out-of-district students 
rests on the families. A funding mechanism for 
the transportation costs associated with intradis- 
trict public school choice is established in law. 

It may not be used by parents whose children 
attend private or religious schools. 

Charter schools became an option when then- 
Govemor Thomas Carper, a Democrat, signed 
into law the Charter School Act of 1995 to allow 
the establishment of up to 15 public charter 
schools through 1999. The act prohibits reli- 
gious, home-based, or sectarian charter schools. 
Each three-year charter is subject to review and 
termination by the approving authority at any 
time. The act allows charter schools some free- 
dom from state and local regulations. It includes 
complex rules and regulations on teacher hiring 
and certification, funding procedures, and 
transportation financing. 

Delaware’s first two charter schools opened in 
September 1996. One of these schools targets 
at-risk students. 

In 1997, State Representative Deborah H. 
Capano (R-12) introduced a bill to create a pri- 
vate school choice program. To offset the costs 
of private school tuition, the bill would provide 
annual scholarship grants to the parents or 
guardians of students attending an accredited 
non-public school whose public school district 
participates in the program by a vote of the 
school board or by referendum. Scholarships of 
up to $2,700 would be based on family income. 
The bill died in the Education Committee. In 

1999, a bill offering a $500 tax credit for each 
K-12 student in a non-public school was 
defeated.^® 

Three new charter schools opened in September 

2000. At Wilmington’s East Side Charter 
School, 80 percent of students live in poverty. 



Nevertheless, the students are succeeding, prov- 
ing that public school choice helps improve aca- 
demic performance. Out of almost 200 public 
schools in Delaware, East Side Charter School is 
the only one in which every student tested in 
2000 met or exceeded the state’s standards in 
math. East Side is characterized by longer 
school hours and an extended school year; stu- 
dents wear uniforms and parents sign a type of 
contract of mutual responsibility. Teachers and 
administrators are free to innovate and ini- 



Developments in 2001 

Four new charter schools are scheduled to open 
in September 2001. Considering the size of the 
state. Dr. Larry Gabbert of the state Department 
of Education believes that this increase is signif- 
icant and that the state’s charter school move- 
ment is fairly strong. He is projecting that 10 
charter schools will open over the next year. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Ruth Ann Minner, a Democrat, does 
not support vouchers but does support charter 
schools. The Delaware House is controlled by 
Republicans, the Senate by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Delaware Charter Schools Network 

Martha Manning, Executive Director 

100 West 10th Street, #704 

Wilmington DE 19801 

Phone: (302) 778-5999 

Fax: (302) 778-5998 

E-mail: Martha@focuskids.org 

Delaware Department of Education 

Dr. Larry Gabbert, Charter Schools 

Administrator 

P.O. Box 1402 

Dover, DE 19903-1402 

Phone: (302) 739-4629 

Fax: (302) 739-4654, 739-7768 



98. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 71, May 21, 1999. 

99. Tom Carper, “The Delaware Model for Improving Schools,” New Democrats Online, see www.ndolorg. 

100. Phone conversation with Dr. Larry Gabbert of the Delaware Department of Education, April 9, 2001. 



Delaware 



Delaware Public Policy Institute 
Pete du Pont, Chairman 
Suzanne Moore, Executive Director 
1201 North Orange Street 
Wilmington, DE 19801 
Phone: (302) 655-7221 
Fax: (302) 654-0691 



Focus on the Kids, Inc. 

Martha Manning, Executive Director 
100 West 10th Street, #704 
Wilmington, DE 19801 
Phone: (302) 778-5999 
Fax: (302) 778-5998 
E-mail: MarthMLM@aol.com 
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District Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Citywide 

• Charter school law: Established 1996, amended 1997 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 37 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 9,254 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: N/A 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 76,139 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 164 

• Current expenditures: $653,396,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,582 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 18.0% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 4,719 

• Average salary: $48,651 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.1 

• Leading teachers union: AFT 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
D.C. 

Student 

Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


3% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (4%) 


0% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


4% (23%) 


10% (28%) 


4% (18%) 


4% (19%) 


5% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


21% (31%) 


33% (41%) 


15% (42%) 


15% (38%) 


19% (33%) 


Beiov^ Basic 


(37%) 


72% (39%) 


56% (28%) 


80% (38%) 


80% (39%) 


76% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 23rd out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

The District of Columbia’s experiment with 
school choice began in 1995 as a way to address 
the severe problems of the school system. Since 
then, the District has made public school choice 
much more of an option to help disadvantaged 
students in poorly performing schools. One rea- 
son is that the majority of D.C. students at every 
level still score in the bottom two categories of 
national assessments. For example, 75 percent 
of 1 1th graders scored below basic in math in 
2000, and 48 percent were below basic in read- 

In 1995, working with community leaders and 
the mayor, U.S. Representative Steve Gunderson 
(R-Wl) proposed a plan to increase educational 
opportunities for the District’s poorest students. 
His amendment to the FY 1996 D.C. appropria- 
tions bill was designed to help fund charter 
schools, give $3,000 vouchers to students 
whose family income fell below the poverty 
level, and give $1,500 vouchers to students 
whose family incomes are 180 percent of the 
poverty level. The vouchers would be redeem- 
able at a public, private, or religious school in 
the District or surrounding counties in Virginia 
and Maryland. 

Gunderson’s voucher proposal died in the U.S. 
Senate following a filibuster led by Senator 
Edward Kennedy (D-MA), but his charter 
school plan passed and has been amended every 
year since 1997. The strong law set up two 
chartering authorities: the D.C. Board of Educa- 
tion and a Public Charter School Board. Any 
entity interested in opening a charter school 
could submit an application and if approved, 
the school would receive an automatic waiver 
from most District education laws. 

The chartering authorities may approve as many 
as 20 charter schools each year. Many of the 
charters that have been granted are provisional; 
the schools must provide additional information 
or secure a building before receiving a full 
charter. 

The 1997 charter school amendments were 
passed to give new charter schools advances for 
startup costs. The amendments established an 



annual payment of facility costs to charter 
schools; raised annual charter school funding 
from $1,235 million to $3,376 million in local 
funds (not already made available for the Dis- 
trict’s public schools); and created the New 
Charter School Fund revolving account (using 
unexpected FY 1997 funds and adding subse- 
quent unexpected funds). The amendments 
expanded the approval period for charter appli- 
cations to the full calendar year and gave 
$400,000 to the Public Charter School Board to 
help its members maintain a meaningful role in 
the process. 

Talk of a D.C. school choice plan was revisited 
when Representative Richard Armey (R-TX), 
then-Representative Floyd Flake (D-NY), Sena- 
tor Joseph Lieberman (E)-CT), and then-Senator 
Dan Coats (R-IN) introduced the D.C. Student 
Opportunity Scholarship Act of 1997. Similar to 
the Gunderson plan, this legislation would have 
provided up to $3,200 in scholarships for 
approximately 1,800 of D.C.’s poorest students 
in kindergarten through 12th grade to attend a 
public, private, or religious school of choice in 
the metropolitan area. The Senate approved the 
bill by voice vote on November 9, 1997, and the 
House passed it by a vote of 214 to 206 on April 
30, 1998. However, President Bill Clinton 
vetoed the measure in May. 

Three days after the President’s veto. The Wash- 
ington Post published the results of a May 1998 
poll of District residents that found support for 
using federal dollars to send children to private 
or religious schools. Remarkably, 65 percent of 
the District’s African-Americans surveyed with 
incomes under $50,000 favored the option. 
Overall, 56 percent of D.C. residents support 
school choice. 

In 1999-2000, the Public Charter School Board 
approved 10 applications for charter school sta- 
tus, bringing the total to 29 schools and the 
total enrollment to over 7,000 (10 percent of 
the public school enrollment). One of the 
schools approved was Paul Junior High, which 
had been a community public school since 
1926. The charter school opened its doors in 
September 2000 with 525 students. 



101. Justin Blum, “Scores Are Up in DC Schools,” The Washington Post, May 26, 2000. 

102. From conversations with and information via fax from Lex Towle, Managing Director, AppleTree Institute, 
January 6, 1997. 

103. Sari Horwitz, “Poll Finds Backing for D.C. School Vouchers: Blacks Support Idea More Than Whites,” The 
Washington Post, May 24, 1998, pp. FI, F7. 
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A 1999 analysis of African-American students 
in Catholic and public schools in the District by 
The Heritage Foundation found that, after hold- 
ing demographic and socioeconomic factors 
constant, the children in Catholic schools per- 
formed better in mathematics on the national 
assessments than did their public school coun- 
terparts. In fact, between the 4th and 8th 
grades, the performance gap between these stu- 
dents increased considerably; 4th grade Catho- 
lic school students scored 6.5 percent higher 
than did their public school peers, with the fig- 
ure growing to over 8.2 percent by the 8th 
grade. Thus, the average 8th grade African- 
American Catholic school student in the District 
outscored 72 percent of his or her public school 

peers. 105 

The Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) selected 
the District of Columbia as a “partner city” to 
fund private scholarships that would enable 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. At least 40,000 students — 68 percent of 
the District’s public school students in kinder- 
garten through 8th grade — were eligible for the 
scholarships in 1999. In April 1999, the Fund 
announced that 500 recipients had been 
selected randomly in a computer-generated lot- 
tery from 10,770 applicants. The CSF has joined 
the Washington Scholarship Fund and other 
donors to raise $2 million to fund 400 new 
scholarships. This brought the total number of 
scholarships in September 1999 to 2,000.^^^ 

A 2000 study of 810 students who receive the 
Washington Scholarship Fund scholarships 
found that, after one year, African-American 
students in grades 2 to 5 who transferred to pri- 
vate schools were much happier and performed 
better in math and reading than did their public 
school counterparts, outscoring them by 7 per- 
centage points on math tests and 2 points on 
reading tests. The study also found that 46 per- 



cent of private school parents gave their chil- 
dren’s schools an “A,” compared with just 15 
percent of public school parents. 

A Harvard University study of 1,470 students in 
grades 2 to 8, released in late August 2000, 
showed that African-American students in the 
District, New York City, and Dayton, Ohio, out- 
scored their public school classmates since 
transferring to private schools with the help of 
privately funded vouchers. The report com- 
pared public and private school students who 
had similar family backgrounds. District of 
Columbia students showed the greatest 
advances, moving 9 percentile points ahead of 
their public school peers in combined reading 
and math test scores. 

In 2000, D.C. public schools students showed 
marked improvement on the Stanford 9 math 
and reading achievement tests. The largest 
improvements occurred at the elementary 
school level where significant percentages of 
students moved out of the lowest scoring 
“below basic” level. The most dramatic example 
was in 6th grade math scores: 30 percent of the 
students scored below basic level, compared 
with 41 percent in 1999. Nevertheless, the 
majority of D.C. students still score in the bot- 
tom two categories of the national assessments. 

On July 13, 2000, D.C. Superior Court Judge 
John H. Bayly, Jr., dismissed a challenge to the 
new school board charter amendment to change 
the make-up of the board for the first time in 
more than 30 years. It allowed for the replace- 
ment of the 1 1 -member elected school board by 
a nine-member board, four of whom would be 
appointed by the mayor. In four years, the City 
Council is to revisit the issue and may make 
changes without another referendum. Voters 
passed the amendment on June 27 by a margin 
of 51 percent to 49 percent. 



104. Susan Ferrechio, “D.C. Board Approves 2 Charters Out of 13,” The Washington Times, February 18, 1999, 
p. Al. 

105. Kirk A. Johnson, “Comparing Math Scores of Black Students in D.C.^ Public and Catholic Schools,” Heritage 
Foundation Center for Data Analysis Report No. CDA99-08, October 7, 1999. 

106. See Children^ Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

107. Paul Peterson, William Howell, and Patrick Wolfe, “School Choice in Washington, D.C.: An Evaluation After 
One Year,” February 2000; paper prepared for the Conference on Vouchers, Charters, and Public Education, 
sponsored by the Program on Education Policy and Governance, Harvard University, March 2000. 

108. Paul Peterson, ‘Test-Score Effects of School Vouchers in Dayton, Ohio, New York City, and Washington, D.C.: 
Evidence from Randomized Field Trials,” Harvard University and The Brookings Institution, August 2000. 

109. Neely Tucker, “D.C. Judge Rejects Challenge to New School Board Charter,” The Washington Post, July 14, 
2000 . 
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Enrollment in the District’s charter schools grew 
sharply in 2000, which advocates cite as evi- 
dence of a revitalization of education in the city. 
The number of students in all publicly funded 
schools rose roughly 40 percent to almost 
10,000 in 33 schools, while the traditional pub- 
lic schools lost almost 1,800 students. D.C. 
School Superintendent Paul Vance does not 
view charter schools as a threat to public 
schools’ financial resources; instead, he sees par- 
ents’ enrollment of their children in charter 
schools as a challenge to improve education. 

The D.C. Charter School Board approved three 
new charter schools for fall 2001. It can approve 
up to 10 schools. The D.C Board of Education 
approved no schools for 2001, but is consider- 
ing 12 new charter schools for fall 2002. 

Every student attending one of the District’s 
public and charter schools in fall 2001 will be 
fully funded. The fiscal year 2001 budget set 
aside $105 million for public charter schools, 
the full amount required by law. This will help 
to alleviate the hardships faced when the Dis- 
trict fails to fulfill its obligations to fund charter 
school students on par with other public school 
students. In addition, the Control Board trans- 
ferred jurisdiction over the District’s surplus 
school buildings to the mayor to circumvent the 
District Board of Education, which had been 
frustrating charter schools’ attempts to lease 
abandoned school buildings. Still, charter 
schools had little success in obtaining buildings 
from the mayor. 

Approximately 13,000 students are expected to 
enroll in charter schools in fall 2001.^^^ The 
Public Charter School Board’s first school per- 
formance reports in 2000 indicated that most of 
the existing charter schools it ran had made 
small gains in standardized test scores. 



Developments in 2001 

In March, Mayor Anthony Williams, a Demo- 
crat, said he would consider enlisting the help 
of Edison Schools, a for-profit management 
company, to help improve the poorest-perform- 
ing D.C. public schools. After turning down the 
D.C. Board of Education’s request for an 11 per- 
cent spending increase, he demanded that the 
school system be held accountable and justify 
the connection between more money and 
results. The mayor explained, “How can you 
justify increasing funds for a school system that 
is losing students?”^ 

In May, Senator John McCain (R-AZ) proposed 
a pilot voucher program that would allow stu- 
dents at poor-performing D.C. schools to attend 
a private or religious school with federal help. 
He ultimately vdthdrew the proposal. Senator 
Judd Gregg (R-NH) introduced a pilot program 
for up to 10 cities and three states. It would 
make vouchers available to low-income children 
in schools that have been failing for three years, 
while providing an outside evaluation of student 
performance and the vouchers’ effect on the 
public schools. The experiment, which would 
have helped some students trapped in failing 
public schools while providing useful data on 
vouchers’ potential effects, failed by a vote of 
58 to 41 on June 12, 2001. 

Despite these defeats, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, on March 13, 2001, approved an 
amendment to the Affordable Education Act of 
2001 that would authorize tax-free savings 
accounts for K-12 expenditures. The Senate will 
consider this bill later this year. A similar bill 
was introduced in the House. And on May 29, 
2001 , Congress approved, as a part of the tax 
bill, a tax break for savings accounts that are 
used to send children to private elementary and 
secondary schools. The child tax credit provi- 
sion is an expansion of what was formerly a col- 
lege savings program and allows contributions 
of as much as $2,000 a year to education 
accounts whose earnings accumulate tax- 



110. Jabeen Bhatti, “Charter Schools Grow in D.C.,” The Washington Times, October 24, 2000. 

111. District of Columbia, “FOCUS: DC Public Charter School Newsletter,” Spring/Summer 2000. 

112. Phone conversation with Robert Cane of FOCUS, April 18, 2001 

113. Ibid. 

IH.Jabeen Bhatti, “Charter Scores Increase Slightly,” The Washington Times, August 25, 2000. 

115. Jabeen Bhatti, “Williams Says Schools Should Seek Private Aid,” The Washington Times, March 15, 2001. 

1 16. Staff Report, “A Voucher Test,” The Washington Post, June 4, 2001. 
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free.^^^ Some school choice proponents hail the 
provision as a first step tov^ard vouchers. 

Another amendment offered by Senators Tom 
Carper (D-DE) and Judd Gregg includes several 
important provisions on charter school facilities 
financing. The measure v^ould increase funding 
to $200 million in FY 2002, authorize federal 
incentive matching grants to states to start or 
expand per-pupil facilities aid programs, and 
clarify the tax-exempt status of interest paid by 
charter schools. The Carper amendment passed 
on June 13, 2001. 

D.C. Council member Kevin Chavous w^ants to 
compel children as young as 2 years old to 
attend school or prove that they are being prop- 
erly home-schooled. The plan has drawn criti- 
cism because it would force the school system to 
take responsibility for every 3- and 4-year-old 
when the system, they say, has failed to educate 
5- through 18-year-old students. 

Position of the Mayor 

Mayor Anthony Williams, a Democrat, is in 
favor of public school choice but does not sup- 
port vouchers. 

District Contacts 

American Enterprise Institute (AEI) 

1150 17th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 862-5800 
Fax: (202) 862-7178 
Web site: www.aei.org 

American Legislative Exchange Council 
(ALEC) 

910 17th Street, NW, 5th Floor 
Washington, DC 20006 
Phone: (202) 466-3800 
Fax: (202) 466-3801 
Web site: www.alec.org 
E-mail: info@alec.org 

AppleTree Institute for Education Innovation 
Jack McCarthy and Lex Towle 
401 M Street, SW, Room 100 



117. H.R. 1836 became public law on June 7, 2001 . 

118. Staff Report, “From Delivery Room to Classroom,” 



Washington, DC 20024 
Phone: (202) 488-3990 
Fax: (202) 488-3991 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
Monique Miller, Member, Board of Directors 
National Council of La Raza 
1111 19th Street, NW, Suite 1000 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 776-1756 
Fax: (202) 776-1792 
E-mail: mmiler@nclr.org 

Cato Institute 

1000 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 

Phone: (202) 842-0200 
Fax: (202) 842-3490 
Web site: www.cato.org 

Center for Education Reform 
Jeanne Allen, President 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 204 
Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 822-9000 
Fax: (202) 822-5077 
Web site: www.edreform.com 

Christian Coalition 

499 S. Capitol St. SW, Suite 615 

Washington, DC 20003 

Phone: (202) 479-6900 

Fax: (202) 479-4260 

Web site: www.cc.org 

Citizens for a Sound Economy (CSE) 
Michele Mitola, Vice President of Public Policy 
1250 FI Street, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: (202) 783-3870 
Fax: (202) 783-4687 
Web site: www.cse.org 
E-mail: mmitola@cse.org 

D.C. Parents for School Choice 
Virginia F. Walden, Executive Director 
15030 16th Street, NW, Suite 003 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 518-4140 
Fax: (202)518-4148 



The Washington Times, June 20, 2001. 
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D.C. Public Charter School Resource Center 

Shirley Monastram, Executive Director 

1155 15th Street, NW, #300 

Washington, DC 20005 

Phone: (202) 835-9011 

Fax:(202) 659-8621 

Web site: www.dcchartercenter.org 

E-mail: smonastra@dcchartercenter.org 

D.C. Public School Charter School 
Cooperative 

Elizabeth Giovannetti, Director 
1621 Connecticut Avenue, NW, #500 
Washington, DC 20009 
Phone: (202) 319-3310 
Fax:(202) 319-3313 
E-mail: bgio@earthlink.net 

Education Leaders Council 

Lisa Keegan, Chief Executive Officer 

Gary Huggins, Executive Director 

1225 19th Street NW, Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 261-2600 

Fax: (202) 261-2638 

Web site: www.educationleaders.org 

Education Policy Institute 
Charlene Haar 

4401-A Connecticut Avenue, NW 
Box 294 

Washington, DC 20008 

Phone: (202) 244-7535 

Fax: (202) 244-7584 

Web site: www.educationpolicy.org 

Empower America 

Nathanial Koonce, Education Policy Analyst 

1701 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20006 

Phone: (202) 452-8200 

Fax: (202) 833-0388 

Web site: www.empoweramerica.org 

Family Research Council 

Erika Lestelle, Education Policy Analyst 

801 G Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20001 

Phone: (202) 393-2100 

Fax: (202) 393-2134 

Web site: www.frc.org 

Friends of Choice in Urban Schools (FOCUS) 

Robert Cane, Executive Director 

1530 16th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 387-0405 

Fax: (202) 667-3798 



Web site: www.focus-dccharter.org 
E-mail: info@focus-dccharter.org 

Friends of International Education 

Dorothy Goodman, Founder and President 

P.O. Box 4800 

Washington, DC 20008 

Phone: (202) 362-2946 

Fax: (202) 363-7499 

E-mail: dgoodman@crosslink.net 

The Graham Williams Group 
Armstrong Williams, Member, 

Board of Directors 
2029 P Street, NW, Suite 301 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 775-5448 
Fax: (202) 822-5994 
E-mail: arightside@aol.com 

The Heritage Foundation 

Thomas Dawson, Fellow, Educational Affairs 

214 Massachusetts Avenue, NE 

Washington, DC 20002-4999 

Phone: (202) 546-4400 

Fax: (202) 546-8328 

Web site: www.heritage.org/schools 

E-mail: tom.dawson@heritage.org 

Institute for Justice 

1717 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Suite 200 

Washington, DC 20006 

Phone: (202) 955-1300 

Fax: (202) 955-1329 

Web site: www.institutefoijustice.org 

National Center for Neighborhood Enterprise 

1424 16th Street, NW 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 518-6500 

Fax: (202) 588-0314 

Web site: www.ncne.com 

Thomas B. Fordham Foundation 
1627 K Street, NW, Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20006 
Phone: (202) 223-5452 
Fax: (202) 223-9226 
Web site: wwwedexcellence.net 

The Washington Scholarship Fund 
John Blakeslee, Administrative Director 
1133 15th Street NW, Suite 550 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: (202) 293-5560 
Application Line: (202) 824-6673 
Fax: (202) 293-7893 
Web site: www.wsf-dc.org 
E-mail: jblake@wsf-dc.org 
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State Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1996 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 151 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 27,713 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (Opportunity Scholarships, McKay Scholarships for 
Students with Disabilities, and a corporate tax credit for contributions to scholarship programs) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 35th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 2,428,121 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 3,044 

• Current expenditures: $14,687,269,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,049 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 8.3% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 134,921 

• Average salary: $37,824 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 18.0 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Florida 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


18% (23%) 


22% (28%) 


14% (18%) 


15% (19%) 


20% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


31% (31%) 


42% (41%) 


40% (42%) 


37% (38%) 


30% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


46% (39%) 


35% (28%) 


45% (38%) 


46% (39%) 


49% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 18th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Florida is now the first state in the nation to 
offer a “money back guarantee” in the form of a 
statewide school choice plan that allows parents 
of students trapped in a failing school for two 
out of four years to transfer them to a better 
public, private, or religious school of choice. 

The state is in the forefront of providing schol- 
arships to students who need them most to 
attend a school of choice, including private and 
religious schools. 

The state’s serious effort to promote school 
choice began in 1996, when it enacted a charter 
school law. Under that law, charter schools may 
be run by non-profit private groups under con- 
tract with or chartered by the district school 
board. Many of these schools have designed a 
curriculum for students v^th special needs, 
such as children v^th attention deficit disorder 
(ADD) or students who have transferred or been 
expelled from a traditional school, are at-risk of 
failing, or have behavioral problems such as tru- 
ancy. At least one school focuses on discipline 
and citizenship; some offer individualized learn- 
ing plans. 

In 1997, the state passed a law to allow the 
school districts to develop their own public 
school choice plan, subject to the approval of 
the state Department of Education. Five coun- 
ties (Bay, Dade, Lee, Manatee, and St. Lucie) 
received grants from the state and federal gov- 
ernments to implement their school choice pro- 
posals. 

In April 1999, the legislature approved Gover- 
nor Jeb Bush’s A+ education plan, making Flor- 
ida the first state to offer state-paid tuition 
scholarships to children in failing public schools 
to attend a public, private, or religious school of 
choice. The legislation set up a grading system 
for Florida’s public schools based on test scores 
on the Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test 
(FCAT). Schools that improve their scores are 
rewarded with a grant of up to $100 per pupil. 
Students at schools receiving a grade of “F” for 
two consecutive years are able to transfer to a 
higher-scoring public school or a private or 
parochial school by applying for an Opportu- 
nity Scholarship, valued at the state per-pupil 
expenditure or the tuition and fees of the private 
school, whichever is less. 



The Florida House approved the A+ Plan by a 
vote of 70 to 48, and the Senate by a vote of 26 
to 14. The governor signed it into law on June 
21, 1999. During its first year, the program was 
limited to two failing schools in Pensacola 
(around 1,000 students total). Of the 134 fami- 
lies at the two schools whose children were 
offered the Opportunity Scholarships, children 
from 78 families moved to another public 
school. Students from as many as 50 schools 
could qualify in the 2000-2001 school year. As 
of January 1, 2001, 53 students were still 
enrolled in the program. 

The day after the Florida program was signed 
into law, the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (NAACP), 
teachers unions, and others filed a lawsuit in 
Leon County Circuit Court, claiming it violates 
both the state and national constitutions. The 
Urban League of Greater Miami, represented by 
the Washington-based Institute for Justice, was 
named as a defendant. On July 29, 1999, the 
American Federation of Teachers filed a second 
lawsuit against the plan. A state judge struck 
down the private school choice provision of the 
program on March 14, 2000. The court ruled 
that the Florida scholarship program violated 
the constitutional mandate that the state “pro- 
vide a free education through a system of public 
schools.” The ruling was appealed by the state 
and the Institute for Justice. The judge allowed 
the program to expand while his ruling was on 
appeal. 

In June 2000, the Pinellas County School Dis- 
trict and the NAACP Legal Defense Fund 
handed U.S. District Judge Steven Merry day an 
agreement between the two sides to limit the 
growth of charter schools. The proposal would 
maintain race ratios and busing in schools for 
several years as the district transitions to a new 
choice-based system of assigning students to 
schools. Ratios will disappear in 2007.^^^ 

No other schools received a failing grade during 
the 1999-2000 school year; all 78 schools that 
had received an “F” grade the prior year had 
made substantial progress on the vmting part of 
the Florida Comprehensive Assessment Test. 
The governor and other voucher proponents say 
that the higher scores prove that the plan works 
and that raising expectations gets results. 



119. The Friedman-Blum Education Freedom Report, No. 72, June 18, 1999. 

120. Kelly Ryan, “Deal Limiting Charter Schools Goes to Judge,” The St Petersburg Times, June 30, 2000. 
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In July 2000, Governor Bush approved a plan to 
make Volusia County the state’s first charter 
school district, freeing it from state rules and 
regulations in exchange for improved student 
achievement. This change made it the largest 
charter school district in the nation, with some 
60,000 students and 65 schools. Another larger 
Florida county, Hillsborough, is slated to 
become the next charter school district with a 
proposal scheduled to come before the governor 
in September 2001. If approved, Florida would 
be home to the biggest charter school reform 
experiments in the country. 

Under a law that went into effect in 2000, dis- 
abled students may be eligible to receive vouch- 
ers to attend a private school regardless of how 
their neighborhood school fares in the A+ Plan. 
Parents who can show that their disabled chil- 
dren are not doing well at their public school 
can use the per-pupil money the state designates 
for that school to move them to another public 
or private school. Localities decide their own 
guidelines. In late 2000, about 19 disabled 
children in Duval County and about 18 children 
in Pinellas and Hillsborough Counties took 
advantage of the state’s offer to attend private 
school. 

A 2000 survey of more than 750 public school 
teachers found significant support for the possi- 
bility that the availability of vouchers caused a 
dramatic improvement in test scores at some of 
Florida’s worst public schools. Of those sur- 
veyed, 65 percent said that the A+ Plan played a 
“minor” or “major” role in education changes. 
Only 17 percent said that it played “no role.”^^^ 

More of Florida’s teachers are jumping on the 
charter school bandwagon. The United Teachers 
of Dade entered a partnership with Edison 
Schools, the nation’s largest private, for-profit 



school management company, to operate 10 
charter schools in Miami-Dade County — a dra- 
matic departure from the union’s once-hostile 
stance toward charter schools. The union 
sees this unlikely partnership as a strategic move 
against the experimental A+ scholarship pro- 
gram: “If we. . .gave every parent the right to go 
to any quality public school, it would just kill 
the voucher movement,” said Pat Tomillo, exec- 
utive vice president for the union. 

Several pro-voucher candidates won their state- 
level races in 2000, such as the new Commis- 
sioner of Education, former State Senator Char- 
lie Crist (R). In a race viewed as a referendum 
on the Elorida A+ Plan, Crist won by a margin 
of 54 percent to 44 percent over a candidate 
who had vowed to gut the program. The new 
Escambia County School Superintendent, Jim 
Paul, defeated another bitter critic of the pro- 
gram. A pro-choice candidate, Durell Peaden, 
defeated State Representative DeeDee Ritchie — 
who had spearheaded the Democratic attack on 
the A+ program — for the open Pensacola State 
Senate seat^^® 

On October 3, 2000, the Elorida Eirst District 
Court of Appeals ruled that the school voucher 
program is constitutional and may remain in 
effect. The decision reversed the March ruling 
by the judge for the Leon County Circuit Court 
that the Opportunity Scholarships violated the 
state constitution, which bars the legislature 
from using public funds to aid private school 
students. The appellate court found that law- 
makers experiment with different ways of work- 
ing “for the common good,” and that the state 
Constitution “does not unalterably hitch the 
requirement to make adequate provision for 
education to a single, specified en^ne, that 
being the public school system. The Elorida 



121. Analisa Nazareno, “School Voucher Storm Settles into a Lull,” The Miami Herald, June 21, 2000. 

122. Diane Rado, “Florida Approves Charter District,” The St. Petersburg Times, July 12, 2000. 

123. Kelly Patrick, “Disabled Students Can Get State Vouchers to Attend Private Schools,” The Sun Sentinel July 13, 
2000 . 

124. Laura Diamond, “Vouchers for Disabled Students in Trial Run,” The Florida Times-Union, September 3, 2000; 
Stephen Hegarty, “Disabled Step Up Use of Vouchers,” The St. Petersburg Times, September 10, 2000. 

125. Chris Prawdzick, “Florida Teachers Concede Vouchers Spurred Improvement,” Alexis de Tocqueville Institu- 
tion, August 30, 2000. 

126. Analisa Nazareno, “Teachers’ Union to Run 10 Charter Schools,” The Miami Herald, September 8, 2000. 

127. Analisa Nazareno, “As Charter Schools Open, Teachers Are. . .Getting on the Bus,” The Miami Herald, October 
23, 2000. 

128. Center for Education Reform Newswire, November 9, 2000; see www.edreform.com, 

129. George A. Clowes, “Court Upholds Florida Voucher Program,” School Reform News, November 2000. 
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Supreme Court has refused to consider chal- 
lenges made to this reversal. 

The voucher system in Florida combined with 
the testing of students and the grading of 
schools has shaken up the public education 
establishment. Vouchers open the door to com- 
petition in education, which has had a positive 
impact on the public schools in Florida. It 
increased the focus on basic education, which 
resulted in substantial improvement in test 
scores. 

In late October 2000, the Pinellas School Board 
approved a public school choice plan.^^^ The 
plan means that in fall 2003, students entering 
the district’s schools for the first time will not be 
guaranteed a seat at their neighborhood school. 
Instead, they will choose a school from among 
several in an attendance area and wait to hear if 
they get into their first choice. Some students 
will have the option of being grandfathered into 
this program, allowing them to attend the pub- 
lic schools they are currently zoned to attend. 
Black children, for example, who have been 
bused to schools far from home, could choose 
to be grandfathered in to a closer school. 

In 2000, Pasco County school teachers were 
evaluated for the first time on how much their 
students learned — almost two years before the 
state is to begin requiring districts to put at least 
5 percent of their teachers’ salary pool into a 
merit-pay system to reward teachers for their 
students’ achievement on standardized tests. 
Teachers will receive either a “satisfactory” or 
“unsatisfactory” rating in eight areas, ranging 
from classroom management to communica- 
tion to subject knowledge. 

Across Florida, school staffs received more than 
$80 million in “school recognition” money for 
improving their performance scores in 2000. 
More than 1 ,000 schools earned the money with 
an “A” grade or by improving one or more letter 
grades. Every school that qualified received 
$100 for every student enrolled. Slightly more 



than half the schools statewide reported plans to 
use the money to reward their staff with one- 
time bonuses of $300, $500, or $1,000.^^^ 

In November 2000, the NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund objected to a new charter school proposal 
in the city of Oldsmar because the applicants 
did not specifically guarantee to abide by a 
recent court desegregation settlement. The set- 
tlement of Pinellas County’s long-running 
school desegregation lawsuit required race 
ratios in every school. Despite the objections 
raised, the project’s chief supporter, Ed Manny, 
stated he would continue his efforts to create 
the new school. 

Competition increased in late 2000 for the lim- 
ited 2001 charter contracts available in the 
Miami-Dade County school system. The school 
board received applications from 17 organiza- 
tions for 36 charter schools, but only 13 con- 
tracts were available. The number of applicants 
was three times greater than in 1999 — which 
some believed was due to the infusion of $23 
million in new state funds for school construc- 
tion, four times the amount spent in 1999 and 
just enough for corporate school management 
companies to build larger schools. 

On the private scholarship front, Miami and 
Tampa Bay became Florida’s first two “partner 
cities” of the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) 
in 1998. The organization matches the funds 
raised by residents in these cities to offer four- 
year scholarships (1,250 in Miami and 750 in 
Tampa Bay) to low-income children entering 
kindergarten through 8th grade to attend a 
school of choice. ^^^The first winners 
announced in April 1999, selected in a com- 
puter-generated lottery, included 625 Miami 
children chosen from 27,098 applicants; and in 
Tampa and St. Petersburg, 750 recipients out of 
12,509 applicants. 

Wealthy Tampa businessman John Kirtley 
announced in April 2000 that he had raised $2 
million for private inner-city schools that agree 



130. Education Leadership Council, ELC Weekly Policy Update, January 19, 2001. 

131. Kelly Ryan, “School Board Approves Choice Plan,” The St Petersburg Times, October 25, 2000. 

132. Kent Fischer, “Evaluations Tied to Student Achievement,” The St. Petersburg Times, October 2, 2001. 

133. Stephen Hegarty, “Good Grades Pay Off for School Employees,” The St Petersburg Times, December 26, 2000. 

134. Ed Quioco, “Leader: Push for Charter School Goes On,” The St Petersburg Times, November 20, 2000. 

135. Analisa Nazareno, “Charter School Rivalries Heat Up,” The Miami Herald, December 13, 2000. 

136. See Children’s Scholarship Fund, at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

137. Ibid. . 
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to accept students enrolled in the governor’s 
voucher program. In exchange for accepting 
publicly funded voucher students, the schools 
would be eligible for grant money from Kirtley’s 
non-profit School Choice Fund to use for build- 
ing expansion and renovation, books, comput- 
ers, transportation, and other needs except 
tuition costs. At least 35 private schools in Flor- 
ida applied for the grants. 

Developments in 2001 

For the third consecutive year. Governor Jeb 
Bush’s top priority remains improving student 
achievement. In January, he announced that 
Florida would recruit new and former teachers 
with an aggressive campaign that includes sign- 
ing bonuses and alternative certification, asking 
lawmakers to more than double the money the 
state spends on recruitment and retention to 
$169 million. The governor stated that pay is an 
important issue in getting and keeping teach- 
ers. 

Governor Bush recommended in his executive 
budget for fiscal year 2001-2002 an increase in 
K-12 spending, an increase in teacher salaries 
and benefits, other recruitment and retention 
initiatives, an increase in the A+ Supplemental 
Academic Instruction Fund, monetary awards 
to schools that demonstrate significant improve- 
ment, and services for developmentally disabled 
students. He also proposed $327 million in 
tax relief during an Associated Press Legislative 
Planning Session. 

Meanwhile, 53 students in Pensacola are attend- 
ing private schools under the Opportunity 
Scholarships Program, a number that could 
grow to thousands if the voucher program sur- 
vives the court challenge. No schools were given 



a failing grade on the state’s third report card 
released in May 2001. 

Jay P. Greene, a research associate at Harvard 
University’s Program on Education Policy, 
released an analysis of the Florida A+ program. 
He found that in 1999-2000, the 78 failing 
schools had improved an average of 17.59 
points in reading and 25.66 points in math on 
the state assessment (the FCAT), which uses a 
scale of 100 to 500, compared v/ith 10.02 
points in reading and 16.06 points in math for 
schools that had received a D rating. How- 
ever, some scholars have recently questioned 
the conclusions of the study. 

School choice fared well in 2001: 

• The Senate unanimously passed, and the 
governor signed, S.B. 1180 to significantly 
expand the McKay Scholarships for Stu- 
dents v/ith Disabilities program. Under this 
program, a disabled child who has failed to 
meet individual performance goals can 
qualify for a voucher, regardless of what 
school he attends. The bill was signed by 
the governor on May 31, 2001.^"^ More 
than 1,000 students are attending 96 pri- 
vate schools in 36 counties. This pro- 
gram could disappear if opponents of 
choice win the court case on the A+ pro- 
gram for children in failing schools. 

• The governor signed a law on June 13 to 
provide tax credits to corporations that 
donate up to $3,500 to non-profit organiza- 
tions which award scholarships to children 
from low-income families. The House had 
passed H.B. 271 enacting this measure by a 
vote of 71 to 46 on March 9.^"^^ Representa- 
tive Joe Negron (R-Stuart) said the state 
would save money by enacting the credit 



138. Jacqueline Charles, “Schools Offered $2 Million to Accept Voucher Students,” The Miami Herald, April 21, 
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139. Staff Report, “Governor’s Goal: Get, Keep Teachers,” The Florida Times-Union, January 11 , 2001. 

140. State of Florida, “Governor Bush Unveils Fiscal Year 2001/2002 State Budget Proposal,” Florida’s e-Budget, at 
WWW. myjlorida. comiebudget. 

141 . Associated Press, “Governor Bush to Propose Cut in Taxes,” The Palm Beach Post, January 17, 2001 . 

142. Scott S. Greenberger, “Voucher Backers Tout Fla. Scores,” The Boston Globe, Febmary 16, 2001. 

143. Jessica Sandham, “Second Study Questions Research Linking Voucher Threat to Gains,” Education Week, 
March 28, 2001. 
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145. “Voucher Program for Disabled Quietly Enrolls 1,004 Students,” News-Journal Online, February 5, 2001. 

146. Mike Salinero, “Senate Committee Approves Corporate Tax Voucher Bill, The Tampa Tribune, March 14, 2001. 
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because it spends $5,200 on each public 
school student while the corporate scholar- 
ship limit would be $3,500. H.B. 271 
was substituted with H.B, 21, which the 
governor signed. A companion bill in the 
Senate, S.B. 1048, approved by a vote of 25 
to 14 on April 12,^"^^ was simed by the gov- 
ernor on June 13 as well.^^^ 

• H.B. 303 and its companion (S.B. 504) were 
introduced to give each student in schools 
where enrollment exceeds 120 percent of 
capacity a $3,000 grant to use toward 
tuition at a private school. H.B. 303 was 
approved by the state House on March 22, 
2001. However, S.B. 504 never made it to 
committee. 

Most of Miami-Dade's charter schools showed a 
marked improvement on this year’s Florida 
Comprehensive Assessment Test. In fact, the 
highest math, and reading scores in Miami-Dade 
and Broward Counties were posted by the 
Miami Shores/Barry University Charter 
School. 

Two Duval County charter schools plagued by 
severe mismanagement and low test scores are 
to be closed by the school board at the end of 
the school year. One school had failed to finger- 
print 13 members of its teaching staff as 
required by state law, and 24 of its instructors 
lacked teaching certificates. The IRS found the 
other school had been operating for profit, also 
a violation of state law. Its student test scores are 
below the district and state averages. Closing 
the schools will force 530 middle school stu- 
dents to attend new schools next year.^^^ Duval 
County has seen nine charter schools open and 
three close. 

In the future, Florida’s governor will appoint the 
members of the state school board, rather than 



their being elected in a statewide race. This in 
part is a reaction to growing calls for governors 
to become more involved in bolstering poor 
schools by setting uniform education rules and 
making schools more accountable for their per- 
formance. Similar changes are occurring in Indi- 
ana, New Mexico, Oregon, and South 
Carolina. 

On April 26, 2001, the Florida Supreme Court 
declined to review the October 2000 ruling by 
the state’s First District Court of Appeals, which 
upheld the constitutionality of the Opportunity 
Scholarship Program and let stand a decision to 
allow public funds to flow to private schools 
under certain circumstances, including the A+ 
Plan, The court emphatically rejected the argu- 
ments of the teachers unions and other special 
interest groups that the state constitution pro- 
hibited the use of public funds to aid students in 
private schools. The case will now head back to 
the Leon County Circuit Court, which will con- 
sider the union’s other claims. 

The opening of several charter schools in Miami 
run by Edison Schools, with the unusual back- 
ing of the local teachers union, has been delayed 
until at least fall 2002.^^^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Jeb Bush, a Republican, is an avid 
proponent of parental choice in education. Dur- 
ing his first term, he successfully championed a 
plan allowing students in chronically poor-per- 
forming schools to attend private schools with 
publicly funded vouchers, stating that “We 
must dismantle the bureaucracy and make our 
schools parent-oriented and performance- 
driven.”^^^ Both houses of the legislature are 
controlled by Republicans. 
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State Contacts 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 

Rufus Ellis, Member, Board of Directors 

Florida Department of Education 

325 West Gaines Street 

Tallahassee, FL 32399 

Phone: (850) 414-0780 

Fax: (850) 414-0783 

E-mail: EllisR@smtp . dc . doe . state . fl . us 

CEO Foundation of Central Florida 

Sally Simmons, Executive Director 

1101 North Lake Destiny Road, Suite 225 

Maitland, FL 32751 

Phone: (407) 629-8787 

Fax: (407) 629-1319, (407) 660-9232 

Web site: www.ceoamerica.org 

E-mail: ceocenfla@aol.com 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Southeast 

Administered by the CSF-New Orleans 

Faith Sweeney, Executive Director 

3110 Canal Street 

New Orleans, LA 70119 

Phone: (504) 821-5060 

Fax: (888) 239-9350 

E-mail: csfsweeney@mindspring.com 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Tampa Bay 
Michele L. Cuteri, Executive Director 
601 North Ashley Drive, Suite 500 
Tampa, FL 33602 
Phone: (813) 222-8009 
Fax: (813) 222-8001 

Family First 

Mark Merrill, President 

101 East Kennedy Boulevard, Suite 1070 

Tampa, FL 33602 

Phone: (813) 222-8300 

Fax: (813) 222-8301 

E-mail: info@thefamilyfirst.org 

Florida Association of Charter Schools 

Joanne Nelson, Director 

Tampa Bay Academy 

12012 Boyette Road 

Riverview, FL 33569 

Phone: (813) 677-6700 

Fax: (813) 677-5467 

E-mail: jnelson@tampabay-academy.com 

Florida Catholic Conference 
Larry Keough, Associate for Education 
313 South Calhoun Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32301-1807 



Phone: (850) 222-3803 
Fax: (850) 681-9548 

Florida Charter School Resource Center 
Lynn Lavely 

Institute for At-Risk Children 

University of South Florida 

Tampa, FL 33260 

Phone: (813) 974-8350 

Fax: (813) 974-7823 

Web site: www.ari.coedu.usf.edu/fcsrc/ 

Florida Citizens for a Sound Economy (CSE) 
Slade O’Brien 

110 East Atlantic Ave., Suite 340 
Delray Beach, FL 33444 
Phone: (561) 266-8876 
E-mail: sobrien@csw.org 

Florida Department of Education 
Office of Charter Schools 
Mr. Tracey Bailey, Director 
Turlington Building 
325 West Gaines Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
Phone: (850) 414-0780 
Fax: (850) 488-9022 

Web site: www.fim.edu/doe/doehome.htm 
E-mail : bailey t@mail . doe . state . fl .us 

Florida Federation of Catholic Parents 

Joe Magri, President 

5510 West Cypress Avenue 

Tampa, FL 33607 

Phone: (727) 441-2699 

Floridians for School Choice 
Dr. Patrick Hefferman, President 
1000 Brickell Avenue, Suite 900 
Miami, FL 33131 
Phone: (305) 702-5576 
Fax: (305) 379-7114 
Web site: www.floridians.org 
E-mail: heff@floridians.org 

The Honorable Tom Gallagher 
State Commissioner of Education 
Capitol Building, Room PL 08 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-0400 
Phone: (850) 487-1785 
Fax: (850) 413-0378 

Independent Voices for Better Education 

Terri Heame, President 

1408 Viola Drive 

Brandon, FL 33511 

Phone: (813) 949-2604 

E-mail: carpediemacademy@aol.com 
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James Madison Institute 

Dr. Stanley Marshall, Chairman 

Michael G. Strader, Executive Director 

Center for Education Entrepreneurs 

P.O. Box 37460 

Tallahassee, EL 32315 

Phone; (850) 386-3131 

Fax: (850) 386-1807 

Web site; www.jamesmadison.org 

E-mail: jmi@jamesmadison.org 

The Honorable Jerry Melvin 

Chairman, Education Innovation Committee 

Florida House of Representatives 

Suite 1301, The Capitol 

Tallahassee, EL 32399-1300 

Phone; (850) 833-9319 

South Florida Consortium of Charter Schools 
Bob Hagg 

Charter School of Excellence 

1217 SE 3rd Avenue 

Fort Lauderdale, EL 33316 

Phone: (954) 522-2997 

Fax: (954) 522-3159 

Web site: www.fcae.nova.edu/charter 



South Florida Charter School 
Resource Center 
Judith Smith, Executive Director 
1217 SE 3rd Avenue 
Fort Lauderdale, FL 33316 
Phone: (954) 523-2121 
Fax: (954) 523-1353 
E-mail: smithj3@bellsouth.net 

Suncoast Baptist Association 

Cathy Lloyd, Discipleship Program Associate 

6559 126th Avenue North 

Largo, FL 33773 

Phone: (727) 530-0431 

Fax: (727) 530-1225 

Urban League of Greater Miami 

T. Willard Fair 

8500 NW 25th Avenue 

Miami, FL 33147 

Phone: (305) 696-4450 

Fax: (305) 696-4455 

Representative Steve Wise 
Tallahassee Office: 

221 The Capitol 
402 South Monroe Street 
Tallahassee, FL 32399-1300 
Phone: (850) 488-5102 
Fax; (904) 488-4330 
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State Profile (Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1993, amended 1995, 1998 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 35 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 21,855 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 41st out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,457,620 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,843 

• Current expenditures: $8,902,222,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,107 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 6.6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 91,140 

• Average salary: $42,216 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.0 

• Leading teachers union: N/A 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Georgia 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


19% (23%) 


24% (28%) 


12% (18%) 


14% (19%) 


20% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


31% (31%) 


43% (41%) 


40% (42%) 


35% (38%) 


28% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


45% (39%) 


32% (28%) 


47% (38%) 


49% (39%) 


51% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 24th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Public school choice became a state initiative in 
1992 when then-Govemor Zell Miller, a Demo- 
crat, proposed an education reform package 
that included charter schools. A year later, he 
signed bills to create a Council for School Per- 
formance and the charter school program. The 
council, which was tasked v^th evaluating and 
reporting on the progress of Georgia’s schools, 
was eliminated in 2000 and its functions 
assigned to the a new Office of Education 
Accountability. 

There is no limit on the number of charter 
schools that may be formed within the state or 
the districts. However, the 1993 charter law 
permitted only existing public schools to con- 
vert to charter status. The state school board 
could revoke a charter at any time if it appeared 
the school was failing to fulfill its commitments. 
Under a law enacted in 1998, parents and other 
groups may create charter schools. 

Governor Miller signed an amendment in 1995 
to simplify the process of forming or renewing a 
charter by changing the requirement for teacher 
support from a two-thirds vote to a simple 
majority. Another amendment to the charter 
school law extended the length of the charters 
from three to five years. The governor included 
$5,000 grants to assist charter schools in their 
planning process. 

During the 1998 legislative session, both houses 
of the legislature passed House Bill 353 to 
improve the charter school law. This legislation, 
introduced by state Representative Kathy Ashe 
(R-46) and state Senator Clay Land (R-16), 
with the support of Superintendent of Schools 
Linda C. Schrenko, permits local schools, pri- 
vate individuals and organizations, or state or 
local entities to operate a charter school. State 
and local boards of education must approve 
each charter. 

Vouchers gained attention in 1993, when Glenn 
Delk, president of Georgia Parents for Better 
Education, publicized a 1961 law that provided 
education grants to help white families avoid 
desegregated public schools and attend a public 
or private school of choice. Some minority par- 
ents and children soon used the same law to 



obtain school choice. State officials then deemed 
the law “unusable,” but strong public interest 
encouraged then Lieutenant Governor Pierre 
Howard, a Democrat, to call for special public 
hearings before the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. In 1994, the Southeastern Legal Foundation 
took up the cause on behalf of some of Georgia’s 
poorest families. It sought a decision to allow 
the state and local school districts to enforce the 
law with tuition vouchers for children in kin- 
dergarten through 12th grade. On March 17, 
1997, the Georgia Supreme Court handed down 
a decision that did not challenge the law’s con- 
stitutionality, but also did not order the state to 
enforce it, leaving the matter up to the legisla- 
ture. 

In 1999, Senator Land introduced an Early 
HOPE Scholarship bill (S. 68) designed to 
award state-funded scholarships of about 
$3,500 to families earning less than two times 
the federal poverty level and whose children 
attended poor-performing public schools. Sen- 
ate Democrats blocked consideration of the bill 
by the Education Committee. As a result, Sena- 
tor Land introduced the Early HOPE measure as 
a floor amendment to another education bill, 
and a two-hour school choice debate ensued. 
The bill failed along parg^ lines, but will likely 
receive closer scrutiny, since the Georgia 
Council for School Performance had identified 
94 failing public schools. These schools are 
often in poor neighborhoods where families 
spend disproportionate sums on the lottery, and 
many minority parents and leaders are calling 
for the use of state lottery proceeds to fund K- 
12 opportunity scholarships. The state constitu- 
tion makes clear that the state must provide an 
“adequate” education to its citizens. 

In 1999, Governor Roy Barnes, a Democrat, cre- 
ated an Education Reform Commission to study 
ways to improve public education. The commis- 
sion’s Accountability Committee, comprised of 
elected officials and business and education 
leaders, recommended “top-dovm” education 
reforms, such as increased spending on teacher 
training and recruitment, criterion-referenced 
testing, and reconstitution of failing schools. 

The proposals also included a plan to end 
teacher tenure. Meanwhile, the Republican cau- 



157. Shannon Womble, “Georgia’s Charter Schools Less Diverse,” Jacfesonville. Com, May 22, 2000. 

158. The full text of this bill is available at wwnganetorg/. 

159. E-mail correspondence received November 19, 1999, from Jim Kelly, Georgia Community Foundation. 
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cus in the Georgia Senate proposed an account- 
ability package similar to the commission’s 
proposal, but which included opportunity 
scholarships for families whose students attend 
failing public schools. The plan, endorsed by 
School Superintendent Schrenko, ultimately 
failed in the legislature. 

According to the Indianapolis-based Friedman 
Foundation, the legislature adopted a modified 
version of the governor’s education reform plan, 
which abolishes tenure for teachers hired after 
July 1, 2000, and sets up a new system of 
accountability. It includes annual testing in core 
subjects and end-of-course tests in high school. 
Schools receive grades of “A” to “F” based on 
how they perform against the state standard. 
Parental choice for students in failing schools 
would be limited. During the debate. Republi- 
can lawmakers attempted to amend the measure 
to offer full choice to families with children 
trapped in failing schools. Their amendments 
failed, but the new accountability system could 
expand opportunities for school choice in the 
future. 

Recent research by the Georgia Office of Charter 
School Compliance reveals that the state’s char- 
ter schools have more white and wealthy stu- 
dents than do schools in other Southern states. 
Only 31 percent of its charter school students 
receive free or reduced-price lunches and about 
61 percent of the students are white. Until 
1998, Georgia law allowed only existing public 
schools to convert to charter schools. Because 
parents and other groups may now create a 
charter school, officials expect the demographic 
make-up of charter schools to become more 
diverse.^^^ 

As part of its education plan to use test scores to 
hold schools accountable, the state is spending 
$50 million to develop a student information 
system, which could be functioning as early as 
2003, Some school districts have decided not to 



wait and are buying test score analysis programs 
to facilitate the tracking of student perfor- 
mance. 

The state board gave final approval to a rule in 
2000 that provides choice for children in 
crowded, portable classrooms or who live exces- 
sive distance from a public school. 

A Charter School Resource Center was estab- 
lished in 2000 by the Georgia Public Policy 
Foundation (GPPF) to help groups maneuver 
through the daunting legal and financial chal- 
lenges involved in opening a charter school. The 
GPPF also releases rankings of every public 
school in the state, encouraging parents to learn 
more about their children’s schools and to com- 
pare their school’s performance against oth- 
ers. Meanwhile, charter school petitioners 
and operators have formed an association to 
network and to lobby for changes in charter 
school law and policy, and to educate the public 
about charter schools. 

In response to complaints by charter advocates, 
state school board members decided in late 
October to revise the board rule that allowed 
charter schools to apply to the state board after 
being denied permission to open by the local 
board of education. The law took effect in July 
2000. State Superintendent Linda Schrenko said 
that she could not support the proposed rule 
change because it would place too many restric- 
tions on schools created to be independent of 
bureaucratic regulations. Under the revised rule, 
a representative of charter schools v^ll sit on the 
state board’s charter review committee. Local 
school systems will also be required to report 
the money the charter schools receive so that 
the board can ensure charter schools are treated 
the same as other public schools. 

However, Glenn Delk, president of Georgia Par- 
ents for Better Education, charged that the new 
rule proposed by the state would nearly stop the 
flow of money to charter schools. 



160. The Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation, The Friedman Report, Issue 3, 2000. 

161. Information provided by Nancy Verber of the Georgia Department of Education, May 2001. 

162. Shannon Womble, “Georgia’s Charter Schools Less Diverse,” Jaclesonvi!!e. Com, May 22, 2000. 

163. Paul Donsky, “Some Schools Get Early Read on Test Data,” The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, July 31, 2000. 

164. James Salzer, “Student Transfers May Be Permitted,” The Atlanta Journal-Constitution, July 14, 2000. 

165. See www.gppf.org/2000reportcardhtm, 

166. E-mail correspondence from Nancy Verber, Senior Policy Research Analyst, Georgia Department of Educa- 
tion, April 27, 2001, 

167. Shannon Womble, “Charter School Rule to Be Revised,” The Florida Times-Union, November 10, 2000. 
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DeKalb County Superintendent James Hallford 
appointed 27 parents to a task force to consider 
whether changes were needed in programs that 
offer parents a choice, such as magnet pro- 
grams, theme schools, and charter schools, and 
to determine their historical purpose and effec- 
tiveness. The county provides more school 
choice than any other metro Atlanta district. 

Governor Barnes invited Boston philanthropist 
Lovett C. Peters to bring his promise of a 
money-back guarantee in Massachusetts to 
Georgia as well as a way to improve schools. 
Peters had offered $1 million to Massachusetts 
public schools that became charter schools but 
failed to raise students’ test scores. School offi- 
cials had declined his offer. If Peters makes his 
offer in Georgia, parents at a handful of low-per- 
forming schools would seek approval from their 
local school boards and the state board to con- 
vert to charter schools. Those schools would 
continue to receive public money but would be 
free of many of the regulations that govern other 
public schools. After five years, if standardized 
test scores at these schools did not exceed the 
district average, Peters’ foundation would pay 
the district $1 million and the district would 
resume control of the school. 

Atlanta and Savannah first became “partner cit- 
ies” of the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 
1998. The CSF matches funds raised by these 
cities’ residents to fund private scholarships for 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. On April 22, 1999, the CSF announced 
the winners of the first computer-generated lot- 
tery, awarding scholarships to 380 recipients in 
Atlanta out of 13,798 applicants; in Savannah, 
250 recipients were selected from 4,015 appli- 
cants. Many of the scholarships are used to send 
children to schools operated by local churches. 
This has caused influential African-American 
religious leaders in Georgia, including CSF 



board member and former U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young, to question why the govern- 
ment would not provide similar vouchers to 
low-income parents to send their children to the 
best schools available. 

Developments In 2001 

Governor Roy Barnes, a Democrat, proposed 
strong education reform initiatives for the legis- 
lative session. This included a request for fund- 
ing school construction, a new emphasis on 
smaller neighborhood schools, more funding for 
national teacher certification, and new alterna- 
tive certification opportunities for those who 
desire a career change into teaching. His pro- 
posals were tied closely to his budget proposal, 
which combines tax cuts with a maior infusion 
of State spending on education. 

Interest groups criticized his proposals, espe- 
cially closing state teaching schools if graduates 
perform poorly on teacher-licensing exams. The 
proposal demanded that at least 80 percent of 
graduates of every ethnic and racial group earn 
passing scores on the PRAXIS II test. Critics 
worry that the policy would reduce the number 
of minority teachers entering the profession at a 
time when the state is suffering a teacher short- 
age (African-American students tend to score 
lower on the licensing tests than do their white 
peers). Barnes responded to criticism by not- 
ing that: “Everybody wants to go to heaven but 
nobody wants to get there. Everybody wants to 
reform education but nobody wants to say you 
have to have higher academic standards. 

Georgia public schools received an “A” for 
progress and a “B” for overall test scores from 
state School Superintendent Linda Schrenko 
when she released her annual report card in Jan- 
uary. “If Georgia were a student, it would be eli- 
gible for a HOPE scholarship,” said Schrenko. 
She added that she would continue releasing the 
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report card even though the governor had set 
up a new student information office to collect 
and report school data. The governor’s grading 
system will not be up and running for a few 
years. The report card in 2001 indicated 
improvement in some test scores and a fairly flat 
drop-out rate.^^^ 

In a report to the state Board of Education on 
March 21, 2001, the Office of Charter School 
Compliance reported that 15 public schools 
were in the beginning stages of exploring the 
charter school concept, 19 schools had received 
planning grants, eight schools were in the pro- 
cess of submitting charter petitions to their local 
board of education, four petitions had been 
denied by local boards, three schools had 
received local board approval and were awaiting 
action by the state Board of Education, and 
three schools whose applications had been 
denied by local boards were applying for a state 
charter under new rules adopted by the state 
Board. Two of these were approved in June 
2001 . 

As of January 31, 2001, 38 charter schools were 
in operation, and another seven were waiting to 
open.^^^ Since the law was changed in 1998 to 
allow parents, teachers, and others to start new 
charter schools, only five had been approved^^^ 
until June 2001, when the state board approved 
two new charters — the Odyssey Charter School 
in Coweta County and the Charter Conserva- 
tory for Liberal Arts and Technology in Bullock 
County. 

Though the state can override local school 
boards that turn down innovative charter appli- 
cations, the state cannot legally force the boards 
to help pay for new schools they did not 
approve. Start-ups approved by the state could 
get local funding if district voters approved a 
referendum to do so, something charter advo- 
cates say is unlikely. 



Though Georgia law requires local school dis- 
tricts to treat charter schools “no less favorably 
than other local school districts” when it comes 
to instructional and administrative funding, 
DeKalb County’s Stone Mountain Charter 
School reports that local officials have provided 
some 35 percent fewer funds than other county 
middle schools have received. Although the 
charter contract calls for receiving the full per- 
pupil expenditure and appropriate local and 
federal funds, the school is forced to rely on 
credit. Supporters of charters claim that this 
shows that local school districts can make it dif- 
ficult for charter schools to survive. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Roy Barnes, a Democrat, has indicated 
that all education reform options will be consid- 
ered. The elimination of teacher tenure has been 
a cornerstone of his education reform plan, and 
he emphasized limiting social promotion in 
2001. He has stated that he would promote 
vouchers if the legislature does not end teacher 
tenure. He announced recently that he would 
like to see 100 charter schools operating in the 
state by the time he leaves office. He proposed 
that the state University System become more 
involved in K-12 education by starting charter 
schools in their areas of expertise. 

Both houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Atlanta 
Administered by Louisiana CSF 
Faith Sweeney, Executive Director 
7611 Maple St., Suite F 
New Orleans, LA 70118 
Phone: (504) 862-6992 
Fax: (504) 821-5271 
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Georgia Department of Education 
Linda Schrenko, Superintendent of Schools 
Nancy Verber, Senior Policy Research Analyst 
Beverly Schrenger, Coordinator 
Office of Charter Schools Compliance 
205 Butler Street, Suite 2066 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
Phone; (404) 656-2800 
Fax: (404) 651-8737 

Web site: www.doe.kl2.ga.us, www.serve.org 
E-mail: nverber@doe.kl2.ga.us 

Georgia Family Council 
Randall Hicks 

5380 Peachtree Industrial Boulevard, Suite 100 
Norcross, GA 30071-1565 
Phone: (770) 242-0001 
Fax: (770) 242-0501 

Georgia Parents for Better Education 

Glenn Delk, President 

1355 Peachtree Street, NE, Suite 1150 

Atlanta, GA 30309 

Phone: (404) 876-3335 

Fax: (404) 876-3338 

Georgia Public Policy Foundation 
Kelly McCutchen, President 
6100 Lake Forest Drive, #110 
Atlanta, GA 30328 
Phone; (404) 256-4050 
Fax: (404) 256-9909 
Web site: www.gppf.org 
E-mail: gppf@gppf.org 



Senator Clay Land 
P.O. Box 2848 
Columbus, GA 31902 
Phone; (706) 323-2848 
Fax: (706) 323-4242 

Oglethorpe Acadamy 
Marsha Nesbitt 
707 Stiles Avenue 
Savannah, GA 31406 
Phone: (912) 355-5049 
Fax: (912) 355-8290 
E-mail: jmr@hargray.com 

Savannah Foundation 
Maggie Keenan, Administrator 
428 Bull Street 
Savannah, GA 31401 
Phone: (912) 238-3288 
Fax: (912) 231-8082 

Southeastern Legal Foundation 

Phil Kent, President 

3340 Peachtree Road, NE, Suite 2515 

Atlanta, GA 30326 

Phone: (404) 365-8500 

Fax: (404) 365-0017 

Stone Mountain Charter School 

Resource Center 

Kathy Moss 

6206 Memorial Drive 

Stone Mountain, GA 30088 

Phone: (770) 469-1778 or (404) 296-6978 

E-mail: kamossll@worldnet.att.net 
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state Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1994 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 6 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 2,370 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 50th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 182,328 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 253 

• Current expenditures: $1,197,887,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,570 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 10.4% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 11,217 

• Average salary: $41,980 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.3 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Hawaii 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


3% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


14% (23%) 


18% (28%) 


14% (18%) 


14% (19%) 


14% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


28% (31%) 


41% (41%) 


37% (42%) 


35% (38%) 


27% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


55% (39%) 


40% (28%) 


47% (38%) 


49% (39%) 


58% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 13th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Though Governor Benjamin Cayetano, a Demo- 
crat, supports public school choice and charter 
school options, under his tenure the state has 
moved slowly toward giving children an oppor- 
tunity to attend a better school. In 1994, the 
Hawaii legislature passed a charter school bill to 
grant four-year charters to 25 public schools 
statewide. Under pressure from the state Board 
of Education, the legislature tried to avoid pass- 
ing “charter school” legislation, so the bill refers 
to the charter schools as “student-centered” 
schools. By 1998, the state had opened only 
two charter schools, which served 565 students. 

In 1999, the legislature replaced the “student- 
centered” law with a bill to allow “New Cen- 
tury” charter schools, designating the two exist- 
ing charter schools by this new name. The 
legislation made it possible for programs or 
schools within schools to apply for the char- 
ters. To qualify, each charter applicant must 
submit a detailed implementation plan. Four 
new schools opened as charter schools in fall 
2000 under this new state law. 

A tuition tax credit bill was introduced in the 
Senate Education Committee in 1999, but was 
defeated. H.B. 2702 would have authorized 
corporate income tax credits for contributions 
to organizations that pay private school 
tuition. 

New legislation was enacted in 1999 to create a 
charter review board, consisting of four repre- 
sentatives from the Board of Education, two 
charter advocates, and one representative from 
the superintendent of education’s office. The 
measure will take effect in July 2001.^®^ 

Until recently, Hawaii teachers had been work- 
ing without a contract. In January 2000, Gover- 
nor Cayetano made an unusual offer to the 



Hawaii State Teachers Association. He offered to 
give the teachers a straight dollar amount 
increase ($1,608 in 2001 and $2,093 in 2002) 
instead of the usual percentage increase in sal- 
ary. This represented a raise of about 12 percent 
for new teachers and between 2 percent and 3 
percent for teachers at the top of the pay scale. 
The teachers union, however, rejected the offer. 
The governor’s subsequent proposal offered no 
pay raises and included a proviso with elements 
of a performance-based system.^®® 

Developments in 2001 

In late April 2001 , public school teachers 
returned to their classrooms, ending a 19-day 
strike that shut down the state education system 
from kindergarten through graduate school. 
Teachers had bargained with the state for sizable 
pay raises and bonuses, ratifying a $98. 1 million 
contract. The compromise agreement included a 
20 percent across-the-board pay raise for teach- 
ers over the next two years. Teachers will also 
receive one-time “retention bonuses” for work 
they had completed over the past two years. 

Three choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislature. 

1. H.B. 1634 and S. 1290 proposed a constitu- 
tional amendment to allow school vouchers. 
Both bills died in committee. 

2. H.B. 1678 and its companion, S. 512, pro- 
posed vouchers for students with disabili- 
ties to obtain services from private 
organizations. The legislation stems from a 
court decree that the state’s services to spe- 
cial education students is inadequate. The 
bill died in the Senate. 

3. H.B. 802 proposed a dollar-for-dollar 
income tax credit for contributions to schol- 
arship-funding organizations. The bill died 
in committee.^^^ 
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Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Benjamin]. Cayetano, a Democrat, 
supports public school choice and the current 
charter school system but opposes voucher pro- 
grams that would shift the cost of private educa- 
tion to the taxpayers. Both houses of the 
legislature are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Hawaii Association of Charter Schools 

Libby Pulelehua Oshiyama, President 

2515 Manoa Road 

Honolulu, HI 96822 

Phone: (808) 947-1068 

Fax: (808) 947-1058 

Web site: www.kl2.hi.us/~bwoemer/hacs 
E-mail: oshiyama@hawaii.edu 
or pulelehua@hawaii.rr.com 

Hawaii Charter Schools Consortium 

Nina Buchanan 

University of Hawaii 

200 West Kawili Street 

Hilo, HI 96720 

Phone: (808) 974-7583 

Fax: (808) 974-7752 

E-mail: ninab@hawaii.edu 



Hawaii Department of Education 

Dr. Paul LeMahieu, Ph.D, Superintendent 

Charles Higgins, Public Charter Schools 

Specialist 

P.O. Box 2360 

Honolulu, HI 96804 

Phone: (808) 586-3236 

Fax: (808) 586-3487 

Web site: www.kl2.hi.us/charterschools.htm 
E-mail: chuck_higgins@notes.kl2.hi.us 

Representative David Pendleton 
Minority Floor Leader 
State Capitol 

415 South Beretania Street 
Honolulu, HI 96813 
Phone: (808) 586-9490 
Fax: (808) 586-9496 

University of Hawaii Charter Schools 

Resource Center 

Nina Buchanan 

University of Hawaii at Hilo 

200 W. Kawili Street 

Hilo, HI 96720-4091 

Phone (808) 974-7583 

Fax: (808) 974-7762 

Web site: www.uhh.hawaii.edu/~charter 

E-mail: ninab@hawaii.edu 

U.S. Charter Schools Organization 
Web site: www.uscharterschools.org 
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State Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1998 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 9 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 1,028 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 12th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 245,830 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 649 schools 

• Current expenditures: $1,393,200,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,667 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.2% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 13,846 

• Average salary: $36,375 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 17,6 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Idaho 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 14th out of 26 states 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

Idaho makes a variety of educational options 
available to students and their parents. Within 
certain limitations, such as enrollment capacity, 
students may choose the public school they 
wish to attend within a district. State funds fol- 
low the child to the school of choice. 

Idaho became the 30th state to enact a charter 
school law on March 11, 1998. The measure 
authorizes chartering up to 12 new schools per 
year for the first five years, with no limitations 
thereafter. It prohibits the permanent hiring of 
non-certified teachers, contracting operations to 
a for-profit company, and converting private 
schools into charter schools. Existing public 
schools may convert to charter schools with the 
approval of the local school board, 60 percent of 
the parents, and 60 percent of the teachers. The 
schools are funded directly by the Idaho Depart- 
ment of Education, and charter applicants have 
the right to appeal a denial to the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Eight charter 
schools were approved under the new law to 
open in the fall of 1999. 

The House Revenue and Taxation Committee 
defeated a $1,500 private school tuition tax 
credit proposal in February 1998. A 1999 bill 
proposing a school choice tax credit pilot pro- 
gram was introduced in the legislature but did 
not pass. That tax credit was modeled after the 
Universal Tax Credit plan created by the Michi- 
gan-based Mackinac Center for Public Policy. 

To be phased in over a six-year period, that plan 
promotes a provision that would allow: 

• Individuals or corporations to take a dollar- 
for-dollar tax credit for donations to chil- 
dren not enrolled in public schools; 

• Donations to go directly to the parents, who 
could use the funds to pay tuition costs; 

• Caps on annual individual donations of 
$250 through 2001, $500 through 2003, 
$750 in 2004, and $1,000 annually thereaf- 
ter; 

• Caps on annual corporate donations of 
$1,000 through 2001, $2,500 through 



2003, $5,000 in 2004, and $10,000 each 
year thereafter; 

• A maximum tax credit of 40 percent of the 
donor’s overall income tax liability; 

• Donations from an unlimited number of 
donors for each child, provided that the 
total does not exceed the per-child cap of 50 
percent of the cost of educating a child in 
the public school system (65 percent for 
special needs students); 

• School districts to provide up to 50 percent 
of the cost per-pupil in the public school 
system (65 percent for special needs chil- 
dren) for a child transferring out of the pub- 
lic school system. 

Developments in 2001 

The Idaho legislature considered H.B. 31 1, a bill 
to authorize tax credits to parents or guardians 
of students who attend or enroll in private 
schools. It was passed by a House committee 
but time for consideration expired before the 

Senate acted. The bill is expected to pass next 
193 

session. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Dirk Kempthorne, a Republican, has 
expressed interest in school choice. Both houses 
of the legislature are controlled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Center for School Improvement 

Bill Parret, Director 

Boise State University 

1910 University Drive 

Boise, ID 83725 

Phone: (208) 426-1837 

Fax: (208) 426-3564 

Web site: www.csi.boisestate.edu 

E-mail: csicee@boisestate.edu 

Coeur d’Alene Charter Academy 
Bill Proser, Academic Dean 
711 West Kathleen Avenue 
Coeur d’Alene, ID 83815 
Phone: (208) 676-1667 



191. Correspondence from Jim Spady Co-Director, Education Excellence Coalition, Seattle, March 19, 1998. 

192. Draft of Idaho school choice tax credit pilot program (RSMLI054), provided by Idahoans for Tax Reform. 

193. E-mail correspondence from Laird Maxwell, Chairman of Idahoans for Tax Reform, April 10, 2001. 
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Dr. Anne C. Fox-Clarkson 
2930 Raindrop Drive 
Boise, ID 83706 
Phone; (208) 336-2372 
Fax: (208) 368-0135 

Idaho Department of Education 
Marilyn Ho^vard, Superintendent 
P.O. Box 83720 
Boise, ID 83720-0027 
Phone: (208) 332-6800, 6863 
Web site: www.sde.state.id.us/Dept/ 



Idahoans for Tax Reform 
Laird Maxwell, Chairman 
702 West Hays, Suite 16 
Boise, ID 83702 
Phone: (208) 426-0358 
Fax; (208) 426-0363 
E-mail; lmaxwell@rmci.net 

Renaissance Charter School 
Laurel and Jim Tangen-Foster 
1029 South Meadow Street 
Moscow, ID 83843 
Phone: (208) 882-6321 
E-mail: jamestf@turbonet.com 
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State Profile (Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1996, amended 1997 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 21 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 5,107 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (educational expense tax credits) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 24th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 2,070,778 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 4,251 

• Current expenditures: $14,524,460,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,014 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 128,642 

• Average salary: $48,053 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.1 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Illinois 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 9th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Illinois’ effort to provide parents with some edu- 
cational choice goes back to a 1988 state law 
decentralizing public schools in Chicago and 
authorizing citywide public school choice 
beginning in 1991-1992. Implementation of 
the law, however, was delayed indefinitely. In 
1997, Illinois began cracking down on low- 
income parents who “fraudulently” register their 
children in public schools in affluent neighbor- 
ing school districts. Under a law passed in Janu- 
ary 1997, these parents face a 30-day jail term 
and a $500 fine. 

In 1995, following a failed attempt to devolve 
power over education and funding to local 
school councils, the legislature placed Chicago 
Mayor Richard M. Daley in direct control of the 
city’s 413,000-student system. Daley appointed 
his budget director, Paul Valias, as CEO of the 
system to oversee reform. Valias brought the 
city’s education finances under control and 
eliminated a $1.3 billion deficit privatizing the 
school maintenance division. 

In 1997, Valias gained nationvvdde fame for his 
policy of “no social promotions.” He also made 
principals more accountable, put schools on 
probation, and laid off a number of administra- 
tive employees. He identified seven persistently 
failing high schools as targets for “reconstitu- 
tion,” makir^ their employees reapply for their 
positions. 

Charter schools became an option in 1996, 
when the legislature passed a bill allowing for 
the creation of up to 45 schools: 15 in Chicago, 
15 in Chicago’s suburbs, and 15 in the rest of 
the state. Any not-for-profit organization, 
including a school district, can sponsor a char- 
ter school if the charter has been approved by 
the local or state Board of Education. The first 
charter school, the Peoria Alternative Charter 
School, opened that year. Sponsored by the Peo- 
ria Board of Education, it serves students with 
behavioral difficulties. Apart from the efforts in 
Chicago and Peoria, local school boards have 
uniformly rejected charter school applications. 



In December 1997, state legislators strength- 
ened the charter school law to allow charters 
rejected at the local level to be submitted to the 
state Board of Education for approval, but the 
legislature also rejected efforts to expand choice. 
For example, state Representatives Peter 
Roskam (R) and Roger McAuliffe (R) introduced 
a bill to provide means-tested vouchers for chil- 
dren in a selected area of Chicago, but it died in 
the House Rules Committee. 

Charter schools are gaining in popularity. A ran- 
dom poll in 1998 of 3,000 Chicago residents 
conducted by the Metro Chicago Information 
Center found support among 81 percent of 
respondents and 75 percent of Cook County 
residents. Moreover, 62 percent of respondents 
supported using tax money to send low-income 
students to private school, and 55 percent sup- 
ported using vouchers for religious private 
schools. When asked about non-means-tested 
vouchers, 49 percent of Chicago residents sup- 
ported the idea.^^^ 

A tax credit bill sponsored by Representative 
Kevin McCarthy (D) and Senator Dan Cronin 
(R) would allow parents v/ith at least $250 in K- 
12 school expenses to claim one-fourth of those 
expenses (to a maximum of $500 per family). 
Covered items include tuition, books, and lab 
fees for classes at public, private, or parochial 
schools. The legislature approved the bill, but 
then -Governor Jim Edgar, a Republican, vetoed 
it on January 2, 1998. 

A two-year study released in 1998 by the Spe- 
cial Task Force on Catholic Schools found that 
the Archdiocese of Chicago, which educates 
many poor urban children who are not Catho- 
lic, would have to close or downsize some of 
its 270 elementary schools in Cook and Lake 
Counties within a year unless it found substan- 
tial new funding. The Archdiocese hoped to, 
among other things, find funds to increase 
teacher salaries to 75 percent of market value 
(Catholic school teachers make about one-half 
of what their public school counterparts are 
paid). The Archdiocese had called on Governor 
George Ryan to approve a voucher or tax credit 
program to help offset the costs of educating 



.194. Correspondence with Charter School Office of the Chicago Public Schools, November 1998. 

195. Ibid. 

196. Dr. Garth Taylor, “Charter Schools, Educational Vouchers, and the Fairness of Public School Funding,” Metro 
Chicago Information Center, March 1998, available at www.mcicorg. 

197. Steve Kloehn and Rick Pearson, “Catholic School Alarm,” The Chicago Tribune, December 16, 1998. 
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children. Over 321,000 children in grades K-12 
attending private schools could have benefited 
from this credit, including about 250,000 stu- 
dents in Catholic school 

In 1999, the state House and Senate approved 
the Educational Expenses Tax Credit plan (S.B. 
1075), which was also introduced by Represen- 
tative McCarthy. This bill would provide a tax 
credit of up to 25 percent of education-related 
expenses (including tuition, book fees, lab fees) 
that exceed $250, up to a maximum of $500 per 
family, at any school of choice. The bill did not 
contain a refundability provision, which would 
have made the credit available as a tax refund to 
low-income families who pay no state taxes. A 
parent would need to spend $2,250 to qualify 
for the maximum credit. If every family in Illi- 
nois private schools claimed the tax credit, the 
actual savings to Illinois’ families would be 
between $50 million and $60 million. Governor 
Ryan signed the tax credit school bill into law 
on June 3, 1999, at St. Stanislaus Kosta Catholic 
School in Chicago. 

A telephone survey of over 1 ,000 Illinois resi- 
dents, taken shortly before the Illinois General 
Assembly voted to provide the education 
expense tax relief for parents, showed that three 
out of four respondents (77 percent) believed 
parents and students should be able to choose 
the child’s school. More than half (56 percent) 
agreed that per-student tax dollars for education 
should follow the student to whichever school 
the parent and student choose, vdth only 31 
percent saying that tax money should go only to 
public schools authorized by the school board. 
The poll was commissioned by the Glen Ellyn- 
based Illinois Family Institute. 

Regardless of the political and popular support 
for the tax credit, the local chapter of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers filed a lawsuit in July 
in the circuit court of rural Franklin County, 
Illinois, alleging the law violates the state prohi- 
bition against the establishment of religion. On 
December 7, 1999, Judge Loren P. Lev^s dis- 
missed the suit. Choice opponents appealed the 
decision to the Appellate Court of the Fifth Judi- 
cial District. 



A second lawsuit was filed in Sangamon County 
Circuit Court by a coalition of nine groups led 
by the Illinois Education Association, also chal- 
lenging the program on religious establishment 
and state constitutional grounds. On April 21, 
2000, the circuit court judge dismissed the sec- 
ond suit, clearing a pathway for school choice. 
In doing so, the judge emphasized that the tax 
credit allows Illinois parents to keep more of 
their own money to spend on their own chil- 
dren’s education and does not involve the 
expenditure of public money. Choice oppo- 
nents have appealed this decision to the Appel- 
late Court of the Fourth Judicial District. 

A 1999 survey by the Metro Chicago Informa- 
tion Center found that 62 percent of respon- 
dents in the six-county area supported vouchers 
for low-income children to use to attend private 
schools, and 55 percent simported vouchers for 
use at religious schools. 

Nevertheless, a voucher plan (S.B. 329) intro- 
duced by Senate Education Committee Chair- 
man Dan Cronin in 1999 was voted down. The 
bill would have provided “Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grants” of $2,000 to $3,000 for students 
in Chicago, East St. Louis, Joliet, Peoria, and 
Rockford to use at a school of choice, including 
religious schools. 

Several charter school bills were introduced in 
the 2000 legislature: H.B. 2975 to expand the 
number of Chicago area charters from 15 to 20 
and reduce charters downstate by five; H.B. 
2853 to eliminate the state Board of Education’s 
power to reverse local charter school denial 
upon appeal; and S.B. 508 to establish a state 
charter school chartering board that would 
replace the state Board of Education. All 
three bills were never voted on. 

Illinois charter schools remain so popular that 
half of the schools have more applicants than 
seats, according to a state charter school annual 
report released in December 2000. The oldest 
charter schools are now in their fourth year of a 
five-year charter, which requires specific results 
in exchange for freedom from a battery of 
bureaucratic regulations. The test score results 



198. E-mail correspondence from Maureen Blum, Institute for Justice, April 21, 2000. 

199. E-mail correspondence from George Clowes, Heartland Institute, December 7, 1999. 

200. Paul Seibert, ed., “The Illinois Charter School Facs,” January 31, 2000; facsimile available from author upon 
request. 

201. See Illinois legislature’s Web site at www.legis.state.il.us. 
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for the schools thus far have been mixed, with 
some schools doing better than similar schools 
in their district and others not doing as well 
The annual status report cautions that it is too 
soon to judge charter schools because most have 
not finished their five-year term.^^^ 

The Illinois legislature approved H.B. 2917 in 
April 2000 to facilitate the creation of alternative 
schools for non-traditional or troubled stu- 
dents. 

Although Chicago public schools have 
improved since being labeled the worst in the 
nation in the mid-1980s, a new study warns 
that elementary reading scores are flattening and 
gains are uneven among schools citywide. Pre- 
dominantly African-American grammar schools 
show the lowest rates of gain, Latino schools 
nearly match district rates of improvement, and 
white and mixed-ethnicity schools show the 
biggest improvements. Though school reforms 
have resulted in an overall higher level of 
achievement for the city’s largely low-income 
and minority student population, little more 
than a third of the children read at grade level 
and about 45 percent are at grade level in 
math.^^ 

Chicago officials made it clear in 2000 that they 
plan to add three new charter schools in 2001, 
bringing the total number in the city to 16. 
Three of the 12 applicants for the 2000-2001 
school year for two potential charters are so 
qualified that then-school chief Paul Valias gave 
his staff 60 days to figure out a way to put all 
three finalists in business. Although the system 
works under a legislative restraint limiting the 
city to 15 schools, 11 members of the Chicago 
Board of Education receptive to charter schools 
approved in 1997 a unique multi-campus char- 
ter called the Chicago Charter School Founda- 
tion. It now oversees the operation of four 



campuses that serve 2,450 predominantly low- 
income children.^^^ 

Chicago first became a “partner city” of the Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. The 
CSF matches funds raised by residents to fund 
approximately 2,500 private scholarships for 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. The minimum four-year scholarships 
have been awarded to children entering kinder- 
garten through 8th grade. In 1999, the first 
recipients of the 2,500 scholarships were ran- 
domly selected in a computer-generated lottery 
from 59,186 applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

Two additional public charter schools opened 
thus far this year, bringing the total children 
served to 6,500 in 19 schools.^^® 

Two choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislature. 

1 . H.B. 3550, the Educational Choice Act, pro- 
posed vouchers for educational expenses. 
The bill stalled in committee. 

2. An amendment to the existing tax credit law 
was also proposed. H.B. 1010 would autho- 
rize accountability measures on the private 
schools for which a tax is credit is 
claimed. 

In January, Chicago Mayor Richard Daley pro- 
posed that Chicago’s parents should get vouch- 
ers to defray the cost of after-school programs, 
which bolster education and occupy students 
during high-risk hours. Daley’s voucher pro- 
posal, far more restricted than one he had pro- 
posed 10 years earlier, would confine the $25, 
$50, or $100 vouchers to the fees parents pay 
for such things as ballet lessons, tutoring, and 
sports programs. 



202. Rosalind Rossi, “Charter Schools Popular, Test Results ‘Mixed,’” The Chicago Sun-Times, December 15, 2000. 

203. Seibert, “The Illinois Charter School Facs,” April 21, 2000. 

204. See www,brookedu/gs/brown/bc_report/2000/Chicago.PDF; see also G. Alfred Hess, “Changes in Student 
Achievement in Illinois and Chicago, 1990-2000,” Center for Urban School Policy, Northwestern University, 
September 2000. 

205. Rosalind Rossi, “Chicago to Open 3 More Charter Schools,” The Chicago Sun-Times, December 21, 2000. 

206. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www^scholarshipfund.org. 

207. Ibid. 

208. Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation, The Friedman Report, Issue 12 (2001). 

209. See the National School Board Association at wwnnsba.org/novouchers. 

210. Fran Spielman, “Daley Touts Vouchers for After-School Activities,” The Chicago Sun- Times, January 18, 2001. 
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On March 2, 2001, then-Chicago schools chief 
Paul Valias testified before Congress on the issue 
of “Improving Academic Achievement with 
Freedom and Accountability.” He described the 
effort in Chicago to provide school choice 
options, with elementary neighborhood-based 
magnet school clusters that focus on math and 
science, fine arts and performing arts, and for- 
eign languages as well as an international schol- 
ars program. Other options include classical and 
gifted centers and a middle-school international 
baccalaureate (IB) program. Students may con- 
tinue the specialty in high school. High school 
choices include 10 math and science academies, 
12 language academies, 6 fine arts and perform- 
ing arts programs, 15 schools with IB programs, 
6 regional magnets, 12 career academy schools, 
and 2 military academy schools. He reported 
that more than half of Chicago’s high schools 
offer advanced placement courses, with a 28 
percent increase in the success rate — more than 
double the 13 percent state and national success 
rate.^^^ 



Chicago’s charter schools, which include one 
operated by Edison Schools and another to be 
run by KIPP Academy,^^^ have strong account- 
ability guidelines. Valias testified that “Charters 
are available to both new schools and existing 
parochial schools to ensure the viability of our 
private school options.” And he has instituted a 
voucher plan to enable high school students 
take college credits. 

The Appellate Court for the Fourth Judicial Dis- 
trict unanimously upheld the constitutionality 
of the state’s 1999 tax credit law on April 21, 
2001, reaffirming a February 2000 ruling in 
Sangamon County Circuit Court. Writing for 
the three -judge panel. Justice Rita Carman said: 
“By creating the Credit, the legislature has rec- 
ognized that parents who send their children to 
private schools often do so at considerable 
expense to themselves and that they provide a 
benefit to the State treasury by relieving the 
State and local taxpayers of the expense of edu- 
cating their children.”^^"^ 



On April 4, 2001 , the Appellate Court of Illinois 
for the Fifth Judicial District also unanimously 
upheld the constitutionality of the Illinois edu- 
cational expenses tax credit law. The ruling of 
the three-judge panel affirms a December 1999 
ruling by the Franklin County Circuit Court 
that the tax credit is constitutional. 

Two potentially good charter school bills were 
voted down in early June by the legislature. S.B. 
78 would have raised the charter school cap 
from 15 to 30 for Chicago, and S.B. 36 would 
have increased the amount of start-up loans and 
grants to charters. ^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor George H. Ryan, a Republican, sup- 
ports tax credits for educational expenses, but 
does not support school vouchers. The Illinois 
House is controlled by Democrats; the Senate by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Big Shoulders Fund 

Judith Silekis, Executive Director 

One First National Plaza, Suite 2500 

Chicago, IL 60603 

Phone: (312) 751-8337 

Fax: (312) 751-5235 

E-mail: bgshlder@interaccess.com 

Catholic Conference of Illinois 
Doug Delaney, Executive Director 
65 East Wacker Place 
Chicago, IL 60610 
Phone: (312) 368-1066 
Fax: (312) 368-1090 
E-mail: Delaney@aol.com 
Springfield Office: 

Joan McKinney, Education Expert 
108 East Cook Street 
Springfield, IL 62704 
Phone: (217) 528-9200 
Fax: (217) 528-7214 



211. See edworkjorce.house.gov/hearings!107th/fc/acachjree320lfvallas.htm. 

212. For a brief introduction to KIPP Academies, see Samuel Casey Carter, No Excuses: Lessons from 21 High-Per^ 
forming, High-Poverty Schools (Washington, D.C.: The Heritage Foundation, 2000), pp. 85-86, 93-95. 

213. See edworhforce.house.gov/hearings/107th/fc/acachfree320l/vallas.htm. 

214. E-mail correspondence from George Clowes, Heartland Institute, April 18, 2001. 

215. E-mail correspondence from Maureen Blum, Institute for Justice, April 4, 2001. 

216. Center for Education Reform Newswire, June 5, 2001; see www.edreformxom. 
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Charter Consultants 
Governor French Academy 
Paul Seibert, Director 
219 West Main Street 
Belleville, IL 62220 
Phone: (618) 233-0428 
Fax: (618) 233-0541 
Web site: www.gfacademy.com/ 
charter.htm 

E-mail: chrsch@gfacademy.com 

Chicago Charter School Foundation 

Candace Browdy 

330 South Wells, Suite 910 

Chicago, IL 60606 

Phone: (312) 341-4079 

Fax: (312) 341-4081 

E-mail: ccsfbrowdy@aol.com 

Chicago Public Schools 
Amie Ducan, CEO 
125 South Clark Street 
Chicago, IL 60603 
Phone: (773) 553-1000 
Fax: (773) 553-1501 
E-mail: aduncan@csc.kl2.il.us 
Greg Richmond 

Director of Charter School Office 
Phone: (773) 553-1535 
Fax: (773) 553-1559 
E-mail: grichmond@csc.cps.kl2.il.us 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Chicago 
Gale Byrnes, Executive Director 
55 West Superior, 3rd Floor 
Chicago, IL 60610 
Phone: (312) 960-0205 
Fax: (312) 377-1837 

Daniel Murphy Scholarship Foundation 

Joe Walsh, ^ecutive Director 

3030 South Wells Street, Suite 910 

Chicago, IL 60606 

Phone: (312) 341-4080 

Fax: (312) 341-4081 

Web site: www.dmsf.org 

E-mail: dmsf@mcs.com 

Family Taxpayers Foundation 
Jack Roeser, Chairman 
8 East Main Street 
Carpentersville, IL 60110 
Phone: (847) 428-0212 
Fax: (847) 428-9206 

Heartland Institute 

George Clowes, Education Specialist 

19 South LaSalle, Suite 903 



Chicago, IL 60603-1405 
Phone: (312) 377-4000 
Fax: (312) 377-5000 
Web site: www.heartland.org 
E-mail: Clowesga@aol.com 

Illinois Charter School Facs 

Charter Consultants 

Phone: (618) 233-0428 

Fax: (618) 233-0541 

Web site: www.gfacademy.com/ 

charter.htm 

E-mail: chrsch@gfacademy.com 

Illinois Family Institute 
Dr. John Koehler, President 
799 West Roosevelt Road 
Building 3, Suite 218 
Glen Ellyn, IL 60137 
Phone: (630) 790-8370 
Fax: (630) 790-8390 
Web site: www.ilfaminst.com 
E-mail: ilfaminst@aol.com 

Illinois State Board of Education 
100 North First Street 
Springfield, IL 62777 
Phone: (217) 782-4321 
Chicago: (312) 814-2220 
Mount Vernon: (618) 244-8383 
Web site: www.isbe.state.il.us 

Leadership for Quality Education 
John Ayers 

Bank One Plaza #3120 
Chicago, IL 60603 
Phone: (312) 853-1206 
Fax: (312) 853-1214 
Web site: www.lqe.org 
E-mail: jayers@lqe.org 

Link Unlimited 

Robert Anderson, Executive Director 
7759 South Everhart 
Chicago, IL 60619 
Phone: (773) 487-5465 
Fax: (773) 487-8626 

TEACH America 

Patrick J. Keleher, President 

Joan M. Ferdinand, Vice President, Operations 

Georgetown Square 

522 Fourth Street 

Wilmette, IL 60091 

Phone: (847) 256-8476 

Fax: (847) 256-8482 

E-mail: TEACH522@aol.com 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (Intradistrict/Mandatory and InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 2001 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation: 0 

Number of students enrolled: 0 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 25th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 992,946 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,886 

• Current expenditures: $7,068,104,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,1 18 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4.6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 58,747 

• Average salary: $43,055 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.9 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Indiana 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


2% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


22% (18%) 


21% (19%) 


28% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


48% (42%) 


44% (38%) 


35% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


38% (38%) 


32% (39%) 


35% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 17th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Indiana recently became the 37th state with the 
District of Columbia to enact a charter school 
law. Under this new law, public school boards, 
universities and the mayor of Indianapolis have 
the power to sponsor charter schools.^^^ There 
is no limit on the number of charters approved. 
The mayor of Indiariapolis can approve five 
charters a year. All charter teachers must be cer- 
tified, but an alternative route is available 
through the “transition to teaching” program. 

Indiana already provides transportation to pri- 
vate school students if their schools are on the 
public school bus routes. Low-income children 
attending private and parochial schools are also 
entitled to state financial support for textbooks. 

Since 1991, the Educational CHOICE Charita- 
ble Trust has helped low-income Indianapolis 
children attend private school by awarding 
scholarships for up to half of the cost of tuition. 
Parental response has been overwhelmingly 
positive. The Trust helped 2,600 low-income 
Indianapolis children attend area private or 
parochial schools just during the 1999-2000 
school year. 

In 1998, Indianapolis was named a “partner 
city” of the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF), 
a private foundation that matches funds raised 
by city residents to award approximately 500 
scholarships for low-income students to attend 
a school of choice. The scholarships are 
awarded for at least four years to children enter- 
ing kindergarten through 8th grade. In April 
1999, the CSF announced the first 500 recipi- 
ents, who were selected randomly in a com- 
puter-generated lottery from 4,637 applicants. 
The Educational CHOICE Charitable Trust will 
administer the scholarships. 

Schools Superintendent Kim Pryzbylski 
founded the Northwest Indiana Children’s 
Scholarship Fund in 2000 to enable up to 100 
elementary school students to attend 34 paro- 
chial schools in Gary. 



A report by the Hudson Institute issued in 2000 
revealed that, despite the $7.7 billion invested 
each school year by Indiana taxpayers in K-12 
education, the state education system remains 
on shaky ground. Extensive testing data from 
federal, state, and private sources indicated that 
Indiana’s students, in every demographic cate- 
gory, underperformed their peers in most other 
states. The shortcomings were most severe 
among students from middle- to upper-income 
families. The stark findings showed that 40 per- 
cent of 3rd graders, 52 percent of 6th graders, 
44 percent of 8th graders, and 43 percent of 
10th graders failed to demonstrate mastery of 
subject matter on the state’s standardized test 
(ISTEP+) in 1999. 

The study also found that no external factor — 
such as class size, teacher salary or experience, 
or geographic location — adequately explained 
the variations in school and student perfor- 
mance. Rather, Hudson researchers concluded, 
the problems were embedded in the public edu- 
cation system, and solving them would require 
changing that system. 

Developments in 2001 

In March 2001, the Senate and the House 
passed two charter school bills. H.B. 2102 and 
S.B. 165 call for alternative teacher licensing, 
allowing for but not mandating collective bar- 
gaining, and ensuring multiple chartering 
authority. Governor Frank O’Bannon, a Demo- 
crat, signed the state’s charter school bill (S.B. 
165) on April 19. The legislation authorizes 
unlimited numbers of new charter schools as 
well as unlimited conversions of existing public 
schools to charters. The bill also authorizes pub- 
lic universities and school districts to approve 
new charter applications. It calls for 100 percent 
teacher certification and mandated collective 
bargaining, thereby increasing government reg- 
ulation. And it allows the mayor of Indianapolis 
to approve applications from teachers and par- 
ents who want to start charter schools in the 



217. Staff Report, “O’Bannon Signs Bill for State to Start Charter Schools,” The Indianapolis Star, May 3, 2001. 

218. See Center for Education Reform Web site at www.edreform.com. 

219. See Children^ Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

220. Ibid. 

221. Michael Garber, Justin Heet, and William Styling 111, “Indiana Education: On Shaky Ground,” Hudson Insti- 
tute, Indianapolis, Indiana, 1999. 

222. E-mail correspondence from Jim Spady of the Education Excellence Coalition, April 19, 2001. 
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Local school boards that opposed the charter 
school law are moving very slowly in drafting 
the application process for their districts. The 
Indianapolis School Board is the only board in 
its county to begin talking about the matter, and 
is only now drafting a resolution to screen appli- 
cants. Since Indianapolis Mayor Bart Peterson is 
empowered to authorize charter schools on his 
own, potential organizers are bypassing the 
school board in Indianapolis and going directly 
to the mayor’s office. Charter school organizers 
in the state can also approach public universi- 
ties, where the climate may be more condu- 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Frank O’Bannon, a Democrat, sup- 
ports public charter schools and public school 
choice. The Indiana House is controlled by 
Democrats; the Senate is controlled by Republi- 
cans. 

State Contacts 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
(BAEO) 

Jacqueline Joyner Cissell, Member Board of 
Directors 

2423 East McLeay Drive 
Indianapolis, IN 46220 
Phone: (317) 283-4711 
Fax: (317) 283-4712 
E-mail: jcissell@geofoundation.org 

Educational CHOICE Charitable Trust 
Tim Ehrgott, Executive Director 
7440 Woodland Drive 
Indianapolis, IN 46278-1719 
Phone: (317) 293-7600, ext. 7378 
Pax: (317) 297-0908 
E-mail: timothypl6@aol.com 

Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation 
P.O. Box 82078 
One American Square, 

Indianapolis, IN 46282 

Phone: (317) 681-0745 

Fax: (317) 681-0945 

Web site: www.friedmanfoundation.org 



Greater Educational Opportunities 

Foundation 

Kevin Teasley, President 

1800 North Meridian Street, Suite 506 

Indianapolis, IN 46202 

Phone: (317) 283-4711 

Fax: (317) 283-4712 

Web site: www.geofoundation.org 

Hudson Institute 
Herman Kahn Center 
5395 Emerson Way 
Indianapolis, IN 46226 
Phone: (317) 545-1000 
Fax: (317) 545-9639 
Web site: www.hudson.org 
E-mail: mgarber@aol.com 

Indiana Chamber of Commerce 
David Holt, Director of Education Policy 
115 West Washington, Suite 850 South 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-3407 
Phone: (317) 264-6883 
Fax: (317) 264-6855 
E-mail: dholt@indianachamber.com 

Indiana Charter School Association 

Derek Redelman 

7002 Broadway Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46220 

Phone: (317) 253-2501 

Fax: (317) 253-2701 

E-mail: redelman@indy.net 

Indiana Department of Education 
Room 229, State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204-2798 
Phone: (317) 232-6610 
Fax: (317) 233-6326 
Web site: www.doe.state.in.us/ 

Indiana Family Institute 
Micah Clark, Associate Director 
70 East 91st Street, Suite 210 
Indianapolis, IN 46240 
Phone: (317) 582-0300 
Fax: (317) 582-1438 
E-mail: ifi@hoosier.org 

Indiana Non-Public Education Association 

Glen Tebbe, Executive Director 

1400 North Meridian Street 

Indianapolis, IN 46202-2367 

Phone: (317) 236-7329 

Fax: (317) 236-7328 

E-mail: impea@iquest.net 



223. Center for Education Reform Newswire, July 3, 2001; see www.edreform.com. 
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Indiana Policy Review Foundation 

Tom Hession, President 

P.O. Box 12306 

Fort Wayne, IN 46863-2306 

Phone: (317) 236-7360; (219) 424-7104 

Fax: (317) 236-7370 



Northwest Indiana Children’s Scholarship 
Fund-Gary 

Kim Pryzbylski, Executive Director 

9292 Broadway 

Merriville, IN 46410 

Phone: (219) 769-9292 

Fax: (219) 738-9034 

E-mail: kpryzby@dcgary.org 
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state Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice; Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice; Yes (educational expense tax credits) 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 14th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 495,927 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,538 

• Current expenditures: $3,100,070,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,251 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4. 1 % 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers; 34,43 1 

• Average salary: $36,479 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 14.4 

• Leading teachers union; NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Iowa 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


7% (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


1% (2%) 


4% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


28% (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


21% (18%) 


27% (19%) 


33% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


35% (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


52% (42%) 


47% (38%) 


35% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


30% (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


26% (38%) 


22% (39%) 


29% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 2nd out of 26 states 
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Background 

Although Iowa has not yet enacted a charter 
school law, it does offer statewide public school 
choice and a tax credit for educational expenses, 

Iowa offers a statewide interdistrict open enroll- 
ment program. During the 1998-1999 school 
year, 16.269 students participated in this pro- 
gram. Transportation is provided for stu- 
dents attending non-public schools if their 
homes and schools are located on the regular 
public school bus routes; if not, parents can be 
reimbursed for transportation costs. 

Iowa’s voucher payment for school transporta- 
tion costs has survived several legal challenges. 
School districts may deny students an interdis- 
trict transfer if it interferes with racial desegrega- 
tion efforts. The limits of this restriction were 
tested in Des Moines in December 1992 when 
the school board refused to grant transfers for 
122 white students for the following school year 
while granting requests from six minority stu- 
dents. The board’s reasoning; During the first 
two years of interdistrict choice, 402 of the 413 
students who chose to transfer from Des Moines 
to surrounding suburban districts were white; 
only 11 were members of minority groups. Of 
the 32,000 students in the Des Moines school 
district, only 20 percent were members of 
minority groups. 

Parents appealed the decision, which was over- 
turned because the school board had no written 
policy on which to base its denial of the student 
transfer requests. After this decision, the school 
board imposed explicit restrictions on such 
transfers, including a policy establishing strict 
racial ratios for school districts. The board has 
used the new restrictions to deny more requests 
for transfers. 

The state does permit post-secondary enroll- 
ment in college courses for high school juniors 
and seniors. 

In 1997, then-Govemor Terry E. Branstad, a 
Republican, included a provision in his budget 
to more than double (from $100 to $250) the 
state’s income tax credit for private school 



tuition costs. It created a tuition credit equal to 
25 percent of the first $1,000 that the taxpayer 
has paid for each dependent in grades K-12.^^^ 
The provision was approved by the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee and passed by the Senate 
Ways and Means Committee. In the final days of 
the legislative session, a group of senators 
attached an amendment to allow tax credits for 
fees at public as well as non-public schools, 
increasing the cost of this legislation by over $3 
million.^ ^ In 1998, the governor signed the 
new tax credit bill (House File 2513), which 
expanded the definition of allowable tuition and 
textbook expenses to include costs associated 
with extracurricular activities like sporting 
events and speech activities at a school of 
choice. 

On January 11, 1999, House Speaker Ron Cor- 
bett (R-52) introduced a bill to increase the 
state’s education tax credit from 29 percent to a 
maximum of 50 percent of the first $1,000 of 
expenses. This increase could have cost the state 
$8 million to fund. It was defeated. 

Des Moines school district records show that 
about 300 students were promoted to high 
school in 2000 despite having failed four 
courses in the 8th grade; two-thirds of these stu- 
dents had four or more failing grades in core 
courses such as reading, lanmage arts, math, 
science, and social studies. Sixty to 70 per- 
cent of its students continue to perform below 
proficient on the NAEP tests in reading and 
math. 

The Iowa State Education Association does not 
have to make public the details of its finances 
and payroll. In the summer of 2000, a motion 
was introduced for a vote of the union’s board 
of directors that would have required the ISEA 
to “provide an itemization of salary and benefit 
information for all ISEA professional staff and 
employees,” but the measure was quickly tabled 
by the board. Thus, no one other than a mem- 
ber of the ISEA board or local chapter president 
has access to the information, and even they 
have to request the information specifically. 



224. Update from Jim Tyson, Iowa Department of Education. 

225. Phone conversation with Jason Gross of Iowa Citizens for a Sound Economy, July 5, 2001. 

226. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 54, December 19, 1997. 

227. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 71, May 21, 1999. 

228. Kathy Bolten, “Students Fail Classes but Move Up,” The Des Moines Register, October 1, 2000. 
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Developments In 2001 

Iowa could become the 38th state with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enact a charter school law, 
as legislation is moving through the legislature 
for the first time. S.F. 348, a bill to establish 
pilot charter schools and charter school dis- 
tricts, passed the Senate on March 27, 200L 

A policy approved in March 2001 in Ankeny 
bans private school or home school students 
ages 16 or older from participating in any of the 
district’s academic or sports programs. The new 
policy will keep school athletes who attend a 
parochial school from competing for Ankeny 
High School next year. Ankeny school board 
president Danny Presnell wants to add a clause 
that would allow those students and athletes 
now in high school to finish their careers in 
Ankeny. 

Lawmakers in Iowa discarded their traditional 
teacher-compensation system and voted in May 
2001 to replace it with one that would pay edu- 
cators based on their performance in the class- 
room and student achievement, rather than on 
the number of years spent teaching. 

The $40 million package, believed to be the first 
of its kind in the nation, not only would radi- 
cally alter the statewide salary structure, but also 
articulate standards for educators, reinvent the 
evaluation system, and outline a teacher-bonus 
plan. It would allocate cash rewards for teachers 
and others employed in schools whose pupils 
show improvement on assessments. Although 
the plan was opposed by the Iowa State Educa- 
tion Association and many Democrats, Gover- 
nor Tom Vilsack, a Democrat, signed the plan 



into law, along with the state’s $2 billion K-12 
education budget for the coming fiscal year.^^^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Tom Vilsack, a Democrat, does not 
support school choice. Both houses of the legis- 
lature are controlled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Color Education with Common Sense 

Charter Schools 

Rosanne Freeberg 

2524 Newport Drive SW 

Cedar Rapids, lA 42404 

Phone: (319) 364-1447 

Fax: (319) 364-1447 

E-mail: coloredu@inav.net 

Iowa Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Jason Gross, State Director 

3111 Ingersoll Avenue 

Des Moines, LA 50312 

Phone: (515) 274-2246 

E-mail: jgross@cse.org 

Iowa Department of Education 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319-0146 
Phone: (515) 281-5294 
Fax: (515) 242-5988 

Public Interest Institute 

Dr. Don Racheter, President 

600 North Jackson Street 

Mount Pleasant, LA 52641 

Phone: (319) 385-3462 

Fax: (319) 385-3799 

Web site: ^vww.limitedgovemment.org 



229. Education Intelligence Agency, Communique, October 30, 2000. 

230. See vmw.stateAa,us/educate/programs/ootd/final_sum01.html 

231. Dave DeValois, “Policy Bans Private Students,” The Des Moines Register, March 23, 2001. 

232. Julie Blair, “Iowa Approves Performance Pay for Its Teachers,” Education Week, May 16, 2001. 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1994 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 23 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 1,788 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 30th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 473,464 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,437 

• Current expenditures: $3,117,306,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,584 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 6.3% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 33,019 

• Average salary: $39,432 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 14.3 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Kansas 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


6%(6%) 


2% (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


28% (23%) 


33% (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


37% (31%) 


46% (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


29% (39%) 


19% (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 6th out of 26 states 
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Background 

In 1994, Kansas enacted a charter school law 
that allowed for the creation of 15 charters state- 
wide, with each district allowed no more than 
two charters at a given time. Under current law, 
any group not affiliated with a religious organi- 
zation may apply for a charter by submitting a 
petition to the local school board. Once the 
local board approves the charter application, it 
is sent to the state Board of Education for 
approval. The charter school then may apply to 
the local board for a waiver from district rules 
and regulations. If the waivers are approved, the 
school may apply to the state board for addi- 
tional waivers from state regulations. 

Because charter schools remain a legal entity of 
the local school district, the charter school 
movement is essentially controlled by the public 
school system. As of the fall 1999 school year, 
the number of charter schools in Kansas had 
grown to the maximum of 15. Efforts to 
strengthen the law have been unsuccessful. 

A voucher initiative introduced in 1994 by 
then-state Representative Kay O’Connor (R-14) 
died in committee. In 1995, Representative 
O’Connor and 10 co-sponsors introduced a 
voucher initiative known as the Kansas G.l. Bill 
for Kids. A companion bill was introduced by 
state Senators Phil Martin (D-13) and Michael 
Harris (R-27). These bills would have estab- 
lished school choice in the state by phasing in, 
over six years, the number of families eligible to 
participate in the voucher program and the 
amount of the vouchers. The House bill (H.B. 
2217) passed out of committee with no recom- 
mendations, but was defeated on the Qoor by a 
vote of 23 to 98. The Senate did not act on its 
version. 

In 1996, O’Connor reintroduced a bill known 
as the Parents in Control of Education Act, an 
improved version of the Kansas G.l. Bill for 
Kids. No action was taken on this bill. In 1997, 
O’Connor introduced the Parents in Control of 
Education Act to establish a statewide K-12 
choice program phased in over six years. This 
program would have allowed students to attend 



a school of choice using vouchers that for stu- 
dents in 9th through 12th grades would have 
increased to the full value of the per-pupil state 
allocation during the sixth year. No further 
action was taken on this bill.^^^ 

In 1999, Representative O’Connor resubmitted 
the Parents in Control of Education Act (H.B. 
2462). In addition, a bill to establish the Kansas 
Educational Opportunities Certificate Pilot Pro- 
gram Act (H.B. 2504 and S.B. 295) was intro- 
duced to provide vouchers worth 80 percent of 
the base state per-pupil allocation to use for 
tuition costs at non-public schools. The bills 
were defeated. 

A 2000 survey commissioned by the Kansas 
Emporia Teacher’s College and funded in part 
by the Kansas National Education Association 
(NEA) found that 60 percent of Kansans favor 
school vouchers. Despite these results, the Kan- 
sas NEA notified members soon after the sur- 
vey’s release that it does not support 
vouchers. A similar survey in 1994 had 
found that 53 percent favored vouchers. 

Wichita education activist Cindy Duckett 
launched CEO Kansas, a program that would 
give poor families vouchers to send their chil- 
dren to private school. She patterned her pro- 
gram after similar efforts across the country that 
operate under the umbrella of Children First 
CEO America.^^® 

In June 2000, Attorney General Carla Stovall 
issued a non-binding legal opinion that school 
vouchers were unconstitutional according to the 
state’s bill of rights and the state constitution, 
but not specifying the U.S. Constitution.^^^ 

Basehor-Linwood School District educators cre- 
ated a virtual school on the Internet that allows 
students to complete coursework within the 
school year at their own pace. Students must 
take state standardized tests that evaluate their 
progress. The virtual school is designed to 
appeal to a broad array of students and families, 
most of whom have chosen to home school as a 
response to the dissatisfaction that caused par- 
ents to leave the public school system. 
According to newly elected state Senator Kay 



233. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 54, December 19, 1997. 

234. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 71, May 21, 1999. 

235. Mike Antonucci, Education Intelligence Agency, e-mail newsletter received May 30, 2000. 

236. Julie Mah, “A New Twist for School Vouchers: Private Funding,” The Wichita Eagle, May 30, 2000. 

237. Philip Brownlee, “Don’t Read Vouchers Their Last Rites,” The Wichita Eagle, June 10, 2000. 
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O’Connor, homeschooled children and charter 
school students allow more federal and state 
funding to be disbursed to local school districts, 
which helps secure approval for the virtual 
school. Like all charter schools in Kansas, this 
one is controlled by the local school district. 

Kansas City became one of the 40 “partner cit- 
ies” of the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 
1998. The CSF, a $100 million foundation, gave 
the Kansas City metropolitan area a $2.5 mil- 
lion, four-year challenge grant to be matched by 
local donations. The funds would be used to 
give 1,250 private scholarships to low-income 
students to attend a school of choice. On April 
22, 1999, the CSF announced the first recipi- 
ents of the scholarships for students in K-8th 
grades, selected randomly by a computer-gener- 
ated lottery from 11,531 applications. Cur- 
rently, 1,100 students in the Kansas City area 
receive tuition assistance to attend 110 different 
private schools.^^^ 

Developments in 2001 

Two voucher research bills were introduced in 
the 2001 legislature. H.B. 2496 and S. 199, 
backed by state Senator Kay O’Connor and 
Speaker of the House Kent Glasscock (R), would 
allow funding for a study on the effects of 
vouchers on low-income students. The House 
Education Committee did not pass the bill out 
of committee. Senator O’Connor attempted a 
floor amendment, which failed 11-29. Senator 
O’Connor reintroduced the Parents in Control 
of Education bill (S.B. 238) on February 6, 
2001. She indicated that she and an organiza- 
tion she works with. Parents in Control, would 
be more aggressive in promoting this bill.^^^ 
The bill remains in committee and action will 
likely not be taken. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Bill Graves, a Republican, has not 
publicly endorsed school choice. He has indi- 



cated that he believes the merits and details of a 
choice program require further study. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Children First CEO Kansas 

P.O. Box 1694 

Wichita, KS 67201-1694 

Phone: (316) 942-4545 

Fax: (316) 942-6424 

E-mail: CEO-Kansas@prodigy.net 

Project Educate 

Cindy Duckett, President 

Associate Editor, CEO Kansas 

3410 South Kessler 

Wichita, KS 67217 

Phone: (316) 942-4545 

Web site: www2southwind.net/-educate 

E-mail: CKDuckett@prodigy.net 

Kansas Department of Education 
John A. Tompkins, Commissioner 
120 Southeast 10th Avenue 
Topeka, KS 66612 
Phone: (785) 296-3201 
Fax: (785) 296-7933 

Kansas Public Policy Institute 
Bob Corkins, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 1946 
Topeka, KS 66601-1946 
Phone: (785) 357-7709 
Fax: (785) 357-7524 
Web site: www.kppi.org 
E-mail: bcorkins@kppi.org 

Parents in Control 

The Honorable Kay O’Connor, 

Executive Director 
P.O.Box 2232 
Olathe, KS 66051 

Phone: (913) 393-1991; (877) 1AM-4PIC 

Fax: (913) 393-3903 

E-mail: kayoisok@earthlink.net 



238. Rebecca Weiner, “Kansas Educators Turn to the Web to Create a Unique ‘Virtual’ School, The New York Times, 
August 16, 2000. 

239. Phone conversation with state Senator Kay O’Connor of Parents in Control, April 12, 2001. 

240. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

241. See www.csf-kc.org/aboutus.htm. 

242. Phone conversation with state Senator Kay O’Connor of Parents in Control, April 12, 2001. 
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Senator Barbara Lawrence Senator Kay O’Connor 

State Capitol State Capitol 

Topeka, KS 66612-1504 Topeka, KS 66612-1504 

Phone:(785)296-7386 Phone: (785) 296-7320 

E-mail : 0 conno r@senate . state . ks . us 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 47th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 635,159 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,346 

• Current expenditures: $4,316,362,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,796 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.7% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 41,138 

• Average salary: $37,234 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.4 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Kentucky 
Student 
Perfomnance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


6% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


23% (23%) 


27% (28%) 


15% (18%) 


15% (19%) 


21% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


34% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


44% (42%) 


40% (38%) 


35% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


37% (39%) 


26% (28%) 


40% (38%) 


44% (39%) 


42% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 22nd out of 26 states 
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Background 

Kentucky has very limited public school choice 
and no charter schools or other choice pro- 
grams. A 1990 law gives parents limited author- 
ity to remove their children from a public 
school. The law was enacted after the Kentucky 
Supreme Court had ruled in June 1989 that the 
state’s entire system of public education was 
unconstitutional because resources were not 
allocated equally among schools. The 1990 law, 
concerned mainly with school organization and 
accountability guidelines in dealing with this 
decision, permits students to withdraw from an 
assigned public school if state authorities deem 
the school a failure. Students are not allowed to 
choose the public school to which they will be 
transferred. 

In response to the court’s decision, the General 
Assembly passed a series of reform initiatives in 
the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 
(KERA). KERA was signed by then-Govemor 
Wallace G. Wilkinson on April 11, 1990, and 
went into effect on July 13, 1990. It establishes 
high educational goals and an assessment pro- 
cess and accountability system, determined by 
the people of Kentucky, that will (1) reward 
schools that improve students’ achievement; (2) 
intervene when schools are struggling to make 
progress; (3) overhaul early childhood educa- 
tion programs for at-risk children; (4) increase 
funding for longer school days, weeks, and 
years (with new funding mechanisms to allevi- 
ate the financial discrepancies between wealth- 
ier and poorer school districts); and (5) change 
the governing structure of Kentucky’s schools to 
eliminate bureaucracy. 

The Jefferson County (greater Louisville area) 
school system has a limited choice program that 
includes traditional and magnet schools. Tradi- 
tional schools (kindergarten through 12th 
grade) emphasize the basics of reading, vmting, 
math, and science; are strong in discipline; have 
specific dress and behavior codes; and require 
active parental involvement and support. Par- 
ents put their names on a list for the traditional 
school serving their district. Selection is made 
by a “draw” system that is guided by desegrega- 
tion laws and the school district. The Jefferson 



County magnet program (for 1st through 12th 
grades) requires an application for a specific 
curriculum area such as science, math, com- 
puter science, performing arts, and visual arts. 
References, grades, school records, and a per- 
sonal interview determine a child’s ability and 
talent in the requested area. 

In 1998, a new $1 million privately funded 
scholarship program, School CHOICE Scholar- 
ships, Inc., awarded over 300 scholarships to 
children from low-income families to attend a 
private school of choice in Jefferson County. 

The scholarships cover 50 percent of tuition (up 
to $1,000) for three years. In 1999, School 
CHOICE Scholarships, Inc., in Louisville 
increased by 200 the number of grants to be 
awarded in its second scholarship lottery. 

Developments in 2001 

A Kentucky circuit judge recently overruled a 
lower court’s decision to force a home-schooled 
teen back into public school. The circuit court 
judge declared home-schooling a fundamental 
parental right. The teen had started a home- 
schooling program last fall after poor health 
made it difficult for her to attend public school. 
A Logan County district judge, however, con- 
cluded the teen was guilty of truancy and 
ordered her to attend public school until she 
was 18 — two years beyond what the state’s 
compulsory education law mandates. A pick-up 
order and arrest warrant for her mother for con- 
tempt of court were also issued, but lifted later 
by the appeals court. “Parents have a fundamen- 
tal right to direct the education and upbringing 
of their children. This right includes the right of 
parents to choose an alternate education in lieu 
of public schools,” wrote appeals court Judge 
Tyler Gill. The teen is free to continue home 
schooling until she graduates.^"^"^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Paul Patton, a Democrat, has no 
stated position on school choice. The House is 
controlled by Democrats; the Senate is con- 
trolled by Republicans. 



243. See also Lisa Deffendall, “Bush Plan for Schools Resembles Kentucky Reform,” Lexington Herald-Leader Janu- 
ary 27, 2001. 

244. Julie Foster, “Kentucky Home-Schooler Wins Victory,” WorldNet Daily, June 6, 2001. 
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State Contacts 

Kentucky Department of Education 
Jim Parks 

Capitol Plaza Tower, 19th Floor 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
Phone: (502) 564-4770 
Web site: www.kde.state.ky.us/ 

Kentucky League for 
Educational Alternatives 
Harry Borders, Program Director 



1042 Burlington Lane 
Frankfort, KY 40601 
Phone: (502) 875-8010 
Fax: (502) 875-2841 

School CHOICE Scholarships, Inc. 
Diane Cowne, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 221546 
Louisville, KY 40252-1546 
Phone: (502) 254-7274 
Fax: (502) 245-4792 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1995 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 23 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 3,905 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 26th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 753,673 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,500 

• Current expenditures: $4,540,390,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,024 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 1L4% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 49,593 

• Average salary: $34,253 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.2 

• Leading teachers union: AFT (also knovm as Louisiana Federation of Teachers) 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Louisiana 
Student 
Perfonmance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Readins 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Readins 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


3% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


0% (2%) 


0% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


16% (23%) 


17% (28%) 


8% (18%) 


7% (19%) 


12% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


29% (31%) 


46% (41%) 


36% (42%) 


31% (38%) 


27% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


52% (39%) 


36% (28%) 


56% (38%) 


62% (39%) 


60% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 25th out of 26 states 
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Background 

In 1995, then-Govemor Edwin Edwards signed 
a strong charter school bill sponsored by state 
Senator Cecil Picard (D-25). It authorizes a 
charter school demonstration program to give 
parents, teachers, and concerned citizens an 
opportunity to evaluate the effectiveness of 
independent public schools. Up to eight school 
boards could volunteer for the program. The 
boards, in turn, authorize the groups that estab- 
lish at least one charter school in the district and 
up to one for every 20,000 pupils enrolled in 
the public and non-public schools within the 
charter jurisdiction. The following groups may 
apply for a five-year charter: 

• A group of three or more teachers holding 
Louisiana teaching certificates; 

• A group of 10 or more citizens; 

• A public service organization; 

• A business or corporate entity; 

• A Louisiana college or university; or 

• An existing public school, which may con- 
vert if two-thirds of the full-time faculty and 
instructional staff and two-thirds of the par- 
ents sign a petition in favor of the charter. 

At least 75 percent of the teachers employed by 
the charter school must be state certified; the 
remaining 25 percent must meet other require- 
ments. Charter schools are not bound by any 
district-wide collective bargaining agreement if 
this stipulation is written into their charters. 

One of the strengths of the new law is its fund- 
ing provision. All charter schools approved by 
the local school board would receive a per-pupil 
amount equal to the amount the district cur- 
rently spends on average per pupil. In addition, 
charter schools would be eligible for federal, 
state, or local operating funds for which the stu- 
dent qualifies. New charter schools may not be 
operated by religious or home study groups, or 
opened for the purpose of becoming religiously 
affiliated schools in the future. 

In 1997, the Louisiana Senate Education Com- 
mittee defeated a $300 million voucher bill 
introduced by Senator Tom Greene (R-17). 

This legislation would have made vouchers 
available through the Educational Voucher Pro- 



gram based on state per-pupil expenditure and 
would have phased in the use of vouchers over a 
12-year period, beginning with kindergarten 
and 1st grade. The bill was opposed by the Lou- 
isiana School Board Association, the American 
Civil Liberties Union, and local teachers unions. 
Ed Steimel, former president of the Louisiana 
Association of Business and Industry and the 
Public Affairs Research Council, is a leading 
supporter. 

In 1998, New Orleans and Baton Rouge were 
named two of 40 “partner cities” of the Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship Eund (CSE). The CSE, a 
$100 million foundation, agreed to match funds 
raised by New Orleans and Baton Rouge resi- 
dents to fund approximately 1,500 private 
scholarships for low-income students (1,250 in 
New Orleans and 250 in Baton Rouge) to attend 
a school of choice. The four-year scholarships 
were awarded to children entering kindergarten 
through 8th grade. On April 22, 1999, the CSE 
announced the recipients had been selected ran- 
domly by computer-generated lottery: 1,500 
scholarship recipients were chosen from 29,152 
applications in New Orleans, and in Baton 
Rouge, 250 recipients were chosen from 5,568 
applicants. 

None of the voucher bills introduced in the leg- 
islature in 1999 succeeded.^^^ 

• H.B. 725 sought to create a Right to Learn 
pre-K program for low-income students 
that could later expand to include 3rd grad- 
ers and later all children. Vouchers of 
$1,500 or the amount charged by the non- 
public school, whichever is less, were to be 
used at an approved school of choice. 

• H.B. 1652, S.B. 299, and S.B. 964 sought to 
create a voucher program that would begin 
with kindergarten and eventually include all 
K-12 public and private students and 
schools. 

• H.B. 1770 sought to expand the TOPS col- 
lege scholarship program to include certain 
elementary and secondary school students. 
Under this plan, the governor would desig- 
nate, with local school board approval, 
three to 10 low-performing schools. Stu- 
dents in the schools would receive an award 
of $1,000 or 50 percent of the non-public 



245. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

246. PAR Legislative Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 3 (April 27, 1999). 
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school tuition, whichever is less, to attend a 
school of choice. The governor could 
expand the program in subsequent years. 
All potential cost savings would be reallo- 
cated to the local school district. 

• H.B. 1953 would have created the Louisiana 
Alternative Education Grant Program for 
students in parishes with a minimum popu- 
lation of 240,000 based on the latest decen- 
nial census. Limited at first to students in 
kindergarten, it would gradually expand to 
include all grades. The voucher amount 
would not exceed the average per-pupil cost 
of education of the other students. 

• S.B. 1029 would have created a five-year 
pilot choice program targeted at low- 
income students in pre-kindergarten 
through 1st grade to attend a school of 
choice. 

In a 6 to 3 ruling, the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided in Mitchell v. Helms to uphold a Louisi- 
ana program that sends federal money to public 
school districts to purchase and lend classroom 
equipment to private schools. The court found 
such government aid to religious schools to be 
constitutional and does not violate the separa- 
tion of church and state. 

Developments in 2001 

Louisiana’s first school voucher program is set 
to start this fall in New Orleans, with the state 
directing public money to pay for 600 finan- 
cially disadvantaged 4-year-olds to attend local 
Catholic preschools. An attempt to kill the $3 
million program was defeated by a vote of 32 to 
7, with all of the New Orleans-area senators 
voting for the program. Kirby Ducote, a lobbyist 
for the Louisiana Catholic Conference, hailed 
the initiative as a “radical change.” Asked if he 
thought this project could lead to more 
voucher-type programs, Ducote said, “I hope so. 

I hope we are opening a door.”^"^® 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor M.J. “Mike” Foster, Jr., a Republican, 
supports school choice that would allow stu- 
dents in failing schools to transfer to another 
public or private school of choice. He has pro- 
posed expanding the state’s pilot charter school 
program.^"^^ Both houses of the legislature are 
controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Baton Rouge 

Boys and Girls Club 

Pat Van Burkleo, Executive Director 

263 Third Street, Suite 308 

Baton Rouge, LA 70801 

Phone: (225) 387-6840 

Fax: (225) 344-2582 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-New Orleans 

Faith Sweeney, Executive Director 

3110 Canal Street 

New Orleans, LA 70119 

Phone: (504) 821-5060 

Fax: (888) 239-9350 

Council for a Better Louisiana 
Brigitte Nieland 
P.O. Box 4309 

Baton Rouge, LA 70821-4308 
Phone: (225) 433-2225 
Web site: wvw.cabl.org 
E-mail: Brigitte@cabl.org 

Jacklyn Ducote & Associates-Empowerment 
Resources 

Jackie Ducote, President 
P.O. Box 14588 
Baton Rouge, LA 70898 
Phone: (225) 343-7020 
Fax: (225) 383-1967 
E-mail: Jhducote@aol.com 

Public Affairs Research Council 
Richard Omdal 

4664 Jamestown Avenue, Suite 300 

P.O. Box 14776 

Baton Rouge, LA 70898-4776 

Phone: (225) 926-8414 

Fax: (225) 926-8417 

Web site: wvw.la-par.org 



247. School Reform News, The Heartland Institute, August 2000. 

248. Children First America, “Voice for Choice,” e-mail alert, July 6, 2001 . 

249. Center for Education Reform, School Reform in the United States: State by State Summary, Spring 1997, p. 22. 
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State Profile (Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: No 

Charter schools: “Legislative” charters permitted since 1821 (see Background) 
Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 2 “legislative” charter schools 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): N/A 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (Tuitioning law since 1954) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 9th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 207,580 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 690 

• Current expenditures: $1,660,967,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,002 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 6.3% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 15,500 

• Average salary: $36,256 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.3 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Maine 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


8% (6%) 


4% (2%) 


3% (2%) 


6% (4%) 


4% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


28% (23%) 


38% (28%) 


24% (18%) 


25% (19%) 


37% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


37% (31%) 


42% (41%) 


48% (42%) 


46% (38%) 


37% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


27% (39%) 


16% (28%) 


25% (38%) 


23% (39%) 


22% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 15th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Since 1954, school districts that lack sufficient 
public schools have provided aid for students to 
attend non-religious private schools (though 
religious schools had been included at one time) 
or other districts’ public schools. Parents in dis- 
tricts without a public school are reimbursed for 
the cost of tuition to send their children to a 
non-religious private school, either within or 
outside the state, or to a public school in a 
neighboring district of choice. The practice is 
known as tuitioning. 

Of the students who participated in the tuition- 
ing program in fall of 1999, 5,614 from 55 com- 
munities attended private school while 30,412 
chose to attend nearby public schools. Schools 
of choice ranged from regular public schools to 
academies such as Waynflete School in Portland 
and boarding schools. Data from the state 
Department of Education suggest that Maine’s 
tuitioning program costs roughly $6,000 per 
student — far less than the average $8,000 per- 
pupil expenditure in the state. The Cato Insti- 
tute has commissioned a study of Maine’s ver- 
sion of school choice which is to be released in 
2001 and includes a look at Vermont and Ari- 
zona.250 

In 1997, the Institute for Justice, based in 
Washington, D.C., filed a lawsuit in the case of 
Bagley v. Town of Raymond on behalf of Maine 
parents living in tuitioning towns who wished 
to send their children to a religious school and 
receive the same subsidy as those sending their 
children to private schools. The lawsuit argued 
that excluding religious schools violates the U.S. 
and Maine Constitutions, which both guarantee 
the free exercise of religion and equal protection 
under the law. The Cumberland County Supe- 
rior Court in Portland ruled against the parents 
in 1998.^^^ In April 1999, the Maine Supreme 
Court upheld that decision; and in October 
1999, the U.S. Supreme Court refused to review 
the decision, letting stand the exclusion of reli- 
gious schools from Maine’s tuitioning program. 

Though Maine has no public charter school law, 
anyone can charter a school, since legislatively 
they are considered non-profit educational cor- 
porations. A non-profit corporation essentially 



is a “charter” or compact between an organiza- 
tion and the government. Almost every private 
school in Maine has a charter from the state to 
operate as a school. The legislature does not get 
involved until a school applies for direct state 
funding. To receive state funding for tuition 
reimbursement, the school must comply with 
state Department of Education criteria or submit 
a legislative proposal that reads like a charter 
contract. 

A bill to authorize the creation of public charter 
schools was first introduced in 1995 by then- 
state Representative Albee Barth (R-Bethel) on 
behalf of an elementary school principal who 
wanted to convert his school to charter status. 
The bill died in committee. In 1996 a commit- 
tee was established to study the charter issue 
and craft a charter school bill. The bill was 
introduced by then-Representative Judy Powers 
(D-Rockport) in 1999. It would have allowed 
five new charters with a total enrollment of 200 
in the first year. The bill was defeated in the 
2001 session. 

■y c-y 

The Maine School of Science & Mathematics, 
a charter school created in 1995 whose public 
funding has been opposed by the public educa- 
tion establishment. Governor Angus King, and 
the Maine Association for Charter Schools, 
appears to have won its battle for legitimacy as a 
“legislative charter school.” It is funded and 
accountable to the legislature, with minimal 
local and state Department of Education over- 
Sight.253 

During the 1998 legislative session, state Repre- 
sentative Adam Mack (R-Standish) attempted to 
attach an amendment to the supplemental bud- 
get to establish 3,000 scholarships of $5,000 
each to enable children to attend a school of 
choice. The scholarships would have gone to 
children whose families earn less than $30,000 
per year and who live in school “administrative 
units” with test scores in the lowest 25 percent. 
The amendment failed. 

When the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) 
completed its first round of awards, only 44 
children out of 1,625 that had applied in Maine 
received tuition scholarships. Generous Maine 



250. E-mail correspondence from Frank Heller of the Maine Education Choice Coalition, April 11, 2001. 

251. Correspondence from Maureen Blum, Institute for Justice, December 16, 1998. 

252. See www.mssm.org/ 

253. Correspondence from Maureen Blum, Institute for Justice, December 16, 1998. 
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citizens decided to reach out to the 1,581 stu- 
dents left without educational options by 
launching the Maine Children’s Scholarship 
Fund (no affiliation with the CSF). The Maine 
fund raised $100,000 and receives a $50,000 
matching grant from Children First America. It 
offers partial scholarships for tuition for K-12 
students in public and private schools, and 
reimbursement of expenses for home schooling. 
The program provides up to 75 percent of 
tuition to a maximum of $1,700. It reportedly 
has awarded 28 scholarships to 14 families. 

Developments In 2001 

A law to allow the formation of charter schools 
was introduced in the 2001 legislature but died 
in committee. Under L.D. 1531, the state Board 
of Education would be given responsibility for 
developing a public charter school program, 
and any existing public school or program 
could convert to charter status after a review by 
the board. 

In January, state Representative Kevin Glynee 
(R~Portland) introduced a tax credit bill. A bill 
for the costs of home-schooling was also intro- 
duced. No action has been taken on the bill. 

The Maine Children’s Scholarship Fund is plan- 
ning to award 28 additional scholarships for the 
2001-2002 school year. The program has 
received some assistance from the CEO Scholar- 
ship Fund and the San Antonio Scholarship 

Fund.^56 

About 500 home-schooling parents and chil- 
dren convinced state lawmakers in February 
that they do not need more state oversight. An 
overwhelming turnout before the legislature’s 
Education and Cultural Affairs Committee 
spelled defeat for a bill that would have required 
home-schooled students to take the Maine Edu- 
cational Assessment test. In the past 20 years. 



the number of home schooled students has 
grown from six to 4,100.^^^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Angus S. King, Jr., an Independent, 
supports limited school choice, especially pub- 
lic school choice. Both houses of the legislature 
are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Maine Association for Charter Schools 
Judith Jones 

199 Hatchet Mountain Road 
Hope, ME 04847 
Phone: (207) 763-3576 
Fax: (207) 763-4552 
E-mail: wijones@tidewater.net 

Maine Department of Education 
23 State House Station 
Augusta, ME 04333 
Phone: (706) 737-1870 
Web site: Avww.state.me.us 

Maine Education Choice Coalition 

Frank Heller, State Coordinator 

12 Belmont Street 

Brunswick, ME 04011 

Phone: (207) 729-6090 

Fax: (207) 729-1590 

E-mail: global@gwi.net 

Maine Children’s Scholarship Fund 

Rene Davis, Program Director 

P.O.Box 913 

Bangor, ME 04402 

Phone: (207) 946-2684 

Fax: (207) 947-2119 

Web site: Avww.mecsf.org 

E-mail: rene@adadvisors.com 
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state Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 46th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 860,264 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,326 

• Current expenditures: $6,370,481,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,405 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5.3% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 51,621 

• Average salary: $44,997 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.7 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Maryland 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


7% (6%) 


4% (2%) 


3% (2%) 


5% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


22% (23%) 


27% (28%) 


19% (18%) 


19% (19%) 


23% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


32% (31%) 


41% (41%) 


37% (42%) 


33% (38%) 


30% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


39% (39%) 


28% (28%) 


41% (38%) 


43% (39%) 


45% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 9th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

If any state could benefit from accountability 
and choice, it would be Maryland, which has 
been resistant to change despite efforts by edu- 
cation reformers. Test scores indicate that more 
than half of Maryland public school students do 
not have a basic command of the subjects they 
are studying. Only 45.3 percent of students 
scored at a satisfactory level of 70 percent on the 
2000 state assessment, the Maryland School 
Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP). 
Only 19.9 percent of Baltimore City’s 5th grad- 
ers and 27.4 percent of their peers in Prince 
George’s County scored at a proficient level in 
reading. Since the tests began in 1993, only 
about 25 percent of Maryland’s 8th graders have 
been able to read at a satisfactory level. 

Perhaps this is why private schools in Maryland 
have had record high enrollments, with some 
schools boasting long waiting lists. Enrollment 
has increased in recent years by about 3 percent 
per year. Dissatisfaction with the public schools, 
even in the wealthy suburbs, is a primary factor 
cited.^^^ Reflecting the nationwide trend, home 
schooling in Maryland is also booming. 

When the state assumed partial control of the 
failing Baltimore City school system in 1997, it 
implemented a new policy that includes a mild 
provision for charter schools. Charter schools 
could operate, under contract with the district, 
somewhat free from district manage- 
ment. About 20 groups submitted proposals 
to open the semi-autonomous publicly funded 
schools in Baltimore. Of the New Schools Initia- 
tive schools launched five were still operating 
in December 2000.^^^ 

In 1999, the state Department of Education 
requested that private entities apply for con- 
tracts to manage “reconstitution eligible” (RE) 
public schools in Baltimore City. RE schools 
have shown poor performance for the prior 
three or four years despite being given an ulti- 
matum to improve. Stipulations in the contracts 



were vague, forcing the Department of Educa- 
tion to clarify the contracts. Those that receive 
final approval would begin managing the 
school(s) in the fall of 2000. 

Seeking to head off a new venture in school 
privatization, the Baltimore Teachers Union 
filed a lawsuit in circuit court aimed at thwart- 
ing the takeover of three failing elementary 
schools by Edison Schools, a private school 
management company based in New York. Edi- 
son teachers would be employees of the school 
system and not union members. The suit asked 
the court to void the five-year contract with Edi- 
son and declare that the state and city boards 
may not delegate their authority over education 
in the city to a private business. In late 
August 2000, Judge Stuart Berger rejected the 
union’s arguments and upheld the state’s 
authority to turn over operation of failing 
schools to Edison. 

Tax credit legislation (H.B. 1075) for education 
expenses was introduced in 1998 by state Dele- 
gate James Ports (R-Baltimore County). The 
credit would be capped at $50 per year. The 
plan, modeled after a recently enacted Arizona 
plan and supported by TEACH Maryland, was 
defeated in the Ways and Means Committee. 

In March 1999, a charter school bill (S.B. 761) 
approved by both chambers stalled when the 
Senate refused to concur with amendments 
added by the House. The bill would have estab- 
lished a pilot program to allow certain low- 
income children to attend public charter 
schools. The problems: The Senate version did 
not require charter teachers to be unionized as 
the House version did; it restricted participation 
in the pilot program to low-income students, 
while the House allowed wider eligibility; it 
made no provision for a charter appeals process 
as did the House version; and neither version 
allowed private schools to convert to charter sta- 
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A tuition tax-credit and deduction bill for edu- 
cation-related expenses was reported unfavor- 
ably in the House Committee on Ways and 
Means in 1999. It would have allowed families 
to take a tax deduction of up to $1,500 per 
child in kindergarten through 6th grade and 
$2,500 per child in 7th through 12th grades. 
For low-income parents (combined incomes of 
less than $33,500), a tax credit for $2,000 
would have been allowed.^^^ Delegate Nancy 
Stocksdale (R-Carroll County) introduced legis- 
lation in the House in 2000 to give tax credits to 
parents for educational expenses for all children 
in grades K— 12.^^^ Three bills to allow students 
in RE schools to attend a private school of 
choice were also introduced. 

According to the Indianapolis-based Friedman 
Foundation, after years of resistance, Maryland’s 
legislature voted in 2000 to provide modest 
amounts of state textbook aid to thousands of 
students who attend one of the 500 privately 
run religious or secular schools in the state. 
Maryland became one of nearly 40 states to fur- 
nish some form of assistance to private school 
students, such as textbook aid, transportation, 
uniforms, and tax deductions for donors to pri- 

OAR ^ 

vate schools. 

Accountability is gaining ground. Howard 
County’s School Superintendent, John 
O’Rourke, announced in mid-October 2000 
that he would begin requiring individual reports 
on every 3rd grader who is falling behind in 
math or reading, and he would “accept personal 
responsibility” for student performance. In 
addition, all 37 elementary school principals in 
the county would have to begin submitting a 
personalized one-year plan for improvement. 

Baltimore became one of the 40 “partner cities” 
of the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 
1998. The CSF is a $100 million foundation 
that matches funds raised by Baltimore residents 



to fund scholarships for low-income students to 
attend a school of choice. A lottery in April 
1999 awarded the four-year scholarships to 500 
children entering kindergarten through 8th 
grade out of 20,145 applicants. Among Balti- 
more’s eligible parents, 44 percent had applied 
for CSF scholarships. This was the highest per- 
centage in the country; the national average was 
24 percent. Baltimore residents had raised $1 
million for the fund. 

Developments in 2001 

A statewide poll found that Marylanders are dis- 
satisfied with their public schools and believe 
that rigorous high school tests and more and 
better qualified teachers are needed. 

Though standardized test results showed 
improvements in reading and math amorig Bal- 
timore City elementary school students, 
more than 30,000 students (nearly one-third of 
Baltimore’s public school population) failed to 
meet new promotion standards at the end of the 
2000-2001 school year and must attend sum- 
mer school. Roughly half of 8th graders, 40 per- 
cent of 6th and 7th graders, and one-third of 1st 
through 5th graders are failing, officials say. The 
five-week summer school program will be the 
largest the city has ever held.^^ 

In March, African-Americans parents in Balti- 
more County and the local chapter of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People demanded that the school board 
devise a specific plan to end the disparities in 
scores for black students on state standardized 
tests. About one in four black 3rd graders (28.9 
percent) in the county met or surpassed state 
standards for reading. The rate for white stu- 
dents was 50.7 percent. At Woodlawn Middle 
School, which is close to becoming the first Bal- 
timore County school to be eligible for state 
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takeover, only 15 percent of the school’s stu- 
dents met or exceeded standards. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has stepped 
up pressure on Maryland’s governor and legisla- 
ture, saying it will consider legal action if fund- 
ing for Baltimore schools is not increased soon. 
The ACLU says a Baltimore circuit court ruling 
requires the state to give as much as $2,600 
more per student each year to the city’s public 
schools. Maryland’s public schools currently 
receive $7,405 per student, which exceeds the 
national average of almost $6,200. Despite this 
amount, students still score poorly. 

In June 2001, a task force charged with over- 
hauling Maryland’s system of school financing 
found that annual education spending needs to 
increase from its current $5.9 billion to between 
$6.5 billion and $8.5 billion to meet its consti- 
tutional requirement of providing an adequate 
education for all children. 

The House appropriations subcommittee 
rejected the governor’s request for $8 million in 
new textbook aid for private schools. Oppo- 
nents maintained that private schools would 
receive state aid at the expense of public schools 
that struggle to provide new books as well as 
• other resources and supplies. Nevertheless, the 
legislature ultimately approved $5 million in the 
final budget for this subsidy.^^^ 

The Maryland School Performance Assessment 
Program (MSPAP) continues to face heated criti- 
cism. Williamson Evers of the Hoover Institu- 
tion and former chairman of an MSPAP content 
review panel wrote that “the MSPAP is neither 
an adequate gauge of what the students have 
learned from their schoolwork nor a test of their 
critical thinking. A public opinion survey of 
1 ,200 registered Maryland voters found that 



only 25 percent believe education has improved 
as a result of the assessment program.^^^ 
According to the MSPAP, more than half of the 
students do not have a basic command of the 
subjects they study.^®^ 

The state in January added four more Prince 
George’s County schools to its list of schools 
that are eligible for state takeover or reconstitu- 
tion, bringing the total to 102 — 15 in Prince 
George’s County, 85 in Baltimore City, one in 
Baltimore County, and one in Anne Arundel 
County. The “reconstitution eligible” (RE) 
schools had to produce a plan by April 1 detail- 
ing how they would improve performance, with 
state help in the form of technical assistance and 
extra funding. Some children in Prince George’s 
County schools on the list are now able to trans- 
fer to other county schools that are performing 
better under a proposal approved in May by the 
local school board.^®^ Title I students will be 
allowed to transfer to better performing schools 
in their district beginning in fall 2001. 

At the January 2001 state board meeting, the 
Westport School in Baltimore City, which had 
been on the state’s list of schools under local 
reconstitution for several years, was moved from 
local reconstitution to state reconstitution for 
failure to progress toward standards. 

Maryland Republicans have proposed measures 
to let local school districts tap into the $190 
million federal fund available to help charter 
schools pay start-up costs. Although no Mary- 
land law prohibits local districts from approving 
charter schools, no charters would be eligible 
for the $150,000 to $180,000 in available fed- 
eral funds unless the state enacts enabling legis- 
lation. Under a new but limited initiative, the 
states quietly began to notify parents of children 
in its 141 worst-performing public schools that 
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they may soon be able to transfer to a better 
public school or charter school of choice. 

Several choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislative session. S.B. 722 and H.B. 1089 
would authorize “opportunity scholarships” in 
the amount of the cost of educating a child, 
minus fees for books and supplies. Students in 
failing schools could transfer to another public, 
charter, or private school, taking those taxpayer 
funds with them.^®"^ Both bills died in commit- 
tee. 

Senator Delores Kelley, a Democrat, introduced 
S.B. 171 to make it easier for children living 
with relatives other than their parents to attend 
school in the relatives’ district.^®^ Four years 
ago, the General Assembly passed legislation 
making it more difficult for children to attend 
schools outside their parents’ district. This new 
law would affect about 2,500 students enrolled 
in schools other than where their parents live 
because of family hardships. No action has been 
taken on it. 

In April, the House of Delegates approved a bill 
to authorize school boards to approve public 
charter schools. It also established an appeals 
process to the state Board of Education for 
applications that are denied. Though H.B. 29 
and its companion S.B. 604 both passed their 
respective chambers, they died in conference 
committee. The Senate did commit to work 
with the charter community to craft a new char- 
ter school bill.^®^ 

On March 20, 2001, the Howard County Board 
of Education voted to extend for another school 
year a moratorium on its open-enrollment pol- 
icy, which allowed students to attend any 



school if there is room as long as their parents 
transport them.^®^ A few weeks later, the board 
voted to approve new guidelines that could 
close the door on open enrollment. 

Calvert County is embroiled in a legal battle 
over providing families that home school their 
children with access to public facilities. The case 
has gone to federal court, with the parents 
claiming the county’s restrictive policy is a viola- 
tion of their rights to free speech and equal pro- 
tection under the law. County leaders argue that 
without the policy, public buildings could 
become de facto private schools. But Scott Som- 
erville, an attorney for the Home School Legal 
Defense Association that is representing the 
plaintiffs, believes it is the threat of competition 
that motivates opponents. The case was sched- 
uled to be heard in July but was postponed. In 
2000, the number of home-schooled children in 
Maryland increased 9.4 percent, to just over 
17,000.^^° 

After taking over management of Montebello 
Elementary School, an RE school in Baltimore, 
Edison helped turn achievement around. This 
year, its students celebrated an average 28.6 
median percentile gain in reading and 39.8 in 
math on the Comprehensive Test of Basic 

Skills.^91 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Parris Glendening, a Democrat, sup- 
ports public school choice, not private school 
choice. Both houses of the legislature are con- 
trolled by Democrats. 
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State Contacts 

Calvert Institute for Policy Research 

2604 Sisson Street, 3rd Floor 

Baltimore, MD 21211 

Phone: (410) 662-7252 

Fax: (410) 662-7254 

Web site: www.calvertinstitute.org 

Center for Charter Schools in Frederick 
County 

Leslie Mansfield, Co-Director 

7611 Yale Court 

Frederick, MD 21702 

Phone: (301) 473-8051 

E-mail; Philmansfield@compuserve.com 

Charles J. O’Malley & Associates 
Charles O’Malley, President 
442 Cranes Roost Court 
Annapolis, MD 21401 
Phone: (410) 349-0139 
Fax; (410) 349-0140 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Baltimore 

Suzanna Duvall 

2604 Sisson Street, 3rd Floor 

Baltimore, MD 21211 

Phone: (410) 243-2510 

Fax: (410) 243-8149 

Maryland Charter School Network 

Joni Gardner, President 

6152 Silver Arrows Way 

Columbia, MD 21045 

Phone; (410) 312-1662 

Fax: (410) 312-1664 

Web site: ■www.myschoolonline.com/md/ 

maryland_charter_school_network 

E-mail: jonig@erols.com 



Maryland Public Policy Institute 
Christopher B. Summers, President 
P.O. Box 195 

Germantovm, Maryland 20875-0195 
Phone: (240) 686-3510 
Fax: (240) 686-3511 
Web site: ■www.mdpolicy.org 
E-mail; csummers@mdpolicy.org 

Maryland State Department of Education 
Nancy S. Grasmick, Ph.D. 

State Superintendent of Schools 

200 West Baltimore Street 

Baltimore, MD 21201 

Phone: (410) 767-0100 

Fax: (410) 333-6033 

Web site; ■www.msde.state.md.us/ 

Delegate James F. Ports 
2 1 Robin Lynne Court 
Perry Hall, MD 21128-9417 
Phone: (410) 529-8888 

Delegate Nancy R. Stocksdale 
39 Ridge Road 
Westminster, MD 21157 
Phone: (410) 840-8088 
Fax: (410) 840-8088 

TEACH Maryland 
JohnSchiavone, President 
P.O. Box 43573 
Baltimore, MD 21234 
Phone; (410) 592-3390 
Fax: (410) 592-5265 
E-mail: JDSchiavo@aol.com 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary and Intra-district) 

• Charter schools: Established 1993 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 42 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 1 1,565 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 22nd out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 977,000 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,874 

• Current expenditures: $9,009,468,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $9,222 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 70,100 

• Average salary: $47,523 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.9 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Massachusetts 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
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Reading 


State (Nationai) 
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State (Nationai) 
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4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


8 % ( 6 %) 


3 % ( 2 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


5 % ( 4 %) 


4 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


29 % ( 23 %) 


33 % ( 28 %) 


22 % ( 18 %) 


23 % ( 19 %) 


33 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


36 % ( 31 %) 


44 % ( 41 %) 


47 % ( 42 %) 


40 % ( 38 %) 


32 % ( 33 %) 


Beiow Basic 


( 37 %) 


27 % ( 39 %) 


20 % ( 28 %) 


29 % ( 38 %) 


32 % ( 39 %) 


31 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 6th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Massachusetts’ strong charter school law has not 
been matched by other choice initiatives. A 
1991 public school choice law permits students 
in the state to attend a public school out of dis- 
trict only if that district participates in the pro- 
gram. The law was amended in 1993 so that a 
district that chooses not to participate must opt 
out by an annual vote of the local school com- 
mittee. Districts that participate may determine, 
without state review, the number of seats avail- 
able for out-of-district students, and receive 
tuition payments from the state equivalent to 75 
percent of the actual per-pupil spending in the 
new district, up to $5,000. 

The state Board of Education established an 
information system to help parents choose from 
among participating districts. Special education 
students are covered at a rate of 100 percent of 
per-pupil expenditures. Transportation assis- 
tance is provided for low-income children. As of 
December 1999, almost 7,200 students were 
taking advantage of this program. 

A 1997 study of the inter-district programs by 
the Boston-based Pioneer Institute shows that 
those districts that lost large numbers of stu- 
dents at the outset of the program responded by 
improving their policies and programs to 
encourage former students to return and to 
attract transfer students from other districts. 
Consequently, these districts lost fewer students 
in subsequent years. Conversely, districts that 
lost only a small number of students initially 
made few changes and lost more students in 
subsequent years — evidence that a competitive 
market can have positive effects on the quality 
of public education.^^^ 

Massachusetts also has several intra-district 
choice programs. Boston introduced intra-dis- 
trict choice in 1989 at the prodding of the frus- 
trated business community. The Boston school 
district is divided into three school zones for 
kindergarten through 8th grade; students are 
allowed to choose a school from among all the 
city schools as long as their choice does not 
undermine the state’s guidelines for racial inte- 
gration. In 1981, Cambridge launched an intra- 
district K-8 program but eliminated the system 



of zones governing which school a child 
attends. Schools may accept any child and are 
constrained only by available space and state 
desegregation requirements. 

On the charter school front, then-Govemor 
William Weld, a Republican, signed the Educa- 
tion Reform Act in 1993. Among other things, 
the law eliminated tenure, required teachers to 
be re-certified every five years, and authorized 
the establishment of up to 25 charter schools for 
the 1995-1996 school year. The schools must 
be open to all students and may not charge 
tuition. Up to 6 percent of a district’s net school 
spending amount may be transferred to its char- 
ter schools. No more than 2 percent of the total 
public school student population (about 19,000 
children in 1998-1999) may enroll in charter 
schools. 

Under this law, any individual, group, business, 
corporate entity, two or more certified teachers, 
or 10 or more parents may apply for a charter; 
private and parochial schools may not. There 
are no statutory funding provisions to help 
charter schools defray start-up costs, though 
federal grants have been awarded and private 
funds are available to charter schools in need. 
An approved school is entitled to per-pupil pay- 
ments equal to the average cost in the student’s 
home district, and the schools are independent 
of outside control over daily operations. 

A 1997 study by the Massachusetts Department 
of Education showed that students in charter 
schools were advancing faster than their peers in 
their former districts. The Pioneer Institute has 
found in several studies of charter schools since 
1996,^^^ that they served the traditionally 
underserved student populations, including a 
higher percentage of low-income, bilingual, and 
minority children than does the regular public 
school system. It also found that most charter 
students had been average or below average in 
academic achievement at their previous schools. 

In a 1998 Pioneer Institute poll, 60 percent of 
charter school parents gave their schools an “A,” 
compared with 37 percent of district public 
school parents. Almost 90 percent preferred 
their child’s charter school to the previous 
school. Nearly two-thirds also said their child 
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was performing better academically as a result 
of moving to the charter school Charter 
school parents are more likely to want to keep 
their children in their current school than par- 
ents whose children are in district schools (78 
percent versus 50 percent). More than twice as 
many district school parents as charter school 
parents (12 percent and 5 percent, respectively) 
said that they were looking for a new school for 
the following year. 

Charter school parents also reported more fre- 
quent communication with their child’s school. 
They reported twice as many in-person meet- 
ings with their child’s teacher (three meetings 
per year versus one-and-a half for district school 
parents), more phone calls (an annual average of 
four phone calls versus fewer than three for dis- 
trict school parents), and more written corre- 
spondence (an average of 3.3 forms compared 
with 1.7 for district school parents). Charter 
school parents also were more confident that 
their child could easily obtain extra help (90 
percent versus 71 percent for district school 
parents). 

A 1998 Pioneer Institute study revealed that 
charter school teachers found it easier to partici- 
pate in decision-making at charter schools than 
at other schools at which they had worked. The 
most common reasons given for seeking a posi- 
tion at a charter school was the school’s mission 
and educational philosophy (51 percent); con- 
trol over curriculum and instruction (47 per- 
cent), the quality of the academic program (42.5 
percent), and the collaborative working envi- 
ronment (41 percent). Nearly half the charter 
teachers held at least a master’s degree, and 67 
percent held a state teaching certificate. The 
study found that “charter school teachers are 
active stakeholders in their schools.” ^ 

One of Boston’s charter schools, the Academy of 
the Pacific Rim, in 1998 became the first public 
school in the nation to grant a “learning guaran- 
tee.” It promised that if a student does not pass 
the 10th grade state assessment test, then his or 
her parents would have the right to send that 
student to another school of choice. The Acad- 
emy would transfer the per-pupil state expendi- 



ture to the recipient school. However, parents 
must agree to sign weekly progress reports on 
their child, and if the school feels a student is 
lagging behind, the student must consent to 
work with a tutor. 

In 1995, when the first charter schools opened, 
charter schools received an average of two appli- 
cations for each available space. Four years later, 
the average rose to nearly five applications for 
each space. State law in 1999 capped the num- 
ber of charter schools at 37, and that year 8,500 
students were on the waiting lists. 

The Home School Legal Defense Foundation 
won a major victory in the Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court in 1998 in a seven-year 
battle with the Lynn School District. In a unani- 
mous 7-0 decision, the court ruled that school 

officials could not subject home-school homes 
2Q6 

to inspections. 

An October 2000 survey commissioned by the 
Pioneer Institute found widespread support for 
school vouchers: 58 percent of residents favored 
amending the state constitution to remove the 
prohibition on using public funds for private or 
parochial school tuition, and 64 percent of 
minorities supported such a policy. Surpris- 
ingly, among self-described liberals, support 
stood at 57 percent. 

Nevertheless, in 2000 Attorney General Tom 
Reilly refused to certify a grassroots petition to 
repeal the constitution’s anti-aid provision on 
the grounds that an 82-year-oId provision in the 
constitution prohibited such voter initiatives on 
this subject. Supporters appealed to a federal 
court seeking a reversal of that ruling, arguing 
that this limitation on the petition process 
restricts the exercise of free speech. Calling that 
argument “dubious,” U.S. District Court Judge 
George O’Toole refused to issue an injunction 
that would have allowed the legislature to con- 
sider the issue in time to place it on the ballot. 
Debate also exploded in the legislature when 
Senate President Thomas Birmingham refused 
to place the proposal before the legislature 
because of constitutionality concerns. 
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In May 2000, Lieutenant Governor Jane Swift 
renewed charters for the state’s 14 original char- 
ter schools, praising their innovations and urg- 
ing the legislature to eliminate the 50-school 
cap on charters. Though the legislature 
enacted a measure in summer 2000 to increase 
the number of Commonwealth charter schools 
from 37 to 72, only seven may be granted per 
year.^^^ 

The state Department of Education hired 
SchoolWorks, an independent consulting firm, 
to inspect each of the state’s charter schools. 
Their findings indicate that the schools gener- 
ally were well-run and well-staffed, and that 
they had successfully met education stan- 
dards.300 

Under a new accountability plan, one-fourth of 
Boston’s 130 public schools will be rated each 
year based on test scores, observations, and 
interviews. In 2000, six out of 26 Boston public 
schools were reviewed and found to be in need 
of improvement.^^^ The state hopes to conduct 
accountability reviews in all of its 360 districts 
over the next five years. 

Under the 1993 Education Reform Act, the 
Department of Education has the power to take 
over an underperforming school that fails to 
improve, based largely on its state assessment 
(MCAS) scores. Because education spending 
exploded since passage of the Education Reform 
Act from $1.3 billion to $2.9 billion in 2000, 
the governor proposed establishing an Office of 
Educational Quality and Accountability. The 
independent office would be tasked with ensur- 
ing that districts are spending state money 
wisely and setting high education standards. 



Unfortunately, political infighting between the 
governor and legislators eliminated the money 
the state was to use for its accountability efforts. 
The governor vetoed a bill in August because it 
merely increased the current system’s fund- 

In 2000, House lawmakers voted to raise the 
number of charter schools allowed in the state 
from 50 to 120 over the next five years. 

An October 2000 Pioneer Institute poll indi- 
cated that 84 percent of parents with children in 
charter schools were highly satisfied with the 
schools. Even though district school parents’ 
ratings of their children’s school had improved 
since the last poll, conducted in 1998, charter 
school parents were still found to be more satis- 
fied in virtually every important area.^^"^ 

In 2000, 33 applications for charters were sub- 
mitted to state officials, of which 19 for the 
2001-2002 school year were reviewed by the 
Board of Education. Boston topped the list with 
10 applicants. The state Board of Education 
could award 15 Commonwealth Charters 
(schools that are run independently of any dis- 
trict or union) and 23 Horace Mann Charters 
(schools run by the district but without many of 
the usual restrictions). 

During his “State of Education,” address, then- 
Govemor Paul Cellucci said that school districts 
that implement a differentiated pay system for 
math and science teachers would be able to 
apply for funding to offset increased costs. Cel- 
lucci hoped that such a system will lure people 
with technical skills away from dot-com and 
other high-tech jobs. In late November 2000, 
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the state Board of Education approved an over- 
haul of teacher certification rules, making it eas- 
ier for professionals in other fields to enter the 
classroom and to specify new standards for stu- 
dents who major in education. Board members 
hope to change the system’s focus from peda- 
gogical techniques to subject matter.^^^ 

In 2000, philanthropist Lovett Peters, chairman 
of the Pioneer Institute, sought to encourage 
almost two dozen elementary schools in Massa- 
chusetts to convert to charter schools. After his 
Save a School Foundation had identified 22 
schools whose 4th graders averaged a failing 
grade on state tests last year, Peters challenged 
the districts to turn these schools and their 
buildings over to community groups to estab- 
lish charter schools. Schools that accepted 
Peters’ plan would be turned over to a charter 
management company, such as Sabis Education 
Systems or Edison Schools. If they failed to 
increase achievement above the district average 
within five years, they would revert back to dis- 
trict control and receive $ 1 million from his 
foundation. Most of the educational estab- 
lishment, including Boston superintendent Tho- 
mas Payzant, whose district has 12 of the 22 
failing schools, refused to take up the chal- 
lenge. Lynn superintendent James Mazares said: 
“Unless someone can show me a program that 
can guarantee our kid’s future, why would 1 
gamble?”^^° 

Private scholarships make it possible for low- 
income students to attend parochial schools. 

The Catholic Schools Foundation has given aid 
to Catholic schools in the Boston area since 
1983 and has offered scholarships to low- 
income children to attend Catholic schools in 
Boston since 1991. In 1998, Boston was named 
one of 40 “partner cities” of the Children’s 
Scholarship Fund (CSF). The CSF, a $100 mil- 
lion foundation, matches funds raised by Boston 
residents for approximately 500 scholarships for 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. A computer-generated lottery in April 



1999 determined who would receive the mini- 
mum four-year scholarships for children enter- 
ing kindergarten through 8th grade during the 
1999-2000 academic year.^^^ In Boston, 325 
scholarship recipients were chosen from 11,795 
applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

In February 2001, education officials visited the 
state’s 10 best and 10 worst schools as deter- 
mined by their scores on the state assessment 
(the MCAS). Last year, 34 percent of 10th grad- 
ers failed the English section of the MCAS while 
45 percent failed math.^^^ The visits repre- 
sented the latest chapter of education reform in 
Massachusetts following the release of a report 
indicating that 56 percent of its schools had 
failed to sufficiently improve. 

Beginning in 2003, nearly all students will have 
to pass a high-stakes MCAS to receive their high 
school diploma. While much of the attention 
was focused on individual scores, the state 
Department of Education will also measure 
improvements at 1,500 public schools. The 
Board of Education is expected to endorse a re- 
test program. Students who fail their initial 10th 
grade MCAS will have two re-test options, a 
scoring appeals system, and access to assistance 
similar to the accommodations made for special 
needs students. 

A February 2001 Beacon Hill Institute (BHl) 
study of MCAS tests taken by 4th, 8th, and 10th 
graders ranked state’s school districts. These 
rankings differed widely from the state Depart- 
ment of Education’s rankings in its School Per- 
formance Rating Process report. The BHl rankings 
took into consideration the role of socioeco- 
nomic characteristics, past test performance, 
class size, changes in spending per student, and 
other factors in determining expected school 
performance. It used the Massachusetts Educa- 
tion Assessment Model, described in its report. 
Promoting Good Schools Through Wise Spending. 
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BHI determined that spending more money on 
public education per se does not improve per- 
formance. Redistributing funds to areas where 
increased funding helps is more effective. For 
example, smaller classes can help in the 4th 
grade, but not generally in the 10th grade. The 
better students in 10th grade are more likely to 
thrive in larger classes where there is more 
interaction and competition. Students in less 
financially prosperous districts may benefit from 
more individual attention; thus, diverting funds 
to these schools makes more sense. 



A University of Massachusetts study released 
this year found that extra money provided 
under state education reform is not enough to 
solve the social and demographic problems that 
make it harder for students in urban districts to 
succeed on the MCAS exam. More than $17 bil- 
lion has been poured into the state’s schools 
since the 1993 law was passed, but researchers 
say only students in middle- and upper-class 
communities are making significant improve- 
ment. 



Three choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislature: 

1. H.B. 1429 proposed a change to a state con- 
stitution provision that prohibits public 
funds from going to religious institutions. 
The bill was rejected at the committee level. 

2. H.B. 1581 proposed a pilot voucher pro- 
gram in three cities for students in failing 
schools. Private religious schools would not 
be eligible to participate. The bill stalled in 
committee. 

3. H.B. 1699 proposes a tax deduction for 
tuition at a private school. The bill stalled in 
committee.^ ° 

The Massachusetts legislature is debating the 
future of 46 bills related to the MCAS, many of 
which seek to water dovm the test or eliminate 
it as a graduation requirement. But standards 
supporters, including Boston Superintendent of 



Schools Thomas Payzant, are arguing that using 
the test as a graduation requirement spurs 
improvement and raises achievement.^^^ 

The state Board of Education considered pro- 
posals for 17 new charter schools in fall 2001 
and approved seven, bringing the total number 
of approved charter schools to 48. About 8,500 
students are waiting to enroll in these new 
schools. 

Massachusetts’ charter schools are making news. 
The entire graduating class of Sabis Interna- 
tional School, Springfield’s oldest charter 
school, will go on to college. Sabis students have 
consistently scored above citywide averages on 
standardized tests including the MCAS.^^^ 

As the only Montessori charter school in Massa- 
chusetts and one of 40 nationwide, the River 
Valley Charter School places students in a 
homelike setting and supplies them with the 
materials and opportunities to work at their 
ovm comfortable pace. It will expand to include 
middle school students in the fall, increasing its 
enrollment from 192 to 256.^^^ 

Students at the Academy of the Pacific Rim in 
Boston performed well on the MCAS. The aver- 
age 8th grade scores in 1999 on the English, 
math, science, and history tests topped state and 
city public school averages. If its scores continue 
to improve, its program based on Eastern and 
Western teaching styles, intense parental 
involvement, weekly report cards, and a longer 
school day and school year will gamer even 
more attention. 

Students at West Springfield’s New Leadership 
Charter School scored second among Spring- 
field 8th graders in English on the 2000 MCAS, 
and the third best in Springfield overall. This is 
significant because 83 percent of the school’s 
entering students had tested below grade level 
in math and reading.^^^ 
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Holyoke’s first charter school, slated to open in 
2002, will be managed by the largest for-profit 
education management company in the coun- 
try, the New York-based Edison Schools. 

In February 2001, U.S. District Judge George 
O’Toole made a partial ruling on a lawsuit filed 
to remove a provision in the state constitution 
that protects an anti-aid amendment from voter 
referendum. O’Toole threw out the challenge to 
a state ban on using public funds in private 
schools. He upheld the remainder of the suit to 
determine whether a constitutional amendment 
protecting the anti-aid amendment from refer- 
endum is valid. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Jane Swift, a Republican, supports 
charter schools and urged the legislature to 
remove the 50-school cap. Both houses of the 
legislature are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Beacon Hill Institute for Public Policy 
Research 

David Tuerck, Executive Director 

Suffolk University 

8 Ashburton Place 

Boston, MA 02108-2770 

Phone: (617) 573-8750 

Fax: (617) 720-4272 

Web site: www.bhi.sclaf.suffolk.edu 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 

Judy Burnette, Member, Board of Directors 

Urban Law and Public Policy Institute 

716 Columbus Avenue, #212 

Northeastern University 

Boston, MA 02120 

Phone: (617) 373-8235 

Fax: (617) 373-8236 

E-mail: j.bumette@nunet.neu.edu 

Kenneth Campbell, Member, Board of Directors 
(BAEO) 

Advantage Schools Inc. 

1 1 Lexington Street 
Belmont, MA 02478 
Phone: (888) 292-2344 



Fax: (617) 523-2221 

E-mail: kcampbell@advantage-schools.com 

Catholic Schools Foundation, Inc. 

Archdiocese of Boston 

2121 Commonwealth Avenue 

Brighton, MA 02135 

Phone: (617) 254-0100 

Fax: (617) 783-6366 

John F. Kennedy School of Government 
Harvard University 
79 John F. Kennedy St. 

Cambridge, MA 02138 
Phone: (617) 495-1100 
Web site: www.ksg.harvard.edu 

Massachusetts Charter School Association 

Marc Kenen, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 147 

Haydenille, MA 01039 

Phone: (413) 584-4044 

E-mail: kenen@stuaf.umass.edu 

Massachusetts Charter School 

Resource Center 

Linda Brown, Director 

Roz Edison, Program Coordinator 

85 Devonshire Street, 8th Floor 

Boston, MA 02109 

Phone: (617) 723-2277 

Fax: (617) 723-0782 

E-mail: Lbrown@pioneerinstitute.org 

Massachusetts Department of Education 

Jose Afonso, Charter School Office 

One Ashburton Place, Room 1403 

Boston, MA 02108 

Phone: (617) 727-0075 

Fax: (617) 727-0049 

Phyllis Rogers, School Finance Office 

Phone: (781) 338-6534 

Fax: (781) 338-6565 

E-mail: progers@doe.mass.edu 

Parents’ Alliance for Catholic Education 
(PACE) 

Steve Perla, Executive Director 
124 Summer Street 
Fitchburg, MA 01420 
Phone: (978) 665-9890 
Fax: (978) 665-9885 
E-mail: paceinc@impresso.com 
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Pioneer Institute for Public Policy Research 
Linda Brown, Director, 

Charter School Resource Center 

85 Devonshire Street, 8th Floor 

Boston, MA 02109-3504 

Phone: (617) 723-2277 

Fax: (617) 723- 0782 

Web site: www.pioneerinstitute.org 

E-mail : Lbrown@pioneerinstitute . org 



Worcester Municipal Research Bureau 

Dr. Roberta R. Shaefer, Executive Director 

500 Salisbury Street 

Worcester, MA 01609-1296 

Phone: (508) 799-7169 

Fax: (508) 756-1780 
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State Profile {UpdatedJuly 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1993 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 181 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 53,102 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Ereedom Index: 1 1th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,716,258 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 3,656 

• Current expenditures: $13,308,024,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,754 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 97,620 

• Average salary: $49,975 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 17.6 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results: 



NAEP Tests 
Michigan 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


2% (2%) 


4% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


23% (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


21% (18%) 


24% (19%) 


29% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


35% (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


45% (42%) 


39% (38%) 


33% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


37% (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


32% (38%) 


33% (39%) 


35% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 17th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Michigan offers statewide public school choice 
only to children residing in districts that opt to 
participate in the state’s Schools of Choice pro- 
gram enacted in 1997. Parents can pick their 
child’s school so long as the district has agreed 
to be a “choice” district, has space available, and 
is in the same county as the student’s home or 
in an adjacent district. 

Frustrated by the failure of voters to approve 
ballot measures to reform education financing, 
Michigan’s legislature in 1993 took the extraor- 
dinary step of repealing property taxes as a 
source of school operating revenue. Governor 
John Engler, a Republican, and his legislative 
allies crafted measures for quality improvement 
and cost containment, such as school choice, 
abolition of teacher tenure, alternative certifica- 
tion, mandatory competitive bidding for teacher 
health insurance, and school employee pension 
reform. Opponents led by the Michigan Educa- 
tion Association (MEA) succeeded in blocking 
nearly all the reforms and backed legislation to 
increase school spending and centralize school 
administration at the state level. 

In late 1993, acting under a self-imposed dead- 
line, the legislature also passed a series of bills to 
replace most of the repealed property tax reve- 
nue. It then gave voters the option of raising 
either the state sales tax or, by default, income 
and business taxes. In addition, legislators over- 
hauled state school aid, folding many categori- 
cal programs (such as school transportation and 
some special education) and separate obliga- 
tions (such as employer FICA and retirement 
funds) into a basic per-pupil grant that could 
not be transferred between districts. 

Also in 1993, according to an internal MEA doc- 
ument, the union vowed to oppose any effort by 
school districts to privatize school support ser- 
vices, such as cafeteria, custodial, and transpor- 
tation services, and any revision in state law that 
would make local privatization easier to imple- 
ment. However, information made available to 
the media by the Mackinac Center, a Michigan- 
based think tank that issued studies recom- 
mending privatization to cut costs and improve 
quality, indicated that the MEA had itself con- 
tracted with private firms for cafeteria, custo- 
dial, mailing, and security services at its 
headquarters in East Lansing; these firms usu- 



ally were non-union. Since then, there has been 
an explosion in the number of districts that con- 
tract out for various services. 

The state passed a charter school law in 1993. 
Shortly after its passage, however, the teachers 
unions and the American Civil Liberties Union 
filed a lawsuit claiming that charter schools 
were unconstitutional because they would use 
state funds but would not be regulated by the 
state Board of Education. On November 1, 

1994, Ingham County Circuit judge William 
Collette ruled that charter schools could not 
receive public funds. The governor and the leg- 
islature responded by drawing up new legisla- 
tion with stricter state regulations. 

Michigan Public Act No. 416 was passed on 
December 14, 1994, to “govern the establish- 
ment and operation of a Public School Acad- 
emy,” or charter school. It allows state public 
universities, community colleges, and local 
school districts to create public school acade- 
mies. Universities have the greatest flexibility 
and are free to enroll students from across the 
state. Although there is a limit on the number of 
charter schools the universities may create, 
there is no cap on the total for the state as a 
whole. Teachers in charter schools are retained 
according to performance and do not enjoy ten- 
ure rights or guaranteed employment after four 
years. 

Michigan law does not permit the waiver of stat- 
utory requirements. However, the state Board of 
Education may waive the application of an 
administrative rule if the applicant can meet its 
intent in a more effective, efficient, or economi- 
cal manner, or if the waiver can stimulate stu- 
dent performance. For constitutional and school 
aid purposes, charter schools are defined as 
“school districts” and therefore may be subject 
to the same bureaucratic regulations binding 
school districts in admissions, curriculum, 
assessment, accreditation, teacher certification, 
special education, and (in the case of district- 
authorized charter schools) employee contract 
provisions. 

The high level of parental demand for charter 
schools has made them diverse. For example, 
charter schools cater to pregnant teenagers, at- 
risk Hispanic students, children with learning 
disabilities. Native American children on reser- 
vations, and students with an aptitude for cre- 
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ative arts. Charters also are available for 
technical trade academies, schools with a focus 
on the environment, and high-level math and 
science centers. 

In November 1997, the Mackinac Center pro- 
posed a creative Universal Tuition Tax Credit 
plan. The measure called for allowing busi- 
nesses or individuals paying private or public 
school tuition to reduce 80 percent of the cost 
of that tuition off their taxes. The tax credit 
would be capped at $2,800, half of what Michi- 
gan provides per pupil to its public schools. The 
plan was endorsed by several groups, including 
the state’s largest religious organization, the 
Wolverine State Missionary Baptist Convention, 
and the Detroit News. It is unlikely that the tax 
credit will be introduced, since under the state’s 
strong Blaine Amendment to the constitution, a 
tuition tax credit would not be constitu- 
tional.^^^ 

TEACH (Toward Educational Accountability 
and Choice) Michigan, a statewide grassroots 
organization that is working to repeal the con- 
stitutional prohibition on full choice, took 20 of 
Detroit’s African-American leaders to Milwau- 
kee in 1997 to learn more about school choice 
opportunities. Subsequently, in April 1997, the 
influential Council of Baptist Pastors of Detroit 
and Vicinity publicly stated its interest in school 
choice as an educational reform option. Then, 
in 1998, the Council released a report. Empow- 
ering Parents to Drive Education Reform, pub- 
lished by TEACH Michigan, which outlines the 
group’s dedication to the principles of educa- 
tional choice. (However, an initiative in 2000 to 
give low-income parents vouchers to attend a 
private school did not receive the Council’s sup- 
port.) 

In Detroit, Cornerstone Schools (established by 
a coalition of church groups, businesses, labor, 
and community organizations) offer low- 
income children educational alternatives. Over 
half the children in Cornerstone Schools cannot 
afford full tuition; this led the schools to set up a 
Partner Program, which matches each student 
with a mentor/benefactor who donates partial 
scholarship assistance and plays an active role in 
the student’s life. 

In 1998, Dr. E. Edward Jones, president of the 4 
million-member National Baptist Convention of 



America, agreed to join the school choice move- 
ment in establishing a new African-American- 
led scholarship fund for low-income students in 
kindergarten through 12th grades, and cam- 
paigning nationally for enactment of tuition tax 
credits that encourage individuals and busi- 
nesses to donate to such funds. His decision 
came after a philanthropist, John Walton, com- 
mitted $10 million in matching funds to a new 
scholarship fund, the United Fund for Educa- 
tional Opportunity. 

Under the leadership of Amway President and 
former Michigan Board of Education member 
Richard DeVos, school choice activists (includ- 
ing TEACH Michigan and Detroit’s black pas- 
tors) and business leaders formed Kids First! 

Yes! The group sought to amend the Michigan 
constitution to give parents whose children 
attend schools in “at risk” districts a publicly 
funded voucher to attend a school of choice. 
Currently, only about 30 of hundreds of dis- 
tricts in the state fail to graduate two-thirds of 
their students. The Kids First! Yes! proposal 
sought scholarships for children in these dis- 
tricts worth half (about $3,300) the public 
school per-pupil expenditure to be used at a pri- 
vate school of choice. About 90 percent of 
Michigan’s private schools would have qualified 
for the program. 

To protect the public school system, the Kid 
First! Yes! proposal also recommended a guar- 
antee in law that public school spending would 
never fall below the current level and that there 
would be an 18 percent increase in the mini- 
mum level of public school funding — which 
would mean about $2.1 billion annually for 
Michigan’s school districts. Kid First! Yes! 
gathered 302,000 signatures from registered 
voters to put the amendment to a statewide vote 
in November 2000. The amendment would 
repeal a 1970 amendment passed by voters that 
outlaws public aid to religious schools, includ- 
ing indirect aid such as tax credits and deduc- 
tions. Michigan’s constitution is regarded by 
many as the most restrictive in the United States 
with regard to school choice. 

There was strong opposition to the efforts of 
Kids First! Yes! A coalition of 30 anti-parental 
choice groups, organized under the name All 
Kids First!, campaigned against the proposal. 
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However, a January 2000 poll by the Detroit 
News indicated that 53 percent of voters favored 
the Kids First! Yes! proposal, while 23 percent 
opposed it.^^^ 

Michigan’s Catholic bishops endorsed the Kids 
First! Yes! campaign by sending three pro- 
voucher letters to Catholics throughout the 
state. Calling expanded educational choice “not 
an option [but] a requirement of social justice,” 
the bishops promised to contribute as much as 
$1.5 million to the campaign. Six influential 
Grand Rapids area pastors also endorsed the 
proposal: the Reverends Moses Alexander, 
Arthur Bailey, Dave Deters, David Gray, Robert 
Thurmond, and John Vega. Unfortunately, the 
Council of Baptist Pastors of Detroit and Vicin- 
ity urged its members’ congregations to vote 
against Kids First! Yes! Other opponents 
included teachers unions. Governor Engler, U.S. 
Senator Spencer Abraham (lO > and former Gov- 
ernor James Blanchard (D).^^^ Two of the three 
state Board of Education candidates also 
opposed the measure. Terry Lynn Land was the 
only candidate who supported the idea as a way 
to help children in failing schools. 

Ultimately, despite the endorsements of such 
high-ranking public servants as former U.S. Sec- 
retary of Education William Bennett, U.S. Rep- 
resentatives J.C. Watts (R-OK) and John Kasich 
(R-OH), U.S. Senator John McCain (R-AZ), 
Milwaukee Mayor John Norquist (D), and Wis- 
consin Governor Tommy Thompson (R), Pro- 
posal 1 was defeated by a margin of more than 2 
to 1 on November 7, 2000.^^ 

Nevertheless, voucher supporters are consider- 
ing another try in 2002, encouraged that they 
won one-third of the vote. As Kids First! Yes! 
spokesman Greg McNeilly explained, “[Novem- 



ber 7] was not an end; it was a beginning. 2002 
is just less than a thousand days away; and that’s 
where we’re focused. 

Two weeks after the defeat, Detroit Cardinal 
Adam Maida challenged opponents to offer their 
own solution for improving education and 
accused teachers unions and school boards of 
voting for their jobs over the well-being of stu- 
dents. He called for a dialogue between voucher 
supporters and opponents on how to improve a 
flawed public school system in which seven dis- 
tricts, including Detroit, graduated less than 
two-thirds of their students in 1999.^^"^ 

In July 2000, the office of the Secretary of State 
concluded that three school districts had vio- 
lated the state’s election laws by distributing to 
parents materials sternly opposing the Novem- 
ber voucher initiative. The office warned all of 
the state’s districts to abide by the ruling.^^^ 

Despite the state cap on charter schools that 
limits the maximum number chartered by uni- 
versities to 150 schools, charter school enroll- 
ment is expected to rise 15 percent to more than 
57,000. Due to strong demand by parents and 
swelling waiting lists, existing charter schools 
are adding classes; almost every school that is 
eligible to add a grade has requested permission 
to do so.^^^ 

David Brandon, Chairman and CEO of Dom- 
ino’s Pizza, accepted a position with the Michi- 
gan School Board Leaders Association (MSBLA) 
in 2000. The association is calling for stronger 
efforts to improve educational opportunities in 
the state. Founded in 1999, the MSBLA is com- 
prised of charter, private, and traditional public 
school board members who embrace competi- 
tion in education and an end to the battles 
between the various forms of education.^^^ 
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A 2000 independent study of school choice 
concluded that even the limited parental choice 
made possible by charter schools gives Michigan 
school districts an incentive to improve. Reform 
has been spurred in almost every school district 
in which charters are present, even though they 
have the space to accommodate only about 5 
percent of Michigan’s students. The study rec- 
ommends the expansion of parental choice in 
education, thereby “increasing the positive 
impact competition is having on Michigan pub- 
lic schools. 

Dearborn public schools are demonstrating the 
benefits of competition. Michigan has the third- 
highest number of charter schools in the nation, 
yet the Dearborn district has only three charter 
schools. District public school enrollment grew 
from 14,229 in 1994 to an estimated 17,000 by 
the fall of 2000. Dearborn superintendent Jer- 
emy Hughes revamped district schools to 
include specialized programs that satisfy the 
diverse preferences of parents and students. The 
reason, he said, was “to diversify, not so much 
to put charter schools out of business but to 
have some decent competition. 

Detroit’s enrollment has been declining, with 
more than 15,000 students in 1994-1999 leav- 
ing to attend charter or private schools. This led 
the Detroit public school system in 2000 to con- 
sider hiring Edison Schools, a private education 
management company based in New York, to 
run as many as 40 to 45 of its worst schools. 

The Pontiac district lost more than 400 students 
to other districts through the state’s Schools of 
Choice program. Another 500 have left for the 
three charter schools that had opened since 
1997. 

Looking at the past five years of state testing 
data from 171 charter schools, researchers with 
Western Michigan University’s Evaluation Cen- 
ter found in 2000 that their students trailed reg- 
ular public school peers in reading, writing, 
science, and math. Charter students showed 



generally less improvement in test scores over 
time when compared with public school stu- 
dents in their host districts. Dan Quisenberry, 
president of the Michigan Association of Public 
School Academies in Lansing and a supporter of 
charter schools, expressed reservations about 
the study’s research methods regarding student 
achievement. For example, he pointed out that 
the study did not differentiate between students 
who had just enrolled in charter schools and 
students who had been enrolled for a while. 

Detroit Public Schools CEO Kenneth Burnley 
implemented a plan to tie academic perfor- 
mance to school principals, making them more 
accountable. Under this plan, the principals 
would have to establish academic improvement 
plans for assuring their students meet learning 
goals within nine years. The plan is intended to 
reward good principals, weed out bad ones, and 
improve pay to attract better replacements. 
Burnley’s plan would cost about $4 million its 
first year. Even though the state had a $30 mil- 
lion surplus, the Detroit system expected to lose 
about $9.8 million in annual state funding as 
enrollment declined. 

Meanwhile, private efforts to help low-income 
students escape failing public schools abound. 
CEO (Children’s Educational Opportunities) 
Michigan has been awarding scholarships to 
low-income students since 1991. In 1998, the 
entire state of Michigan was named one of 40 
“partner” communities of the Children’s Schol- 
arship Fund (CSF), a $100 million foundation 
underwritten by entrepreneurs Ted Forstmann 
and John Walton. In partnership with CEO 
Michigan, the CSF raised $15 million from 
Michigan residents to fund approximately 3,750 
private scholarships for low-income students to 
attend a school of choice. A computer-generated 
lottery in April 1999 awarded 3,750 minimum 
four-year scholarships from among 63,000 chil- 
dren going into grades K-8.^"^^ 
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Developments In 2001 

Parents and taxpayers in Michigan can examine 
an on-line evaluation of each school district, 
including student test results, spending, return 
on resources, finances and debt, and more.^"^"^ 

This year, more than 26,000 Michigan students 
enrolled in schools outside their own districts, 
according to the Michigan Department of Edu- 
cation. This is three times the number that did 
so four years ago when the state passed the 
Schools of Choice law. Parents’ reasons vary, 
from dissatisfaction with their children’s home 
districts and wanting their children to be in 
schools closer to where they work to unusual 
programs available in other districts.^"^^ The law 
was recently amended to allow students the 
option of transferring within adjoining counties. 

Detroit Public Schools CEO Kenneth Burnley 
announced that the system may privatize more 
than a dozen of its worst schools by fall 2002, 
and sought applications for managing 13 
schools.^^^ By late March, the system decided 
otherwise, at least for the time being. Burnley 
agreed to give the Detroit Federation of Teach- 
ers a chance to come up with ideas to improve 
school performance before bringing in a private 
management company.^"^^ 

In February 2001, Michigan Association of Pub- 
lic Schools president Dan Quisenberry informed 
a state Senate committee that educational 
options, including charter schools, are key to 
good schooling. The group wants to lift the 
existing cap on charter schools. 

The state’s charter school association adopted a 
resolution supporting rigorous academic 
accountability and improved student achieve- 
ment information.^"^® Governor John Engler’s 
effort to lift the cap on the number of schools 



that may be chartered in the state by universities 
stalled through two legislative sessions. 

Michigan law permits universities to charter 150 
charter schools, but that limit was reached in 
1999. There is no cap on the number of charters 
that can be authorized by school districts or 
community colleges.®"^^ New legislation would 
gradually increase the number of university- 
charted schools in Michigan over the next four 
years. The bill would increase the number of 
charter schools by 50 to 200 this year, 50 more 
in 2002, and another 25 in 2003 and again in 
2004. The legislation is similar to a measure that 
stalled last year. It includes teacher certification 
requirements and would limit the construction 
of charter schools in the Detroit district to 10 
percent of all new charter schools between 2001 
and 2004.^50 

A college run by American Indian Tribes has 
decided to authorize two charter schools, 
though the college’s president, Martha McLeod, 
said that it would do so cautiously. The schools 
would enroll students of any background and 
have no special curriculum geared to American 
Indians. Michigan’s charter school law explicitly 
allows a federally financed, tribally controlled 
college to act as a chartering authority.®^^ 

In Grand Rapids, charter schools are having an 
unintended effect. The schools are tuition- free, 
so many families are transferring their children 
from expensive parochial schools to new charter 
schools. In the past five years. Grand Rapids 
Christian Schools have lost 22 percent of their 
enrollment, while Catholic schools have lost 10 
percent. Changing demographics have also been 
cited as a possible cause.^^^ 

Nine charter schools, the recipients of the state’s 
“Golden Apple” award this year, were touted as 
the highest achieving and most improved ele- 
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mentaty schools based on state MEAP test 
scores. Students at the White Pine Academy 
charter school who took the Terra Nova 
Achievement test in fall 1998 and again in 
spring 2000 gained 1.83 academic years. Stu- 
dents who tested below the national average in 
fall 1998 were well above the national average 
by spring 2000 in nearly all grades. 

State Representative Michael Switalski (D- 
Macomb) sponsored legislation this year to 
force home-schoolers to take the state assess- 
ment test and another bill to impose other new 
regulations on them. H.B. 4830 would require 
parents to notify the local or intermediate super- 
intendent of their intent to home school a child 
at the beginning of each school year by report- 
ing the name and age of each child, the name 
and address of the child’s parents, and the num- 
ber or name of the school district and county in 
which the family resides. Representative Wayne 
Kuypers (R-Ottawa), chairman of the House 
Education Committee, said he would not allow 
the bill to be heard or pass out of his commit- 
tee. No action was taken. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor John Engler, a Republican, is one of 
the strongest advocates of public school choice 
and charter schools. However, he did not sup- 
port the Kids First! Yes! voucher proposal. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
Eddie Edwards, Member, Board of Directors 
Joy of Jesus, Inc. 

12255 Camden Street 
Detroit, MI 48213 
Phone: (313) 839-4747 
Fax: (313) 839-9021 



Cornerstone Schools 

Ms. Ernestine Sanders, President and CEO 

6861 East Nevada 

Detroit, MI 48234 

Phone: (313) 892-1860 

Fax: (313) 892-1861 

Crossroads Charter Academy 
Dr. Ormand Hook, Principal 
215 North State Street 
Big Rapids, MI 49307 
Phone: (616) 796-9041 
Fax: (616) 796-9790 

Education Freedom Fund 

Linda Ploeg, Executive Director 

Pamela Pettibone, Program Administrator 

126 Ottawa, NW, Suite 401 

Grand Rapids, MI 49503 

Phone: (616) 459-2222; (800) 866-8141 

Fax: (616) 459-1211 

Web site: www.educationfreedomfund.org 
E-mail: ceomich@iserv.net 

Educational Choice Project 
Kimberley Holley, Administrator 
34 West Jackson 
One River Walk Center 
Battle Creek, MI 49017 
Phone: (616) 962-2181 
Fax: (616) 962-2182 

Mackinac Center for Public Policy 
Lawrence Reed, President 
Joe Overton, Senior Vice President 
Matthew J. Brouillette, Director of Education 
Policy 

Mary Gifford, Director of Leadership 

Development 

140 West Main Street 

P.O. Box 568 

Midland, MI 48640 

Phone: (517) 631-0900 

Fax: (517) 631-0964 

Web sites: www.mackinac.org; 

www.EducationReport.org; 

www.SchoolChoiceWorks.org 

E-mail: mcpp@mackinac.org and Gif- 

ford@Mackinac.org 
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Michigan Association for Public School 
Academies (MAPSA) 

Daniel L. Quisenberry, President 

215 South Washington Square, #210 

Lansing, Ml 48933 

Phone: (517) 374-9167 

Fax: (517) 374-9197 

Web site: www.charterschools.org 

Michigan Department of Education 

608 West Allegan Street 

Hannah Building 

Lansing, Ml 48933 

Phone: (517) 373-3324 

Web site: www.mde.state.mi.us/ 

Michigan Education Report 

Matthew J. Brouillette, Managing Editor 

P.O. Box 568 

Midland, MI 48640 

Phone: (517) 631-0900 

Web site: www.educationreport.org 

Michigan Family Forum 

Dan Jarvis, Research and Policy Director 

611 South Walnut 

Lansing, MI 48933 

Phone: (517) 374-1171 



Fax:(517)374-6112 
Web site: www.mfforum.com 

Michigan School Board Leaders Association 

Lori Yaklin, Executive Director 

3122 Rivershyre Parkway 

P.O. Box 608 

Davison, MI 48423 

Phone: (810) 658-7667 

Fax: (810) 658-7557 

Web site: www.msbla.org 

National Charter School Development and 

Performance Institute 

Mary Kay Shields, Director 

2520 South University Park 

Mount Pleasant, MI 48859 

Phone: (517) 774-2999 

Fax: (517) 774-2591 

E-mail: mary.k.shields@cmich.edu 

National Heritage Academies 

Peter Ruppert, Chairman 

989 Spaulding Avenue, SE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49546 

Phone: (616) 222-1700; (800) 699-9235 

Fax: (616) 222-1701 

E-mail: jc@superschools.com 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1991, amended 1997, 1999 o 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 75 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 9,41 1 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (Income tax credits and deductions) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 2nd out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 869,043 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 2,054 

• Current expenditures: $6,084,334,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,830 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4.8% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 57,330 

• Average salary: $40,577 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.2 

• Largest teachers union: Education Minnesota (affiliated with both the NEA and AFT) 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Minnesota 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


8 % ( 6 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


3 % ( 2 %) 


6 % ( 4 %) 


3 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


28 % ( 23 %) 


35 % ( 28 %) 


26 % ( 18 %) 


28 % ( 19 %) 


34 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


33 % ( 31 %) 


44 % ( 41 %) 


47 % ( 42 %) 


41 % ( 38 %) 


35 % ( 33 %) 


Below Basic 


( 37 %) 


31 % ( 39 %) 


19 % ( 28 %) 


24 % ( 38 %) 


25 % ( 39 %) 


28 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 3rd out of 26 states 
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Background 

Minnesota has led the United States in school 
choice activity, enacting the nation’s first charter 
school law and later a tax deduction for educa- 
tional expenses. Since the 1950s, Minnesota has 
permitted families with children to claim a tax 
deduction for the cost of tuition, transportation, 
textbooks, and other supplies, even if the child 
attends a private or parochial school, or is home 
schooled. The maximum annual deduction for 
students in the 7th through 12th grades was 
$ 1 , 000 . 



Minnesota became the first state to enact state- 
wide open enrollment for all students in 1988. 
All districts are open to any student in the state 
as long as space is available. The state also offers 
a “second chance” program to children who are 
deficient in basic skills or who have a history of 
personal or disciplinary problems. A High 
School Graduation Incentives Program allows 
these students to attend either a public school 
or one of several private schools operating 
under contract with the school districts. Because 
state revenues follow students, families can 
select schools designed to deal with their chil- 
dren’s specific problems. 

In 1985, Minnesota became the first state to 
permit high school students to enroll in local 
college courses and receive both high school 
and higher education credit. A share of the 
money allocated for their high school course 
work follows them to the college. To meet this 
competition, local high schools have doubled 
their advanced placement (AP) course offerings. 

Minnesota's 1991 Charter Schools Act permits 
teachers to create and operate up to eight new 
charter schools. In 1997, the legislature lifted 
the cap, allocated a $50,000 start-up fund and 
lease aids, and authorized private colleges to 
sponsor charter schools. Charter schools also 
now may lease classroom space from religious 
organizations. The latest results on the state’s 
8th grade basic skills tests show double-digit 
gains for several of the state’s charter schools. 

Over half of Minnesota’s charter schools target 
low-income, at-risk, or physically and mentally 
handicapped students. City Academy in St. 

Paul — the country’s first charter school — was 
established to meet the growing need for aca- 
demic programming designed to return alien- 
ated young adults to productive and responsible 



roles within the community. Students typically 
are between the ages of 16 and 21 and have 
experienced combinations of academic failure, 
poverty, chemical dependency, violent or delin- 
quent behavior, and physical or sexual abuse. 
After five years. City Academy had graduated 
about 90 percent of its seniors. 

A survey of charter school parents conducted by 
the Minnesota House research department in 
1994 indicated a high degree of satisfaction with 
the schools. Most of the parents surveyed listed 
curriculum and school features as reasons for 
choosing charter schools. They also liked the 
smaller classrooms and the school environment. 
The survey showed that parents generally were 
satisfied with the teachers in charter schools and 
with the positive academic effects on their chil- 
dren. 

From 1993 until 1997, the Minneapolis School 
Board contracted out management of its school 
system to Public Strategies Group, Inc., a St. 
Paul-based private consulting firm, to increase 
the academic achievement of students. The firm 
managed the district’s 80 schools and 14 con- 
tracted school programs with a $400 million 
budget, and was to be paid only if it met specific 
goals negotiated each year with the city school 
board. When the contract came to a close at the 
end of the 1996-1997 school year, PSG had 
achieved 70 percent of its targeted goals. Since 
then, achievement has continued to improve. 

In January 1998, benefactors Ron and Laurie 
Eibensteiner pledged $1 million over 10 years to 
establish the KidsFirst Scholarship Fund of Min- 
nesota to enable low-income students in Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul to attend a school of choice. 
Recipients entering the 1st through 4th grades 
in the fall of 1998 received 75 percent of their 
tuition expenses, up to $1,200 per child, for 
three years. For the 1999-2000 school year, the 
eligibility requirements were expanded to 
include children living in the seven-county met- 
ropolitan area. The income ceiling for eligible 
families was raised to a maximum of $41,125 
for a family of four, and scholarships were made 
available for children in kindergarten through 
6th grade. Up to 25 percent of the total scholar- 
ships awarded in the 1999-2000 school year 
were available to children already in private 
school. 
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In 1998, Governor Ame Carlson, a Republican, 
signed a bill to create residential academies for 
disadvantaged children in the 4th through 12 th 
grades. Grants are made to public and public- 
private cooperating organizations to cover start- 
up and capital costs. The program is available 
by choice and can serve up to 900 children. 

Thanks to Governor Carlson’s efforts, the legis- 
lature approved a school funding bill in 1997 to 
increase the tax deduction for education 
expenses from $650 to $1,625 per child in 
grades K-6 and $1,000 to $2,500 for children 
in grades 7-12. The legislation expanded the list 
of deductible expenses to include academic 
summer school and camps, tutoring, personal 
computer hardware, and educational software. 

It also gives families with annual incomes of 
$33,500 or less a refundable education tax 
credit of $1,000 per child, with a maximum of 
$2,000 per family. The tax credit applies to all 
items that qualify for the deduction except 
tuition. It expanded the Working Family Tax 
Credit to provide an average tax credit increase 
of $200 to $350 for families making $29,000 or 
less. 

In 1999, the legislature again expanded the edu- 
cation tax credit by raising the household 
income limit for eligibility from $33,500 to 
$37,500, which makes over 30,000 additional 
middle-class families eligible for the program. 
The expansion included a phasing out of the tax 
credit so that families would not be penalized 
for modest increases in earnings. The legislation 
also ensured that custodial parents are eligible 
for the tax credit and/or deduction. The Depart- 
ment of Revenue reported that 38,500 low- 
income families claimed the education tax credit 
in 1998 (the first year it was available) and esti- 
mated that an additional 150,000 families bene- 
fited from the tax deduction. 

After most of the 1999 state income tax forms 
were processed, the Department of Revenue 
reported that almost 55,000 families had 
claimed the education tax credit the second year 
it was available. Low- and middle -income fami- 



lies use the funds to pay for piano lessons, after- 
school tutors, and summer language camps. The 
total amount refunded to parents surpassed $20 
million last year. Unfortunately, a lack of pub- 
licity and complicated rules keep participation 
low: Just over one out of every four families eli- 
gible for the tax credit is using it. Supporters 
point to the 40 percent increase in participation 
since the first year to predict that, given time, 
the program will reach its full potential. 

The legislature passed a bill in 1999 to improve 
the already strong charter law. The law added 
$3 million in start-up funds and $6 million in 
funds for help with leases and other building 
expenses, and allowed cooperatives to sponsor 
charter schools for the first time. 

The forced closing of a St. Paul charter school 
led the Minnesota Association of Charter 
Schools to develop a membership code of ethics 
and shift its advocacy strategy to encourage 
closer ties between the schools and their spon- 
sors. While charter school advocates embrace 
accountability, they do not want the charter 
movement to be measured by one failure. 

School closure, by design, is the ultimate form 
of holding schools accountable for performance. 
But supporters now see the need for establishing 
a transition plan should a school be forced to 
close. Jon Schroeder, director of the St. Paul- 
based Charter Friends National Network, 
describes this debate as “evidence of a maturing 
system.”360 

Minneapolis and St. Paul became two of the 40 
“partner cities” of the Children’s Scholarship 
Fund (CSF) in 1998. The CSF, a $100 million 
foundation, in partnership v^th KidsFirst Schol- 
arship Fund of Minnesota, matches funds raised 
by residents of the twin cities to support 
approximately 1,500 private scholarships for 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. A lottery in April 1999 determined who 
would receive the minimum four-year scholar- 
ships for children entering kindergarten 
through 6th grade. The first 1,000 recipients 
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were selected randomly by computer-generated 
lottery from 4,541 applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

Suburban districts have received about 300 
applications from Minneapolis students under 
“The Choice Is Yours” program, a voluntary 
desegregation program that resulted from a bit- 
ter legal dispute between the Minneapolis 
branch of the NAACP and the state. In the law- 
suit, the NAACP argued that certain state prac- 
tices concentrated poverty in the city, making it 
impossible for Minneapolis schools to give all 
students an adequate education as guaranteed 
under the state constitution. The settlement 
offers Minneapolis families living in poverty 
more access to the city’s magnet programs and 
the suburban schools. The state will pay to bus 
children to the schools of their parents’ 
choice. 

In February 2001, Representative Matt Entenza 
(D-“St. Paul) said that Minnesota’s charter 
school movement will fail unless the state 
requires tighter financial oversight. After review- 
ing the records of more than 50 charter schools, 
he released a long list of financial problems, 
including excessive compensation of manage- 
ment companies; unfair leases on school build- 
ings and equipment; conflicts of interests 
among board members, managers, and employ- 
ees; and negligent financial supervision. Entenza 
believes that, to succeed, charter schools must 
master both educational and business prac- 
tices.363 

In March, Representative Entenza announced 
that he would call for criminal investigations 
and indictments against several charter school 



leaders. He will introduce a bill to close some of 
the loopholes he sees in the charter school 
law.^^"^ Shortly after Entenza’s announcement, 
one of the four charter schools accused of finan- 
cial misdeeds notified the state that it will close. 
Officials at the PEAKS charter school, however, 
said that Entenza’s allegations of fraud, forgery, 
and obstruction of justice caused a bank to deny 
the school credit of up to $35,000 that would 
have allowed it to remain open. 

Some Minnesota policymakers are questioning 
how much autonomy charter schools should 
have, and some districts are putting the brakes 
on sponsoring new ones. Charter schools in the 
state have enjoyed relatively light regulation and 
broad political support, which has allowed 
them to multiply at a rapid rate. That was before 
two St. Paul schools lost their charters last year 
because of financial mismanagement. Of the 
more than 2,000 charter schools that have 
opened nationwide since 1992, only about 4 
percent, have closed, according to a recent 
report by the Center for Education Reform.^^^ 
Charter supporters argue that the low number 
of closings in Minnesota and elsewhere suggests 
that most schools are working and are being 
held accountable for performance — especially 
compared with regular public schools that 
rarely face being shut down.^^^ 

A year and a half after placing 1 1 underperform- 
ing St. Paul schools on probation, district offi- 
cials say there is evidence of improvement, from 
higher test scores to better teacher quality. Dis- 
trict officials said they would not add schools to 
or remove them from the probationary list until 
August 2001 , after the results of the spring 2001 
Metropolitan Achievement Tests are in hand.^^® 
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Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Jesse Ventura, a member of the Inde- 
pendence Party of Minnesota, is a strong advo- 
cate of public schools. He does not support 
vouchers,^^^ but his administration has pro- 
moted the current education tax credit and 
deduction program initiated by former Gover- 
nor Ame Carlson, a Republican. The Minnesota 
House is controlled by Republicans; the Senate 
is controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Center for School Change 

Hubert Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs 

University of Minnesota 

Joe Nathan, Director 

301 19th Avenue South 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Phone: (612) 625-3506 

Fax: (612) 625-6351 

Center of the American Experiment 
Mitchell B. Pearlstein, President 
12 South 6th Street, Suite 1024 
Minneapolis, MN 55402 
Phone: (612) 338-3605 
Fax: (612) 338-3621 
Web site: www.amexp.org 

The Educational Choice Project 
Kimberly Holley, Administrator 
34 W. Jackson, One River Walk Center 
Battle Creek, MI 49017-3505 
Phone: (616) 962-2181 
Fax: (616) 962-2182 

KidsFirst Scholarship Fund of Minnesota 

Ron Eibensteiner, Founder 

Margie Lauer, Administrator 

1025 Plymouth Building 

12 South 6th Street 

Minneapolis, MN 55402 

Phone: (612) 573-2020 

Fax: (612) 573-2021 

Web site: www.kidsfirstmn.org 

E-mail: kidslst@kidsfirstmn.org; 

mlauer@visi.com 



Minnesota Association of Charter Schools 

Steve Dess, Executive Director 

1745 University Avenue, Suite 110 

St. Paul, MN 55104 

Phone: (651) 649-5470 

Fax: (651) 649-5472 

Web site: www.mncharterschools.org 

E-mail: stevedess@mncharterschools.org 

Minnesota Family Council 
Tom Prichard, Executive Director 
2855 Anthony Lane South, Suite 150 
Minneapolis, MN 55418-3265 
Phone: (618) 789-8811 
Fax: (618) 789-8858 
Web site: www.mfc.org 
E-mail: mail@mfc.org 

New Twin Cities Charter School Project 
Nancy Smith, Director 

Hubert H. Humphrey Institute of Public Affairs 

University of Minnesota 

301 19th Avenue South 

Minneapolis, MN 55455 

Phone: (612) 625-7552 

E-mail: nsmith@hhh.umn.edu 

Partnership for Choice in Education 
Morgan Brown, Executive Director 
46 East 4th Street, Suite 900 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Phone: (651) 293-9196 
Fax: (651) 293-9285 
Web site: www.pcemn.org 
E-mail: pcemail@pcemn.org 

Public Strategies Group, Inc. 

Peter Hutchinson, President 
275 East 4th Street, Suite 710 
St, Paul, MN 55101 
Phone: (651) 227-9774 
Fax: (651) 292-1482 
Web site: www.psgrp.com 

Republican School Choice Task Force 
Tony Sutton, Executive Director 
480 Cedar Street, Suite 560 
St. Paul, MN 55101 
Phone: (651) 222-0022 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited 

• Charter school law: Established 1997 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 1 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 334 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 34th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 499,820 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 874 

• Current expenditures: $2,429,367,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $4,860 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 13.8% 

• Evaluation of school performance: No report card or ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 30,732 

• Average salary: $32,957 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16.3 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Mississippi 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


3% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


0% (2%) 


0% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


15% (23%) 


18% (28%) 


8% (18%) 


7% (19%) 


11% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


30% (31%) 


42% (41%) 


34% (42%) 


29% (38%) 


27% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


52% (39%) 


39% (28%) 


58% (38%) 


64% (39%) 


61% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 26th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Because he had made school choice a major 
issue in his successful 1991 campaign, then- 
Governor Kirk Fordice, a Republican, appointed 
a task force in 1992 to look into options for 
school reform. Based on the task force report, he 
proposed a ballot initiative — the People’s Right 
to Initiate Model Education (PRIME) Act — to 
enable citizens to propose changes in school 
management policies to their local school board. 
If the board rejects their recommendations, the 
issue can be submitted (with the requisite num- 
ber of proper signatures) directly to the voters. 
Local school boards could propose and imple- 
ment recommendations at the local level. The 
measure was not approved. 

The 1997 legislature enacted a pilot charter 
school program to set up one charter school in 
each of the five districts and a school in the 
Delta region. To date, only one charter school 
has opened. 

Two measures to establish voucher programs 
introduced in the state legislature in 2000 failed 
to progress. 

CEO Metro Jackson began providing private 
scholarships to disadvantaged students to attend 
a school of choice in 1995. In 1998, Jackson 
became one of 40 “partner cities” of the Chil- 
dren’s Scholarship Fund (CSF), a $100 million 
foundation that matches funds raised by resi- 
dents and CEO Metro Jackson. The approxi- 
mately 400 private scholarships would enable 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. A lottery held in April 1999 awarded the 
minimum four-year scholarships to children 
entering kindergarten through 8th grade the fol- 
lowing year.^^^ The 325 recipients in Jackson 
were selected in a computer-generated lottery 
from 4,698 applicants. 



Developments In 2001 

In January 2001, Mississippi House Education 
Chairman Joe Warren introduced legislation to 
expand the number of chartering authorities 
and permit the creation of new charter schools 
(current law only allowed existing public 
schools to convert to charter status). For the 
first time, the proposal addressed transportation 
(provided by the state), governance, and start- 
up assistance by creating a state revolving loan 
fund.372 

The legislature introduced two separate bills to 
require the state Department of Education to 
create a voucher program. H.B. 71 would pro- 
vide vouchers of up to $3,350 and H.B. 1398 
would provide vouchers of up to $2,500. Both 
bills died in committee. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Ronnie Musgrove, a Democrat, does 
not support school vouchers. Both houses of the 
legislature are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Jackson 
Charles L. Irby, President 
Sharonda Bristow, Executive Director 
200 S. Lamar St., Suite 800 
Jackson, MS 39201 
Phone: (601)985-3512 
Fax: (601) 949-8959 
E-mail: csf@irby.com 

Mississippi Family Council 

Forest Thigpen, Executive Director 

P.O.Box 13514 

Jackson, MS 39236 

Phone: (601) 969-1200 

Fax: (601) 969-1600 

E-mail: msfamily@aol.com 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1998 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 24 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 5,782 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 19th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 904,085 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 2,221 

• Current expenditures: $5,539,061,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,127 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7,1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 64,447 

• Average salary : $ 3 6 , 7 64 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 14.0 

• Largest teachers union: Missouri State Teachers Association (independent) 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Missouri 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
. Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


24% (23%) 


28% (28%) 


19% (18%) 


20% (19%) 


26% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


34% (31%) 


47% (41%) 


46% (42%) 


42% (38%) 


36% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


37% (39%) 


24% (28%) 


34% (38%) 


36% (39%) 


36% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 6th out of 26 states 
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Background 

In 1994, the U.S. Supreme Court agreed, fol- 
lowing a decision by U.S. District Court Judge 
Russell A. Clark, to review for a third time the 
massive desegregation plan implemented in 
Kansas City. The high court accepted an appeal 
by the state, which had been forced to bear 
much of the cost of this plan. The issue was 
whether a desegregating school district must 
provide equal educational opportunity and, at 
the same time, improve student performance 
and test scores before judicial supervision can 
be concluded. 

In June 1995, in a 5 to 4 decision, the U.S. 
Supreme Court ruled that equal outcomes are 
an inappropriate standard. This was a partial 
victory for the state. The Court did not deter- 
mine the point at which Judge Clark’s supervi- 
sion of the district should be terminated, only 
that it should end. Chief Justice William Reh- 
nquist, writing for the majority, held that, 
“among other things. Judge Clark had exceeded 
his authority in ordering some kinds of spend- 
ing. The district court agreed to a settlement 
proposal that would end state funding for the 
desegregation effort by 1999. Judge Clark sub- 
sequently asked that supervision of the case be 
reassigned. It was assigned to Judge Dean 
Whipple. 

After this decision, the state Board of Education 
voted to strip the Kansas City school district of 
its accreditation following the 1999-2000 
school year. The school district sought an order 
from Judge Whipple preventing the state board 
from taking action, but in a surprise ruling, he 
rejected that request and dismissed the entire 
school desegregation case after more than 23 
years of court intervention. The district and the 
plaintiffs appealed that ruling to the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals, which overturned Judge 
Whipple’s decision and placed U.S. District 
Judge Fernando Gaitan in charge of the case. 

In January 1998, State Representative Rich 
Chrismer (R-16) introduced the Challenge 
Scholarships bill (H.B. 1472), to fund scholar- 



ships of $2,500 to $3,000 for children in fami- 
lies whose incomes are up to 200 percent of the 
poverty line. The scholarships could be 
redeemed at a school of choice or for tutoring 
expenses in kindergarten through 12th grade; 
they applied only to the areas under desegrega- 
tion orders, Kansas City and St. Louis. The bill 
failed to pass. 

The legislature passed a bill in 1998 that would 
permit the establishment of charter schools in 
the St. Louis and Kansas City school districts. 
The charters would be operated only by the 
local school board or a local college or univer- 
sity with an approved teacher education pro- 
gram that meets regional or national standards 
of accreditation.^^^ 

In the Kansas City area, 15 charter schools 
attracted about 10 percent of the district’s 
enrollment. In St. Louis, opponents of charter 
schools who sought to have the state charter 
school law invalidated were rebuffed in 

1999,376 

A lawsuit by the Missouri School Boards Associ- 
ation challenging the state’s charter law was dis- 
missed by a judge in early January 2000. 

To respond to the educational problems facing 
the St. Louis and Kansas City school districts, 
legislators introduced a bill (H.B. 1373) to 
establish a pilot voucher program in school dis- 
tricts that are or have been under a federal 
desegregation order. The bill failed. Other 
efforts focused on tax relief and incentive initia- 
tives, such as tax credits for individuals and 
businesses that make contributions to scholar- 
ship charities. 

Senator Harry Wiggins (D-Kansas City) intro- 
duced S.B. 5^ to establish a state tax credit for 
contributions to authorized scholarship chari- 
ties in 2000. Qualifying organizations must be a 
non-profit 501(c)(3) and must allocate at least 
90 percent of its annual revenue for educational 
scholarships to children at qualified schools. 

The credit may be claimed, for all taxable years 
beginning on or after January 1, 2001, in an 
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amount equal to 50 percent of the contribution 
to the charity, but not exceeding $50,000 per 
taxable year for any taxpayer. The non-refund- 
able credit could be carried over for up to four 
succeeding taxable years. The cumulative 
amount of all scholarship charity tax credits 
would be limited to $5 million per fiscal year. 
The Director of Revenue would be authorized to 
allocate the tax credits as necessary to ensure 
their maximum use. 

Senator Anita Yeckel (R-St. Louis) introduced 
S.B. 592 to authorize, for taxable years begin- 
ning on or after January 1, 2000, a state income 
tax credit for cash contributions, not to exceed 
$500 per year, to a school tuition organization. 
These are defined as charitable organizations 
exempt from paying federal income tax that 
allocate at least 90 percent of annual revenue to 
educational scholarships or tuition grants for 
children. The credit may be carried forward for 
up to five years but would not be allowed if the 
contribution is part of the taxpayer’s itemized 
deductions on the state income tax return for 
that taxable year. 

Senator Steve Ehlmann (R-St. Charles) intro- 
duced S.B. 656 to establish a state income tax 
credit for donations to scholarship charities: 
tax-exempt charitable organizations that allocate 
at least 90 percent of annual revenue to scholar- 
ships for children to allow them to attend a pub- 
lic or non-discriminatory private elementary or 
secondary school. The credit would not be 
refundable but may be carried forward and 
applied to future tax liabilities for up to four 
years. The total annual amount of credits would 
be limited to $20 million. The director of the 
Department of Economic Development would 
determine which organizations qualify. Credits 
would be allocated equally at the beginning of 
each year to scholarship charities, and those not 
used by a date determined by the director may 
be reallocated by the director to ensure that the 
maximum amount of credits is used each year. 

A tuition deduction plan introduced by Senator 
John Schneider (D-Florisant) would have 
offered a $2,500 state income tax deduction for 



high school tuition and other high school 
expenses. The legislature also considered H.B. 
1373, a pilot voucher program.^^® 

On February 15, 2000, some 750 St. Louis stu- 
dents were given scholarships to escape poorly 
performing schools. The scholarships, which 
totaled $3.6 million, were made possible largely 
by retired St. Louis businessman Eugene Will- 
iams and his wife, and by David Farrell, a 
former chief executive of the May Company 
Department stores. 

Kansas City schools Superintendent Benjamin 
Demps, Jr., said he wanted the private sector to 
take over more of the district’s worst-perform- 
ing schools to improve achievement and com- 
pete with charter schools. If the Board of 
Education approves, the district would join 
about 200 schools with about 100,000 students 
nationwide that already are operated by school- 
management companies. Just weeks after 
being approved, three St. Louis charter schools 
signed up more than 800 students for the com- 
ing school year. 

Charter schools are also attracting teachers. 
Despite the fact that charter school teaching 
positions are non-union, untenured, and 
demand longer work days and school years for a 
salary competitive with area public schools, a 
large pool of qualified applicants emerged. In 
some cases, unadvertised positions were attract- 
ing at least three qualified applicants for each 
position. 

In May 2000, the Missouri Department of Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education declared the 
Kansas City school system unfit for academic 
accreditation. Education experts say the loss of 
accreditation in a school district of Kansas City’s 
size is unprecedented. By refusing to accredit 
the district, the state is saying that Kansas City is 
failing to educate its children to minimum stan- 
dards. In a city where the U.S. Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals had imposed a desegregation 
plan in 1977, 82 percent of public school stu- 
dents are minorities and more than 75 percent 
of students are eligible for free or reduced-price 
lunches. Despite spending of $8,125 per stu- 



378. See Education Commission of the States Web site at 

379. Eric Palmer and Phillip O’Conner, “Questions Still Surround Privately Managed Public Schools,” The Kansas 
City Star, March 11, 2000. 

380. Matthew Franck, “800 Students Are Enrolled in 3 Charter Schools in St. Louis,” St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 
17, 2000, and Matthew Franck, “Teachers Line Up for Charter School Jobs, Despite No Unions or Tenure,” St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, May 17, 2000. 
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dent per year, significantly more than the almost 
$6,200 national average, racial imbalances and 
academic shortcomings persist. The state sur- 
veyed 11 academic areas in the district, from 
student attendance and dropout rates to scores 
on reading tests; the schools failed in all 1 1 
areas. The schools were given two years to 
achieve provisional accreditation by raising 
scores from the failing level. 

Preliminary enrollment figures suggest that 
about 45 percent of the city’s charter school 
children — nearly 600 students — come from 
religious or independent schools. Elsewhere in 
the nation, about 11 percent of charter school 
students come from private schools. Some think 
this stems from the fact that the area’s Catholic 
school enrollment rates are among the highest 
in the nation, and that they had attracted many 
parents with academic and safety concerns but 
no strong desire for religious instruction.^®^ 

St. Louis’s charter schools are finding it difficult 
to attract special education teachers. Adminis- 
trators say they enroll about the same percent- 
age of special education students as do 
traditional public schools (rebutting the notion 
that charter schools serve only the most pre- 
pared students). Doug Thamen, principal of the 
St. Louis charter schools, is struck by the num- 
ber of parents of special education students who 
share a discontent with the programs offered at 
traditional public schools. Because of the inter- 
est in the charter school option, some principals 
said they would probably have to turn to out- 
side groups to provide the specialized instruc- 
tion if teachers could not be found.®®® 

With the backing of the St. Louis Police Officers 
Association, a group of police officers recruited 
former district superintendent Diana Bourisaw 
to help open a charter school. Police officers 
must live in the city, so many left the St. Louis 
force because of concerns over education. The 
school’s founders hoped that a high-quality 



school will persuade more officers to stay in the 

city ®®4 

The Missouri School Board recognized the St. 
Louis public schools for making some progress 
during 1999-2000, and voted in late 2000 to 
grant the district provisional accreditation. 
Although the district’s status actually dropped a 
notch with the provisional rating, state board 
members said the ratine indicated that the dis- 
trict was rebounding.®®® 

Kansas City and St. Louis became two of the 40 
“partner cities” of the Children’s Scholarship 
Fund (CSF) in 1998. The CSF, a $100 million 
foundation, matches funds raised by residents 
of Kansas City and St. Louis to award approxi- 
mately 1,750 private four-year scholarships to 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. A lottery in April 1999 determined the 
recipients of the four-year scholarships for chil- 
dren entering kindergarten through 8th grade 
the following year.®®° The recipients were 
selected randomly by computer-generated lot- 
tery. In Kansas City, 1,250 scholarship recipi- 
ents were chosen from 11,531 applicants; in St. 
Louis, 500 recipients were chosen from 9,686 
applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

Several choice bills to give tax relief for contri- 
butions to scholarship programs and education 
expenses were introduced in 2001. S.B. 74, S.B. 
576, and H.B. 906 propose tax credits of up to 
50 percent of a contribution to any school or 
scholarship funding organization. No action was 
taken on the bills. S.B. 177 proposed a $2,500 
income tax deduction for private secondary 
school expenses. The bill died in the Senate.®®^ 

A group of state senators plans to submit a bill 
calling for greater oversight of charter schools 
but not extensive regulation. State Senator Ted 
House (D-Lincoln), co-chairman of the Senate 
Education Committee, is working with other 



381. Raad Cawthon, “The Failure of a School District,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 24, 2000. 

382. Matthew Franck, “Religious, Independent Schools Here May Lose Students to Charter Schools,” The St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, July 19, 2000. 

383. Matthew Franck, “Charter Schools Have Difficulty Hiring Teachers for Special Education,” The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, August 11, 2000. 

384. Matthew Franck, “Officers Hope to Organize Charter School,” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, November 2, 2000, 

385. Rick Pierce, “City Schools Win Provisional Accreditation from State Board,” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Octo- 
ber 24, 2000. 

386. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

387. See National School Board Association at www.nsba.org./novouchers. 
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senators on a bill to tighten the reins on the 
experimental schools. The bill would essentially 
subject charter schools to the same scrutiny as 
public schools. Charter schools supporters say 
requiring the schools to conform to all state 
standards would negate their purpose, which is 
to test new approaches in education. Current 
law limits the schools to St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Senator House said he wanted to see how 
the schools fare before going statewide.^®® 

In June, the state board approved tighter rules 
for sponsorship of charter schools. The new 
rules limit state-sponsored charters to groups 
that meet a unique educational niche, can show 
how they will improve achievement, and have 
an effective non-profit governing body. The 
rules are aimed at limiting for-profit educational 
management companies and are similar to those 
the St. Louis board uses to decide whether it 
will back a charter school. St. Louis so far has 
approved two schools. State officials, however 
rejected three charter applications on appeal.^®^ 

Governor Bob Holden, a Democrat, vetoed cru- 
cial funding that would have supported a new 
charter school accountability system and under- 
written monitoring and oversight of the Kansas 
City and St. Louis charter schools. The veto pre- 
vents new charter schools from being approved 
(even a union-supported charter school) and 
denies choice to hundreds of Missouri fami- 
lies.390 

The St. Louis School Choice Scholarship Fund 
and the Elizabeth Lay Midlam Fund award 
vouchers of $1,500 per student annually for 
four years to 1,254 St. Louis children to use for 
private school tuition. In St. Louis, the scholar- 
ships have led to a migration of at least 600 
public school students to private schools. How- 
ever, a more modest drop-off is expected this 



year, with only 750 children receiving the 
awards.^^^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Bob Holden, a Democrat, opposes 
school choice and vouchers, but favors expand- 
ing the school accountability report card pro- 
gram in Missouri. The Missouri House is 
controlled by Democrats; the Senate is con- 
trolled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Citizens for Educational Freedom 

Mae Duggan, Director 

9333 Clayton Road 

St. Louis, MO 63124 

Phone: (314) 997-6361 

Fax: (314) 997-6321 

Web site: -www.Educational-Freedom.org 
E-mail: martinmaeduggan@juno.com 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Kansas City 

Dr. Carl Herbster, President 

450 Little Blue Parkway 

Independence, MO 64015 

Phone: (816) 795-8643 

Fax: (816) 795-8096 

Gateway Educational Trust 
Irene Allen, Executive Director 
7716 Forsyth Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63105 
Phone: (314) 771-1998 
Fax: (314) 721-1857 
E-mail: afer2@aol.com 

Landmark Legal Foundation 

3100 Broadway, Suite 515 

Kansas City, MO 64111 

Phone: (816) 931-5559 

Fax: (816) 931-1115 

Web site: www.landmarklegal.org 



388. Matthew Franck, “Some Senators Want to Tighten State Regulation of Charter Schools,” The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, January 30, 2001. 

389. Rick Pierce, “State Limits its Sponsorship of Charter Schools,” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 22, 2001. 

390. Center for Education Reform Newswire, July 3, 2001; see www.edref0r7n.com. 

391. Matthew Frank, “Vouchers Draw Hundreds to Private Schools, Where Some Fail,” The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
January 12, 2001. 
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The Learning Exchange 
Marian Eskridge, Assistant 
3132 Pennsylvania 
Kansas City, MO 64111 
Phone: (816) 751-4100 
Fax: (816) 751-4101 
Web site: www.lx.org 
E-mail: meskridge@lx.org 

Elizabeth Lay Midlam Foundation 
Christina Holmes, Executive Director 
4140 Lindell Boulevard 
St. Louis, MO 63108 
Phone: (314)371-0207 
Fax: (314) 371-0267 
E-mail: stlsupt@impresso.com; 
stlsuptsec@impresso . com 

Missouri Charter School Information Center 

Laura Friedman, Executive Director 

35 North Central Avenue, #335 

St. Louis, MO 63105 

Phone: (314) 726-6474 

Fax: (314) 721-4729 

Web site: www.mocsic.org 

E-mail: mocsic@aol.com 



Missouri Department of Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education 
P.O. Box 480 

Jefferson City, MO 65102-0480 
Phone: (573) 751-3469 
Web site: www.dese.state.mo.us 

Missouri Research Institute 
P.O. Box 480018 
Kansas City, MO 64148 

Parents for School Choice 
John Lewis, Chairman 
810 South Warson Road 
St. Louis, MO 63124-1259 
Phone: (314) 993-1255 

St. Louis School Choice Scholarship Fund 
Christina Holmes, Executive Director 
4140 Lindell Blvd. 

St. Louis, MO 63108 
Phone: (314) 371-0270 
Fax: (314) 371-0027 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 37th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 155,860 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 886 

• Current expenditures: $990,000,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,352 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 11.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: N/A 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 10,297 

• Average salary: $32,930 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.1 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Montana 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


8% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


5% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


29% (23%) 


36% (28%) 


21% (18%) 


27% (19%) 


38% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


36% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


49% (42%) 


43% (38%) 


36% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


27% (39%) 


17% (28%) 


29% (38%) 


25% (39%) 


23% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 4th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Montana is one of only three states without any 
form of state-sponsored school choice. The state 
constitution’s “Blaine Amendment” is said to 
ban vouchers that include religious schools, and 
other provisions are said to ban other forms of 
choice. 

Teachers unions and the public school estab- 
lishment are unusually powerful and well- 
funded in this very poor state. They have 
blocked all choice proposals despite substantial 
slippage in public school test levels. Charter 
school bills were defeated in the 1995 and 1999 
legislatures; refundable tuition tax credits were 
defeated in 1993, 1995, 1997, and 1999; and a 
tuition tax deduction bill was killed in 1999. 
The state does not provide for public school 
choice, although some school districts do allow 
limited intradistrict choice. 

A charter school bill (S.B. 370) was introduced 
during the 1995 legislative session to authorize 
the establishment of charter schools with 
approval of the trustees of a school district. The 
charters would be limited to 10 during a fiscal 
year, run for three-year terms, and be awarded 
only to non-sectarian schools. The bill was 
passed by the Senate in February 1995 but died 
in the House Education and Cultural Resources 
Committee the following month. 

In 1999, a charter school bill (S.B. 204) was 
introduced by State Senator Tom Keatings (R- 
5), but tabled. The bill would have allowed any 
person, corporation, or group, including 
churches, to start a charter school whose 
employees would be exempt from the district’s 
collective bargaining agreements. The bill met 
strong opposition in the Senate Education Com- 
mittee and died.^^^ 

The Montana legislature met only briefly in spe- 
cial session in 2000. At that time, the legislature 
spent much of a projected budget surplus on 



higher public school funding, but did not 
address choice. 

Developments in 2001 

Only one parental choice bill was introduced in 
2001. State Representative Joe Balyeat (R-Boze- 
man) proposed H.B. 555 to phase in a tuition 
tax credit of up to $1,000 per child per year. 
Because of the way the credit was structured, 
the state would have realized financial savings, 
most of which could be used to increase teacher 
pay. The House taxation committee rejected the 
measure. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Judy Martz, a Republican, has not 
proposed any form of choice and opposes any 
choice program that might reduce money flow- 
ing to the public schools. However, she is inter- 
ested in promoting parental choice and 
exploring the options. She opposes changing 
the state constitution to permit vouchers. She 
does support giving school districts flexibility to 
set their own standards for teacher pay. Both 
houses of the l^islature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Montana Conservatives 
Rep. Joe Balyeat, President 
6909 Rising Eagle Road 
Bozeman, MT 59715 
Phone: (406) 586-1838 
Fax: (406) 586-1838 
E-mail: joecpa@imt.net 

Robert Natelson 
Professor of Law 
University of Montana 
Missoula, MT 59802 
Phone: (406) 721-2266 
Fax: (406) 728-2803 
E-mail: natelson@montana.com 



392. Kathleen McLaughlin, “Foes Say Charter Schools Legislation Dangerous,” The Missoulan, February 2, 1999. 

393. E-mail correspondence from Rob Natelson, Professor of Law at the University of Montana, April 11, 2001. 

394. Ibid. 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 13th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 288,316 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,333 schools 

• Current expenditures: $1,810,618,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,280 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4.9% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 20,721 

• Average salary: $34,175 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.9 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Montana 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


2% (2%) 


5% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


22% (18%) 


26% (19%) 


32% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


46% (42%) 


45% (38%) 


36% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


30% (38%) 


24% (39%) 


29% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 5th out of 26 states 
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Background 

In 1989, Nebraska became the fourth state to 
adopt an open enrollment law permitting par- 
ents to choose a school outside their district, 
subject to space and legal requirements for 
racial balance. Students are allowed to exercise 
this transfer option only once in their academic 
career (unless their family moves). The open 
enrollment law does not address choice of 
schools within district boundaries; each district 
is free to set its own policy. During the 1995 
legislative session, a bill was introduced to 
amend the 1989 open enrollment law and place 
tougher admission requirements on students 
with disciplinary problems. It did not pass. 

State funds for the transportation of students 
across district lines are available for all low- 
income children who qualify for free lunches 
under the National School Lunch Program. Par- 
ents of children who do not qualify must 
arrange for transportation to the receiving dis- 
trict line, and the receiving district will provide 
transportation from the district line to the 
school. 

In 1999, State Senator Ardyce Bohlke, who 
chairs the Education Committee, introduced a 
voucher bill to help offset education-related 
expenses for low-income parents. The vouchers, 
which would be awarded to parents with chil- 
dren in private or parochial school, could be 
applied to tuition or textbook expenses. The 
value of the voucher would be based on the 
child’s grade level and family income. Families 
that earn up to twice the federal poverty level 
would receive up to $3,000 for a student in 
grades K-6; up to $4,000 for a student in grades 
7-8; and up to $5,000 for a student in grades 9- 
12. Families earning between two and four 
times the federal poverty level would receive 
vouchers for half these amounts. The program 
would be capped to those families at or below 
four times the federal poverty level. This bill 
died in committee. 



Omaha became one of the 40 “partner cities” of 
the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. 
The CSF is a $100 million foundation that 
matches the money raised by Omaha residents 
to fund approximately 500 private scholarships 
for low-income K-8 students to attend a school 
of choice. On April 22, 1999, the CSF 
announced the 500 recipients of the minimum 
four-year scholarships, who were selected ran- 
domly in a computer-generated lottery from 
3,584 applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

No developments were reported. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Mike Johanns, a Republican, supports 
school choice. He sees vouchers both as an 
experiment that could help to boost perfor- 
mance and as an intervention strategy for 
schools that fail to improve their perfor- 
mance. Nebraska has a unicameral nonparti- 
san legislature. 

State Contacts 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Omaha 

Patricia Mulcahey, Director 

3212 North 60th Street 

Omaha, NF 68104-0130 

Phone: (402) 554-8493 x219 

Fax: (402) 554-8402 

Nebraska Charter School Coalition 
' Rhonda Stuberg, Director 
230 South 68th Avenue 
Omaha, NF 68123 
Phone: (402) 558-4644 
Web site: www.spsware.com/necharterschools 
F-mail: stuberg@uswest.net 

Nebraska Department of Education 

Phone: (402) 471-2295 

Web site: www.nde4.nde.state.ne.us 



396. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 70, April 23, 1999. 

397. See Children's Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

398. See National Governors’ Association Web site at www.nga.org. 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited 

• Charter school law: Established 1997 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 6 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 1,214 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 48th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 340,758 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 461 

• Current expenditures: $1,828,123,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,597 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4.9% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 18,339 

• Average salary: $40,172 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 18.6 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Nevada 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Readins 


State (National) 
1998 
Readins 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


4% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


17% (23%) 


23% (28%) 


13% (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


32% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


43% (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


47% (39%) 


31% (28%) 


43% (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 9th out of 26 states 
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Background 

In 1997, the state enacted S.B. 220, a weak 
charter school bill to create up to 2 1 charters 
statewide, with a cap of no more than 12 per 
county. Its primary goal is the establishment of 
schools for at-risk students. It authorizes the 
formation of new charter schools only; existing 
private schools and certain public schools may 
not convert to charter schools. The bill allows: 

• Two charter schools for every 75,000 stu- 
dents in counties with 400,000 or more res- 
idents; 

• Two charter schools in counties with popu- 
lations of between 100,000 and 400,000; 

• One charter school in counties with fewer 
than 100,000 residents; 

• Only county school boards to sponsor char- 
ter schools; and 

• 25 percent of the teachers in a charter 
school to be unlicensed only if they possess 
certain skills and work under the direction 
of a licensed teacher. 

In 2000, the Clark County school district con- 
sidered bringing in a private company to man- 
age one or more of its at-risk public schools, 
primarily in Las Vegas. In October 2000, two 
school board members attended the Edison 
Schools National Client Conference and 
reported favorably on the firm.^^^ Edison 
Schools, based in New York, is the nation’s larg- 
est for-profit manager of public schools. 

Developments in 2001 

On March 22, 2001, the Clark County school 
board gave tentative approval to a proposal that 
would allow Edison Schools to take over opera- 
tion of six elementary schools and one middle 
school in 2001-2002. Parents, principals, and 
teachers — not school administrators — would 
determine if their schools would be turned over 
to Edison, which promises higher test scores. 



Students would have a longer school day, and 
families would be given a personal computer for 
homework. Parents would be able to communi- 
cate daily with teachers by e-mail if necessary. 
Edison’s program provides innovative teacher 
training and stimulates parental involvement to 
a degree not seen in public schools, and teach- 
ers are excited about it, said West Middle 
School principal Karen Williams."^^^ 

A bill that would authorize vouchers for low- 
income students in failing schools was intro- 
duced in the 2001 legislative session, but did 
402 

not pass. 

Assembly Republicans accused Education Com- 
mittee Chairman Wendell Williams (D-Las 
Vegas) of using amendments to a minor bill 
(S.B. 399) to gut Nevada’s already weak charter 
school law. According to Assemblyman Bob 
Beers (R-Las Vegas), the amendment would 
prevent for-profit schools from operating as 
charter schools. 

The voucher bill also mandated that the major- 
ity of members of the governing body of a char- 
ter school must be Nevada residents that have 
submitted to fingerprint and background 
checks. People convicted of crimes involving 
moral turpitude would not be allowed to serve 
on the boards. The bill, which has been referred 
to committee, sought to prevent anyone from 
converting an existing public, private, or home 
school into a charter school.^^^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Kenny Guinn, a Republican, supports 
local and parental control of education. He 
believes that a \vider range of options for par- 
ents to educate their children will lead to more 
competitive schools to satisfy their demands. He 
also supports the establishment of charter 
schools. The House is controlled by Demo- 
crats; the Senate is controlled by Republicans. 



399. Lisa Kim Bach, “Trustees Attend Conference: Edison Program for At-Risk Schools Studied,” The Las Vegas 
Review Journal, October 19, 2000. 

400. Lisa Kim Bach, “Private Company Could Run At-Risk Schools for District,” The Las Vegas Review Journal, Sep- 
tember 29, 2000. 

401. Frank Geary, “Schools Allowed to Choose Edison Path,” The Las Vegas Review Journal, March 17, 2001. 

402. See National School Board Association at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

403. Ed Vogel, “Charter School Law Faces Gutting,” The Las Vegas Review Journal, May 27, 2001. 

404. See National Governors’ Association Web site at wwwMga.org. 
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State Contacts 

Nevada Policy Research Institute 
Judy Cresanta, President 
P.O. Box 20312 
Reno, NV 89515-0312 
Phone: (775) 786-9600 
Fax: (775) 786-9604 
Web site: www.npri.org 
E-mail: info@npri.org 



Senator Maurice Washington 
P.O. Box 1166 
Sparks, NV 89432-1 166 
Phone: (775) 331-3826 
Fax: (775) 684-6527 

State of Nevada 
Legislative Council Bureau 
401 South Carson Street 
Carson City, NV 89701 
Phone: (775) 684-6825 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1995, amended 1997 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 0 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 0 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 16th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 210,61 1 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 516 

• Current expenditures: $1,370,945,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,509 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 4.0% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 14,052 

• Average salary: $38,303 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.0 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
New 

Hampshire 

Student 

Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Readins 


State (National) 
1998 
Readins 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


7% (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


31% (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


37% (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


25% (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 4th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

After then-Senator Jim Rubens (R-5) had cam- 
paigned heavily to allow school districts to con- 
trol education choices, both houses of the New 
Hampshire legislature passed the Act Relative to 
Charter Schools and Open Enrollment in 1995. 

Under the law, two state-certified teachers, 10 
parents, or a non-profit organization may pro- 
pose a charter school addressing such elements 
as specialized curriculum needs, academic 
goals, annual budget, location of facilities, 
methods of assessment, and other details of 
operation. Charter schools would be exempt 
from major oversight by both state and local 
education authorities and would have full 
authority to oversee their own operations. Pro- 
visions in the law that relate to state funding are 
comparatively weak, however. Each charter 
school would receive 80 percent of the district’s 
average expenditure per pupil; the remaining 20 
percent would stay in the local public school 
system. 

The charter school law capped the number of 
schools at 35 for the first five years, and limited 
districts to two charter schools. After 2000, the 
cap on the number of charter schools was elimi- 
nated. 

The open enrollment provisions of the law allow 
districts to adopt public school choice at their 
annual school district meetings. The state, 
which has a tradition of local control, allows 
each district to decide whether to participate in 
an open enrollment program. 

On June 23, 1997, Governor Jeanne Shaheen, a 
Democrat, signed S.B. 154 to amend the state’s 
charter school law. Under this law, the state 
board may grant no more than 10 charter 
schools per year until July 2000, when the cap 
would be repealed. The location of a new char- 
ter school would not need to be determined 
until the town’s ratification vote, and the board 
of trustees may acquire the property for a char- 
ter school before the school is established. The 
amendment clarified the calculation for provid- 
ing funding to charter schools; it extended by 
two to three months the submission dates for 
applications and contracts, school board review, 
and state board review; and it allowed two or 
more school districts to consolidate their eligi- 
ble resident pupils into one applicant pool for 
attendance at a designated charter or open 



enrollment school, with students to be chosen 
from this pool by an admissions lottery. 

In 1997, a group of legislators drafted H.B. 
2056, which would have enabled school dis- 
tricts to vote on reimbursing parents for public, 
private, or home-schooling tuition costs. A com- 
panion bill introduced by Senator Rubens — S.B. 
456, which would have allowed five school dis- 
tricts to authorize school choice — was passed by 
a vote of 16 to 8 in the Senate but was defeated 
in the House. 

In 1997, the New Hampshire Supreme Court 
ruled that unequal local property tax rates to 
fund education are unconstitutional and that 
the state has a duty to determine and then fund 
educational adequacy across the districts with a 
state tax. The court gave the legislature until 
April 1999 to craft a new, more equitable school 
financing system. The legislature (after missing 
the deadline) produced a plan that was rejected 
by the court in October 1999. A modified prop- 
erty tax plan was agreed upon a month later, but 
the issue of school finance is far from settled. 

In 1999, the state also streamlined the approval 
process for charter schools by cutting the num- 
ber of steps required for approval from four to 
two. The House Education Committee consid- 
ered the School Choice Scholarship Act (H.B. 
633), a bill introduced by Representative Marie 
Rabideau (R-16). The proposal would have pro- 
vided state-funded scholarships to low- and 
middle-income families to reimburse them for 
educational expenditures. Scholarships would 
be limited to students whose parents make a 
maximum of 300 percent of the poverty line 
and who live in districts with schools that score 
in the bottom one-third on the state assessment 
tests, or who attend schools that do not meet 
the state’s minimum standards."^^^ The bill was 
approved in the House by a close vote of 172 to 
171, but later was defeated in the Senate. 

The entire state of New Hampshire was named 
one of the 40 “partner” communities of the 
Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. 

The CSF, a $100 million foundation underwrit- 
ten by entrepreneurs Ted Forstmann and John 
Walton, matches the money raised by New 
Hampshire residents to fund between 300 and 
400 private scholarships for low-income K-8 
students to attend a school of choice. On 
April 22, 1999, the CSF announced the recipi- 



405. Correspondence from Jim Rubens of Think New Hampshire, March 9, 1999. 
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ents of the 250 minimum four-year scholarships 
who were selected in a computer-generated lot- 
tery from 3,086 applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

In January 2001, a New Hampshire judge struck 
down the state’s school funding system in a rul- 
ing that could send the government scrambling 
to refund millions of dollars in taxes. The Supe- 
rior Court judge called the two-year-old state- 
wide property tax “constitutionally flawed” and 
ordered the state to return all the money col- 
lected since the tax was enacted in 1999. For 
over three years New Hampshire lavraiakers 
have wrestled with the question of how to fund 
schools in a state that has no income or sales 
tax. Under the property tax, residents of 53 
communities found themselves paying higher 
rates than the others. 

In early February, Governor Shaheen proposed 
New Hampshire’s first broad-based sales tax. 
The 2.5 percent tax would take effect in July 
2002 to help solve the state’s school funding cri- 
sis and comply with a 1997 state Supreme 
Court order that the state, not local, government 
must pay for schools."^^ “The state must pay for 
the cost of an adequate education for every child 
in New Hampshire,” declared the governor. The 
bill failed. 

The 2001 legislature introduced H.B. 515, 
which proposes vouchers for low-income stu- 
dents in poor-performing schools. These 
“parental choice scholarships” could be used to 
attend a public or non-religious private school 
in or out of state. The voucher would be worth 
approximately 80 percent of the district per- 
pupil amount."^^^ The bill passed the House as 
policy by eight votes, but has been retained in 
the House Finance Committee without 
action."^^^ (In New Hampshire, bills that involve 
spending are required to go through both a pol- 
icy committee and then a financial committee.) 



Another bill, H.B.726, passed by the House as 
policy on a strong vote of 215 to 145. It allows 
the state Board of Education to grant two char- 
ters annually without requiring a local vote. In 
addition, a $250,000 fund was set up to assist 
with the state grants per student in the first two 
years."^^^ 

Private schools in New Hampshire are enjoying 
unprecedented demand, according to Bud 
Holmes Moore, former headmaster and chair- 
man of the state’s Non-Public School Advisory 
Council. Private school administrators attribute 
the flood of interest in their institutions to the 
state’s changing demographics, the economy, 
overcrowding in the public schools, financial 
troubles, and “the general public’s disillusion- 
ment and lack of confidence in the public 
school system. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Jeanne Shaheen, a Democrat, opposes 
vouchers, but favors making schools more 
accountable for student performance. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Representative John R. M. Alger 

Member, House Education Committee 

945 East Rumney Road 

Rumney, NH 03266 

Phone: (603) 786-9562 

Fax: (603) 786-9463 

E-mail: john.alger@connriver.net 

Center for Market-Based Education 

Judy Alger, President 

P.O. Box 373 

Rumney, NH 03266-0373 

Phone: (603) 786-9562 

Fax: (603) 786-9463 

Web site: www.choiceforchildrenNH.org 



406. See Children^ Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

407. Clare Kittredge, “New Hampshire System of Funding its Schools is Rejected,” The Boston Globe, January 18, 
2001 . 

408. Ralph Jimenez, “Sales Tax Proposed for New Hampshire Schools,” The Boston Globe, February 8, 2001. 

409. See National School Board Association Web site at www.nsba.org. 

410. Correspondence with the office of New Hampshire Representative Russell Cox (R-24), April 18, 2001. 

411. /bid. 

412. Clare Kittredge, “Private Schools Report Flood of Applications,” The Boston Globe, April 8, 2001. 
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Charter School Resource Center 

Sue Hollins 

P.O. Box 90 

Hanover. NH 03755 

Phone: (603) 643-6115 

Fax: (603) 643-6476 

E-mail: suefromNH@aol.com 

Children’s Scholarship Fund- 
New Hampshire 

Karen E. Cabral, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 112 

Pelham, NH 03076-0112 

Phone: (603) 893-0222 

Fax: (603) 893-0222 

E-mail: csflnh@aol.com 

Citizens’ Education Association 

Terry Gorham, President 

P.O. Box 176 

Monroe, NH 03771-0176 

Phone: (603) 638-4701 

Fax: (603) 638-9336 

E-mail: GORHAT@Newnet.com 

Representative Russell Cox 
P.O. Box 192 
Newcastle, NH 03854 
Phone: (603) 436-0406 
Fax: (603) 436-8478 
E-mail: russcox@aol.com 



Josiah Bartlett Center for Public Policy 

Daphne A. Kenyon, President 

7 South State Street 

P.O. Box 897 

Concord, NH 03301 

Phone: (603) 224-4450 

Fax: (603) 224-4329 

Web site: www.jbartlett.org 

E-mail: jbcpp@sprynet.com 

New Hampshire Citizens for a Sound Econ- 
omy 

Richard Killion, State Director 
4 Park Street, Suite 305 
Concord, NH 03301 
Phone: (603) 229-3000 
E-mail: rkillion@cse.org 

Ovide M. Lamontagne 
Devine, Millimet, & Branch 
Victory Park 

111 Amhurst Street, Box 719 
Manchester, NH 03105 
Phone: (603) 695-8516 
Fax: (603) 669-8547 
E-mail: omlamontagne@dmb.com 
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state Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1996 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools (fall 2000): 62 

Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 13,518 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 4th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,268,336,000 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 2,317 schools 

• Current expenditures: $12,553,111,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $9,897 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 3.2% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 95,738 

• Average salary: $53,281 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.2 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
New Jersey 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


3% (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


22% (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


43% (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


32% (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 1 1th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Some school districts in New Jersey offer inter- 
district public school choice. Parents are permit- 
ted to choose from among the state’s schools; if 
a school is oversubscribed, students are 
accepted by lottery. 

On January 11, 1996, then-Govemor Christine 
Todd Whitman, a Republican, signed the coun- 
try’s 20th charter school law. Certified teachers, 
parents, or a combination of teachers and par- 
ents may establish charter schools. A charter 
also may be established by an institution of 
higher learning or by a private corporation 
located in New Jersey. Private or religious 
schools are not eligible to become charter 
schools. For a public school to convert to a 
charter school, 51 percent of its teaching staff 
and 51 percent of the parents must approve. 
Charters are granted for an initial four-year 
period and may be renewed for five-year peri- 
ods. Charter schools that originally were not 
public schools are required by law to enroll the 
lesser of up to 500 pupils or 25 percent of the 
district’s student body. Funding for the charter 
school equals 90 percent to 100 percent of per- 
pupil expenditure for the district in which the 
school is located. Transportation may be pro- 
vided for students who reside in the district. 

Among some of the law’s weaker features are 
provisions relevant to the ability of religious 
schools to get a charter and the ability of a char- 
ter school to adopt its own teacher hiring prac- 
tices. To gain the support of the New Jersey 
Education Association, legislators amended the 
bill to require public schools that become char- 
ter schools to hire only government-certified 
teachers and to guarantee them the same salaries 
and benefits as other public school teachers. 

The law took effect immediately after it was 
signed. 

Governor Whitman also issued Executive Order 
No. 30 to create an Advisory Panel on School 
Vouchers. The panel, chaired by former Gover- 
nor Thomas H. Kean, released its report on pro- 
posed school voucher legislation on January 3, 
1996. The Kean panel found that: 

• School tuition vouchers may serve as an 
appropriate vehicle for education reform 
because they give parents the ability to 
select schools and programs that best suit 



their children’s individual educational 
needs. 

• A limited pilot program should be estab- 
lished to allow children residing in an eligi- 
ble district to attend a participating non- 
public or public school and pay tuition in 
full or in part with a tuition voucher. 

• The amount of the tuition voucher should 
be no more than $2,500 for kindergarten 
through 8th grade and $3,500 for pupils in 
grades 9-12. 

• Transportation should be provided for all 
students accepting a voucher, regardless of 
whether the school lies within or outside 
the student’s residing district. 

• A non-public school should be designated 
by the U.S. Department of Education as cur- 
rently eligible to receive publicly funded 
services. 

In 1997, the Lincoln Park School District board 
approved a plan to permit access by its high 
school students to other public or private 
schools. The decision was spurred by parents 
who, because Lincoln Park had no high school, 
must send their children to Boonton High 
School in a neighboring district. The program 
was challenged by the teachers union and others 
who alleged violations of the state constitution 
and statutes. Shortly after the state Commis- 
sioner of Education decided that the school 
board lacked the authority to create its school 
choice plan, a school board election was held in 
which a slate backed by the teachers union cap- 
tured three seats formerly held by supporters of 
the plan. These new members joined two 
incumbents in voting down the plan (5 to 4), 
effectively ending the program and the contro- 
versy surrounding it. 

In 1999, a voucher bill (A.B. 2320) was intro- 
duced in the New Jersey Assembly"^^^ to create a 
five-year pilot program that permits one public 
school in each county to become a choice 
school. The school would be open to all stu- 
dents, including those from other counties, and 
district schools would receive $7,200 in state 
funds for every out-of-town student they 
enrolled. If applications exceeded the space 
available, a lottery would determine which stu- 
dents could attend. An estimated 2,000 students 



413. Nancy Parello, “School Choice Plan Advances; Some Districts Express Interest,” Associated Press, January 21, 
1999. 
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could be enrolled in choice schools by the pro- 
gram’s five-year mark, after which the program 
could be continued, expanded, or dissolved. 
The bill also would limit the growth of charter 
schools by capping the number of students a 
district can lose to choice or charter schools. A 
compromise exempting all existing and 
approved charter schools from the cap was 
added to the final version of the bill. Neverthe- 
less, it failed to pass. 

Also in 1999, a state appeals court rejected a 
series of legal claims that could have seriously 
hindered the growth of charter schools. In five 
separate rulings, the Appellate Division of the 
Superior Court dismissed legal challenges 
brought by public school officials in Highland 
Park, East Orange, Trenton, Matawan- Aber- 
deen, and Red Bank. The court rejected argu- 
ments that the state’s charter schools adversely 
affect the quality of education, racial balance, 
and the financial condition of existing public 
schools. 

In late 1999, the New Jersey Department of 
Education selected 10 school districts to take 
part in a pilot public school choice program. 
The program, scheduled to begin in September 
2000, allows the districts to accept students, 
tuition free, from any district in the state to help 
fill empty seats or beef up programs while pro- 
viding parents with more choices for their chil- 
dren’s education. The state reimburses districts 
$8,500 for each transfer student. The pilot pro- 
gram is slated to expand to 21 districts over a 
five-year period. School districts, however, were 
slow to join the program. Officials from only 
about six districts showed up at a statewide 
workshop for interested schools. 

In 2000, a little known quasi-judicial state panel 
called the Council on Local Mandates issued a 
decision that struck down the regulations deter- 
mining how charter schools are funded. The 
decision will likely cost the charter schools $6 
million in the 2000-2001 school year, leaving 
legislators and the state scrambling to find a 



solution. Questions were raised about whether 
the council had jurisdiction over this matter.^^^ 

Citing concerns prompted by the abrupt closing 
of two charters schools, two Democratic law- 
makers drafted legislation to require greater fis- 
cal accountability of new charter schools before 
the state gives them approval to operate. The 
charter school applicants would have to docu- 
ment that they have adequate financial reserves 
to lease or purchase school buildings and run 
the educational programs. Lawmakers say that 
the state’s monitoring system lacks sufficient 
checks to ensure the long-term viability of the 
charter schools once they open. Since the char- 
ter law was first enacted, five schools had been 
placed on, but later removed from, probation 
because of fiscal problems. Still, 12 new charters 
were awarded to schools in 2000, and they are 
expected to open in September 2001.^^^ 

Newark, in 1998, became one of the 40 “partner 
cities” of the Children’s Scholarship Fund 
(CSF), a $100 million foundation that matches 
money raised by Newark residents to fund 
approximately 1,000 private scholarships for 
low-income students to attend a school of 
choice. The scholarships were awarded for at 
least four years to children entering kindergar- 
ten through 8th grade.^^^ 

The CSF also selected Jersey City as a “partner 
city” to receive matching donations for private 
scholarships to help 400 low-income students 
attend a school of choice. At least 21,000 stu- 
dents (84 percent of Jersey City’s public school 
students in grades K-8) were eligible for these 
scholarships. The CSF joined efforts by then- 
Jersey City Mayor Bret Schundler and other 
donors to fund the four-year scholarships. On 
April 22, 1999, the CSF announced the recipi- 
ents, who were selected randomly in a com- 
puter-generated lottery. In Newark, 1,000 
scholarship recipients were chosen from 9,018 
applicants. The CSF reported that 400 recipi- 
ents were chosen from Jersey City and Elizabeth 
from 6,506 applicants."^^^ 



414. John Mooney, “Few Districts Express Desire to Join School Choice Program,” The (Newark) Star-Ledger, May 
4, 2000. 

415. Tom Avril, “NJ. Charter Schools May Lose Millions,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, May 18, 2000. 

416. Kathleen Cannon, “Lawmakers Seek Fiscal Viability of Charter Schools,” Associated Press, November 25, 
2000 . 

417. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

418. Ibid. 
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Developments in 2001 

In 2001, state officials approved nine new char- 
ter schools, bringing the total number of charter 
schools in January to 72. Four opted to take a 
year to plan and will not open until September 
2002. The remainder are expected to open in 
fall 200 

The Englewood school board took the Palisades 
charter school to court, disagreeing with a deci- 
sion of the state Board of Education that allowed 
it to remain open. Palisades opened in 1998 as a 
K-4 charter school emphasizing individual 
attention. Its success has resulted in a significant 
expansion of the school. Nevertheless, Schools 
Superintendent Joyce Baynes stated a concern 
that the school’s existence is potentially damag- 
ing to efforts to attract students to magnet 
schools. 

The Office of then-Jersey City Mayor Bret 
Schundler, a Republican, drafted two education 
tax-credit proposals which were introduced by 
Assemblymen Guy Gregg (R) and Rudy Garcia 
(D). One, the Parental Control and Involvement 
Act (A.B. 3475), would provide parents a credit 
against state income taxes for expenses incurred 
for private school tuition, textbooks, and tech- 
nology. The second, the Parental Involvement 
Encouragement Act (A.B. 3476), offered a tax 
credit against state income taxes for corpora- 
tions and individuals who contribute to pri- 
vately funded scholarships. Both bills remain 
in committee. 

The 2001 legislature considered A.B. 1145 and 
S.B. 920, which call for the establishment of a 
five-year tuition voucher pilot program at a cost 
of $5.5 million. The amount of the tuition 
voucher would not exceed $2,500 for grades K- 
8 and $3,500 for grades 9-12; in no case would 
the voucher exceed the tuition rate established 
by the participating school. This is the second 
attempt to pass these voucher bills, which had 
failed in the 2000 session."^^^ The bills remain 
in committee. 



Schundler, a long-time school choice supporter 
and charter school advocate, won the Republi- 
can primary for governor on June 26, 2001, 
demonstrating the powerful appeal of school 
choice. Parental choice in education is a major 
campaign issue. “The only thing that is going to 
create justice for poor people is when they have 
the power themselves,” Schundler said, in this 
case the power to choose the best school for 
one’s child. 

In May 2001, the New Jersey Scholarship Fund 
awarded 42 scholarships worth up to $1 ,000 to 
low-income children statewide. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Acting Governor Donald T. DiFrancesco, a 
Republican, has not yet indicated his position 
on school choice. Both houses of the legislature 
are controlled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Coalition for Children 

Chris Heine, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 682 

Spring Lake, NJ 07762 

Phone: (732) 449-8224 

Web site: www.coalitionforchildren.org 

E-mail: director@coalitionforchildren. org 

Excellent Education for Everyone (E-3) 

Peter R. Denton, Founder 
172 West State Street 
Trenton, N.J. 08608 
Phone: (609) 396-9111 
Fax: (609-396-9650 
Web site: www.nje3.org 

Lincoln Park Education Foundation, Inc. 

Patricia A. Gray, Executive Director 

9 Garden Street 

Lincoln Park, NJ 07035 

Phone: (973) 694-2492 

Fax: (973) 694-2492 



419. Kathleen Cannon, “State Approves 9 Charter Schools, Two in Jersey City, for a Total of 72,” Associated Press, 
January 12, 2001. 

420. Center for Education Reform Newswire, February 13, 2001; see www.edreform.com. 

421. Phone conversation with Daniel Cassidy of the New Jersey Scholarship Fund, April 25, 2001. 

422. See National School Board Association Web site at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

423. Children First America, “A Voice for Choice” e-mail alert, June 27, 2001. 
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New Jersey Scholarship Fund 
Daniel J. Cassidy, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 352 

Jersey City, NJ 07302-0352 
Phone: (201) 547-5267 
Fax; (201) 547-4288 
Web site: www.njsf.org 
E-mail: dncassidy@aol.com 

New Jersey Charter Public Schools 

Association 

Sarah Tantillo 

10 Washington Place 

Newark, NJ 07102 

Phone: (973) 642-0101 

Fax: (973) 642-5800 

E-mail; STCSRC@aol.com 

New Jersey Charter School Resource Center 

303-309 Washington Street, 5th Floor 

Newark, NJ 07102 

Phone: (973) 621-6467 

Fax: (973) 621-6651 

Web site: www.njisi.org/csrc 

E-mail: csrc@njisi.org 



New Jersey Department of Education 

Phone: (609) 292-4469 

Scott Mofitt, Office of Innovative Programs 

Phone: (609) 292-5850 

Fax: (609) 633-9825 

Web site: www.state.nj.us/njded/contact.htm 

Newark Student-Partner Alliance 
Frieda Zaffarese, Program Director 
25 James Street 
Newark, NJ 07102 
Phone: (973) 621-2273 
Fax: (973) 621-8120 

Scholarship Fund for Inner City Children 

Kevin Moriarty, Executive Director 

171 Clifton Avenue 

Newark, NJ 07104-9500 

Phone: (973) 497-4279 

Fax; (973) 497-4282 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1993, new law 1999, amended 2000 

Strength of law: Weak (Though improvements to the charter school law have been made, the 
existence of the multiple chartering authorities still makes the charter approval process cum- 
bersome.) 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 11 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 1,506 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 23rd out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 324,984 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 745 

• Current expenditures: $2,002,559,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,162 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 12.9% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 20,333 

• Average salary: $33,785 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 16 

• Leading teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
New Mexico 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


4% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


18% (23%) 


23% (28%) 


12% (18%) 


12% (19%) 


18% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


30% (31%) 


46% (41%) 


38% (42%) 


37% (38%) 


30% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


48% (39%) 


30% (28%) 


49% (38%) 


49% (39%) 


51% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 22nd out of 26 states 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

In 1993, New Mexico passed the Charter 
Schools Act authorizing the state Board of Edu- 
cation to convert existing public schools in local 
districts into charter schools, permit schools to 
restructure their own curricula and encourage 
different and innovative teaching methods, and 
allow local school boards to allocate funds to 
schools for site-based budgeting and expendi- 
tures. Each charter is granted for a five-year 
period, after which it must pass a review process 
to be renewed. The law allowed only five 
schools in the state to operate as charter schools, 
and only existing schools were eligible to apply. 

The application for a charter requires the sup- 
port of at least 65 percent of the school’s teach- 
ers. The state board is responsible for approving 
charters, and there is no appeals process for 
rejected applications. Charter schools are not 
legally autonomous; they are under the control 
and authority of the local school boards. 

The state Department of Education may con- 
tract with private firms to make educational 
alternatives available to students at risk of drop- 
ping out of high school. (Students are consid- 
ered at risk if they fail three or more classes.) 

In 1997, the superintendent of education signed 
an administrative directive to clarify the Charter 
Schools Act and the state Board of Education’s 
Regulation 94-1 on Charter Schools. According 
to the directive, local school board policy will 
apply to charter schools unless the board 
decides otherwise. The charter school must 
have access to the local board to settle disputes 
with the district, and the district’s administra- 
tion must not deny the charter school access to 
the local school board and its meetings. 

The district must give a charter school, to the 
maximum extent possible, all revenue and 
expenditure information pertinent to the 
school’s budget. The charter school must track 
revenue and expenditures and negotiate with 
the local school board regarding the degree of 
financial control the school should have over 
these funding elements. The charter school may 
not have direct control over the allocation or 
utilization of transportation and student nutri- 
tion resources. Each school could amend its 
charter, through the state Board of Education, to 
give it more control over the budget or to spec- 



ify its relationship with the local board and 
school district. 

In 1997, Governor Gary Johnson, a Republican, 
announced a new program of educational 
reforms called “For the Children’s Sake.” One of 
its components was a comprehensive school 
choice plan for every child by 2002. Scholar- 
ships, phased in over a period of five years, 
would be redeemable at a public, private, or 
religious school of choice. The proposal failed to 
gamer enough support, but the governor rein- 
troduced it during the 1999 legislative session. 

The 1993 New Mexico charter school law was 
repealed in April 1999, when the New Mexico 
Charter School Law was signed by Governor 
Johnson. While the earlier law was very restric- 
tive, the 1999 charter school law greatly 
expanded the potential for public school choice 
in the state by:"^^"^ 

• Addressing the needs of all students, includ- 
ing those determined to be at risk; 

• Encouraging parental and community 
involvement in the public school system; 

• Developing site^based budgeting (the char- 
ter school is responsible for developing and 
managing its own budget and state Board of 
Education minimum standards and fiscal 
requirements); 

• Enabling individual schools to restructure 
their educational curriculum; 

• Encouraging the use of different and inno- 
vative teaching methods based on reliable 
research and effective practices or that were 
replicated successfully in schools with 
diverse characteristics; 

• Allowing for the development of different, 
innovative ways to measure student learn- 
ing and achievement; 

• Creating new professional opportunities for 
teachers, including the opportunity to be 
responsible for the learning program at the 
school site. 

According to the new charter law, a charter 
school is a public school that can either be 
started by a group of parents, teachers, and/or 
community members, or can be converted from 
an existing public school. The 1999 law allows 



424. E-mail correspondence from Dr. Michael Kaplan of the New Mexico Department of Education, May 24, 
2000 . 
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for up to 75 start-up and 25 conversion schools 
in any five-year period."^^^ 

To apply for charter status, a comprehensive 
application must be submitted to the local 
school board by October 1 for schools wishing 
to open the following school year. The local 
board must hold a public meeting for comment 
on the application and return a ruling within 60 
days. If the local board denies the application, 
the charter school developers have the right of 
appeal to the state Board of Education. Under 
the new law, charter schools are legally autono- 
mous — they can sue or be sued. They are con- 
trolled by a governing council that makes 
decisions regarding how the school will be run, 
the budget will be spent, and what staff will be 
hired or terminated."^^^ 

Charter schools in New Mexico are granted 
automatic waivers relating to individual class 
load and teaching load, length of the school day, 
staffing patterns, subject areas, and the purchase 
of instructional material. The state Board of 
Education may, upon the request of the charter 
school, waive requirements or rules and provi- 
sions of the Public School Code pertaining to 
graduation requirements, driver’s education, 
evaluation standards for school personnel, and 
school principal duties."^^^ 

In 1999, New Mexico introduced a new public 
school rating system which it is hoped would 
encourage education reform. 

Governor Johnson twice vetoed the entire state 
budget in 1999 because it did not include, 
among other provisions, a voucher plan. The 
governor advocates a voucher program that 
would provide 100,000 low-income students 
out of the state’s 328,000 schoolchildren with 
vouchers worth approximately $3,000 each to 
attend any public, charter, private, or religious 
school of choice. The program would first serve 
low-income students and gradually expand to 
include all students within four years. 



In an effort to resolve the exclusion of vouchers 
and tax cuts from the budget. Governor Johnson 
called a special legislative session. He attempted 
to compromise with opponents of his voucher 
initiative by agreeing to a 12-year phase-in of a 
statewide voucher program. On May 10, 1999, 
the measure was voted dovm 50 to 20 in the 
House and 29 to 1 1 in the Senate. However, the 
House agreed to create a task force on education 
to discuss problems in schools and possible 
reforms, including vouchers."^^^ As a result of 
the governor’s diligence, support for school 
choice and statewide vouchers for every student 
rose to 58 percent. 

During the 2000 legislative session, the charter 
school law was amended to remove charter 
schools from the requirements of the Open 
Enrollment Act and provide them with two 
options for enrolling students — either through a 
“first come, first serve” policy or through a lot- 
tery when more students applv for enrollment 
than can be accommodated. The amendment 
enabled charter schools that choose to use a lot- 
tery system to be eligible for federal charter 
school grant funds through the U.S. Department 
of Education. These funds would assist in the 
planning and implementation of new charter 
schools and the issemination of successful 
charter school programs. 

Several other attempts were made to enact a 
voucher bill in the 2000 session. None suc- 
ceeded. H.B. 138 and S.B. 82, the Elementary 
and Secondary School Voucher Act, sought to 
provide vouchers to low-income students. Nei- 
ther made it out of committee. Meanwhile, H.B. 
258, the Student Choice Voucher Act, and S.B. 
418, the Education Opportunity Act, also failed 
to pass out of committee. H.B. 4A would have 
authorized a 12-year voucher program, with 
vouchers going to low-income students initially, 
but then expanding to make all students eligi- 
ble. The House and Senate both rejected the 
proposal."^^^ 



425. Ibid. 

426. Ibid. 

427. Ibid. 

428. Loie Fecteau, “Vouchers Fall Flat in Voting: Dems Unanimous in Opposing Bill,” The Albuquerque Journal, May 
1 1 , 1999, at wwwMlbuquerquejournalcom/news/xgr99/l legis05- 1 1 .htm. 

429. E-mail correspondence from Dr. Michael Kaplan of the New Mexico Department of Education, May 24, 
2000. 

430. Ibid 

431. See National School Board Association Web site at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 
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In April 2000, a new privately funded school 
choice program debuted. Governor Johnson 
announced Educate New Mexico, offering 400 
scholarships to students for four years. Over 
5,000 ^plications were received in the first two 
weeks. The scholarships provide $1,000 in 
tuition assistance for grades K-6, and $1,500 
for grades 7-10. At the end of the first round of 
applications and scholarship offers, 189 scholar- 
ships were awarded. Educate New Mexico antic- 
ipates the program will serve more than 400 
children by fall 2001. 

In November 2000, outgoing Santa Fe Public 
Schools Board of Education President Carla 
Lopez refused to approve any additional charter 
school proposals until the state law was 
improved. She said she was not opposed to the 
concept of charter schools and that she prefers 
them to vouchers, but she cited concerns 
regarding the vagueness of the charter school 
law, particularly the assignment of oversight 
responsibility. Santa Fe public schools include 
three charter schools, and other schools have 
requested conversion to charter status.^^^ 

Developments in 2001 

On January 12, 2001, Governor Gary Johnson 
conducted a news conference outlining his edu- 
cation reform agenda for the 60-day legislative 
session. “For the Children’s Sake 2001,” which 
showcases his plan for “real education reform,” 
includes education accountability, quality 
teachers, school site capital outlay, an increase 
in operational funding (providing support to all 
students), and a universal school voucher pro- 
gram. Governor Johnson wants to continue 
funding the public schools as needed, and he 
expects improved student academic achieve- 
ment in return. 



In addition to investing more money into public 
schools, the governor proposed a voucher pro- 
gram that would make it easier for parents to 
send their children to the school of their choice. 
H.B. 84, the Elementary and Secondary School 
Voucher Act, would authorize school vouchers 
of about $5,200 aimed initially at low-income 
students but then expanding to all students in 
the state. On February 14, 2001, the House 
Education Committee members voted 9 to 4 
against the bill. They then tabled the bill on a 13 
to 1 vote."^^^ 

Several other choice bills were introduced in the 
2001 session; none passed. 

• H.B. 503 proposed the establishment of the 
Children’s Educational Guarantee Act. The 
bill would authorize vouchers for use at 
public and private schools by students 
attending public schools that fail to meet 
state education standards.^^^ 

• S.B. 414 proposed vouchers for students for 
public and private kindergarten. 

• Attempts to add a voucher pilot program as 
an amendment to a school overhaul bill 
failed on March 11, 2001. 

• H.B. 420 proposed up to a $500 tax credit 
for home school “operators.” 

• Multiple bills that proposed tuition scholar- 
ship tax credits for private school tuition for 
low-income students. 

The governor’s school reform proposal included 
the creation of a Charter School Board to make 
it easier to apply for a charter, an increase in the 
Charter School Stimulus fund by $3 million to 
help charters with start-up costs, and a 5 per- 
cent Teacher Merit pay increase. Governor 
Johnson is also working toward a statewide 
report card system."^^^ 



432. Heartland Institute, School Reform News, August 2000. 

433. Diana Hull, “Officials: Charter Law Needs Improvement,” The Albuquerque Journal, November 24, 2000. 

434. News Conference, “Governor Johnson to Share His ‘For the Children’s Sake’ 2001 Education Reform 
Agenda,” Office of the Governor, January 11, 2001. 

435. See National School Board Association Web site at www.nsba.org/novouchers, 

436. Ibid. 

437. News Conference, “Governor Johnson to Share His ‘For the Children’s Sake’ 2001 Education Reform 
Agenda,” Office of the Governor, January 11, 2001. 
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Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Gary Johnson, a Republican, is an 
avid supporter of vouchers and charter schools. 
He has identified education reform through 
school vouchers as his highest priority and is 
considered one of the most aggressive governors 
for school choice. Both houses of the legislature 
are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Educate New Mexico 

Troy Williamson, Executive Director 

Daniel Ulibarri, Program Administrator 

P.O. Box 538 

Santa Fe, NM 87504-0538 

Phone: (505) 833-4398 

Web site: www.educateNM.org 

E-mail: info@educateNM.org 

Freedom to Choose Foundation 
Steve Wibarri, Director 
803 Malachite Road, SW 
Albuquerque, NM 87121 
Phone: (505) 836-6533 
Fax: (505) 836-6545 
E-mail: ulibarrigeo@aol.com 

Dr. Michael A. Kaplan, Director 

Alternative Education Unit 

New Mexico State Department of Education 

300 Don Gaspar Avenue 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 87501-2786 

Phone: (505) 827-6576 

Fax: (505) 827-6694 

E-mail: mkaplan@sde.state.nm.us 



New Mexico Charter School Resource Center 

Dr. Jacki Riggs, Board Member 

Bob Peris, Board Member 

Amy Biehl Charter School 

8300 Phoenix Avenue, NE 

Albuquerque, NM 87110 

Phone: (505) 291-8149 

Fax: (505) 242-8089 

E-mail: dijpr@aol.com 

New Mexico Department of Education 

Brenda L. Suazo-Giles 

Senior Executive Budget Analyst 

School Budget and Finance Analysis Unit 

300 Don Gaspar Avenue 

Santa Fe, NM 87501-2786 

Phone: (505) 476-0392 

Fax: (505) 827-9931 

E-mail: bgiles@sde.state.nm.us 

New Mexico Foundation Business 
Roundtable 

Jacki Riggs, President & CEO 
20 First Plaza, NW, #303 
Albuquerque, NM 87102 
Phone: (505) 242-8052 
E-mail: DrJPR@aol.com 

New Mexico Independence Research Insti- 
tute 

Mr. Gene Aldridge, President/CEO 
Dr. Harry Messenheimer, Senior Fellow 
2401 Nieve Lane 
Las Cruces, NM 88005 
Phone: (505) 523-8800; (505) 268-2030 
Web site: www.zianet.com/nmiri 
E-mail: gsaldridge@zianet.com; 
hmessen@nmia .com 
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State Profile {Updated July 7001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1998 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 25 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 7,057 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 27th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 2,873,492 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 4,224 schools 

• Current expenditures: $28,876,992,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $10,049 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 6.8% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report cards and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 205,652 

• Average salary: $50,920 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 14.0 

• Largest teachers union: AFT (the New York State United Teachers) 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
New York 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


8% (6%) 


3% (2%) 


2% (2%) 


5% (4%) 


4% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


29% (23%) 


33% (28%) 


22% (18%) 


23% (19%) 


33% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


36% (31%) 


44% (41%) 


47% (42%) 


40% (38%) 


32% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


27% (39%) 


20% (28%) 


29% (38%) 


32% (39%) 


31% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 16th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

New York provides limited public school choice 
and charter schools. Efforts to improve the 
future for children in repeatedly low-performing 
schools by offering other publicly funded choice 
initiatives like vouchers have had far less suc- 
cess. 

New York City began its efforts to increase edu- 
cational opportunities in 1993, when the Board 
of Education adopted a proposal to allow the 
city’s 700,000 elementary and junior high 
school students to attend schools outside their 
districts as long as space is available. The policy 
applies only to out-of-district transfers; transfer 
policies within a district vary according to the 
policy of the receiving district. No provision is 
made for transportation. New York City’s best 
public schools tend to be very crowded. The 
state provides transportation to non-public 
schools as long as students use existing school 
bus routes. 

One district in particular has gained recognition 
under this plan. Since 1974, East Harlem Dis- 
trict 4 junior high school teachers have been 
allowed to redesign or create new schools, and 
parents have been allowed to choose the school 
their children attend. After this change was 
implemented, reading scores began to soar, and 
the district moved from last place among the 
city’s 32 districts in 1973 to 15th in 1987. 
White students were increasingly attracted to 
the largely minority school district as well. 

A report released in January 1998 by research- 
ers at the State University of New York on the 
effects of public school choice in District 4 
showed widespread improvement in district 
math and reading test scores compared with 
those of the remaining districts in the city."^^® 
These results held up to econometric analysis 
controlled for such factors as demographics and 
district resources. The researchers found a 
direct correlation between the increase in the 
number of choice schools in District 4 and the 
increases in math and reading scores. They also 
found a high level of parental satisfaction with 
the program. 

New York City Mayor Rudolph Giuliani, a 
Republican, has urged educators and lawmakers 
to use Catholic schools as models for reform. In 
1996 he put forth a proposal to allow public 



school students performing in the bottom fifth 
percentile of their class to attend a religious 
school. Cardinal John J. O’Connor offered to 
take him up on this proposal at no charge to the 
city, in response to a challenge from Albert 
Shanker, then president of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers. Giuliani’s proposal, fiercely 
opposed by the education establishment, was 
not implemented. The city Board of Regents 
rejected a similar plan by Regent Carlos Carbal- 
lada to allow children in 87 failing schools to 
choose a better school. 

Meanwhile, several privately sponsored private 
school choice programs were enjoying notable 
success and sending a wake-up call to the city’s 
school officials. In 1997 and 1999, philanthro- 
pist Virginia Gilder offered vouchers of up to 90 
percent of the cost of private school tuition (up 
to $2,000 a year) to parents in Albany whose 
children attended Giffen Memorial Elementary 
School to be used at another school of choice. 
Gilder’s vouchers, known as “A Brighter Choice 
Scholarships,” could be used for a minimum of 
three years and a maximum of six years per stu- 
dent. Giffen had the worst pupil performance 
scores of any school in the region and repeat- 
edly reported that over 50 percent of its stu- 
dents were not reading at state-set minimum 
competency levels. In addition, 96 percent of 
Giffen students were on the federal free-lunch 
program. By September 1999, more than 20 
percent of the students, including the child of 
the president of the parent-teacher association, 
were using the scholarships to attend a private 
school. 

This exodus alarmed Albany public school offi- 
cials, who immediately took steps to reform 
Giffen Elementary. Lonnie Palmer, Albany’s 
superintendent of schools, replaced the princi- 
pal with a new principal and two assistant prin- 
cipals, charging one with overseeing and 
boosting academic performance. After inter- 
viewing the school’s teachers. Palmer found 
cause to remove 20 percent of them. To help 
bring about faster change, the Albany Urban 
League provided a $100,000 grant to help 
Giffen students advance in reading. In 1998, the 
school scrapped its language arts program and 
replaced it with “Success for All,“ a Johns Hop- 
kins University program that boasts particularly 
high success rates among low-income students. 



438. Paul Teske, Mark Schneider, Melissa Marschall, and Christine Roch, Evaluating the Effects of Public School 
Choice in District 4, report prepared for the Manhattan Institute, New York, October 28, 1997. 
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Elsewhere, in New York City, the School Choice 
Scholarships Foundation guaranteed $11 mil- 
lion to send 2,200 students to schools of choice 
in 1997. The vast majority of recipients were 
from the 14 districts that contain 87 percent of 
the city’s lowest performing schools. More than 
40,000 children applied for scholarships in the 
first two years. All students eligible for the 
$1,400 annual scholarships were in the 1st 
through 6th grades and qualified for the federal 
free-lunch program. 

According to a report published jointly by Har- 
vard University’s Program on Education Policy 
and Governance and Mathematica Policy 
Research, Inc., low-income recipients and users 
of School Choice Scholarships Foundation 
vouchers scored higher on math and reading 
tests after only one year in the program."^^^ 
Because the scholarships were awarded by lot- 
tery, evaluators were able to treat the compari- 
son as a natural experiment in which students 
were allocated randomly to the scholarship or 
control group. The study compared scholarship 
recipients in the 2nd through 5th grades to stu- 
dents with similar backgrounds who did not 
receive the scholarship. Aggregated differences 
were about two percentile points in test scores 
between the recipients and the control group for 
all grades and in both subjects. Among 4th and 
5th graders, the recipients scored four percen- 
tile points higher than the control group in 
reading and six points higher in math. 

The Harvard study also found that parents of 
scholarship recipients were more satisfied with 
their children’s education and other aspects of 
school life than parents of the control group. 
Half the scholarship users gave their schools an 
“A” grade, compared with only one-eighth of 
the control group. More than half the parents of 
scholarship recipients were very satisfied with 
the academic quality of their child’s new school, 
compared with one-sixth of the control group, 
while 58 percent of the scholarship parents 
expressed the highest satisfaction with “what’s 
taught in school,” compared with 18 percent of 
the control group. 

Almost half the scholarship parents said they 
were satisfied with school safety, compared with 



22 percent of parents in the control group. They 
were also more likely than those in the control 
group to report that the following were not seri- 
ous problems: student destruction of property, 
being late for school, missing classes, fighting, 
cheating, and engaging in racial conflict. A 
majority of scholarship parents (55 percent) 
reported that their children had at least one 
hour of homework every day, compared with 
only 36 percent of the control group parents; 
additionally, 16 percent of the control group 
parents rated their child’s homework as too 
easy, compared with only 10 percent of the 
scholarship parents. 

The state Senate and Assembly passed a strong 
charter school bill on December 18, 1998. Gov- 
ernor George Pataki, a Republican, signed the 
bill, which allows the establishment of 100 
charter schools and an unlimited number of 
conversions. Per-pupil operating funding fol- 
lows each child to the charter school. The bill 
also grants considerable autonomy to charter 
schools, including:"^"^^ 

• A blanket waiver of bureaucratic rules, reg- 
ulations, and laws applicable to public 
schools, except for those concerning health, 
safety, and civil rights; 

• Financial and administrative autonomy 
from local school districts; 

• Freedom from certification requirements for 
non-instructional personnel, including 
principals; 

• Moderate freedom from certification 
requirements for teachers. Up to 30 percent 
of all teachers or five teachers, whichever is 
less, may be non-certified. This does not 
include teachers with alternative certifica- 
tion; 

• Freedom from state tenure laws, pre-exist- 
ing collective bargaining agreements, and 
mandated union representation. Only char- 
ter schools with more than 250 students in 
the first year of operation may be unionized; 
10 of the schools, regardless of school size, 
would be exempt from unionization; 



439. Paul E. Peterson, David Myers, and William G. Howell, An Evaluation of the New York City School Choice SchoU 
arships Program: The First Year, Harvard University Program on Education Policy and Governance and Mathe- 
matica Policy Research, October 28, 1998. See http:Matafas.harvard.edu!pepg/NewYork-First.htm. 

440. From Gregg Birnbaum, "Senate OKs Charter Schools in 38% Pay-Raise Megadeal,” The New York Post, Decem- 
ber 18, 1998, and information from the Empire Foundation. 
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• Freedom to choose curriculum, uniform 
policy, number and length of school days, 
and school year; 

• No provisions relevant to partnerships with 
private-sector groups and private educa- 
tional firms; and 

• Accountability provisions that include a 
five-year charter based on how well the 
school performs, oversight by a chartering 
entity and the Board of Regents, use of 
exams that are administered by the public 
schools, and the requirement that students 
meet state performance standards. 

In 1999, the State University of New York 
(SUNY) approved eight charter schools, five of 
which would be located in New York City, one 
on Long Island, and two in upstate New York. 
Three of these schools began operating that fall 
SUNY’s Charter Schools Institute, a charter- 
granting entity, received 90 applications by Sep- 
tember to start charter schools in over 40 differ- 
ent communities. 

In 1999, Mayor Giuliani proposed a pilot 
voucher program in one district modeled after 
Milwaukee’s program, which would need 
approval from the Schools Chancellor and the 
Board of Education, but not the state legisla- 
ture."^^ Then-Chancellor Rudy Crew threat- 
ened to resign if the pilot program was funded 
through the education board; Giuliani offered 
instead to fund the $12 million program 
through the Mayor’s Office. The fund would 
provide vouchers to low-income students over 
three years. The mayor stressed “we should not 
be afraid to basically turn the evaluation of 
schools over to the consumers, the parents and 
the children. In a compromise with oppo- 
nents, the mayor later agreed to first authorize a 
study of the effectiveness of vouchers. In 1999, 
Crew’s contract was not renewed and he 
declined to serve out his term. 

A least 10 measures related to school choice 
were introduced in the legislature in 2000. An 



Educational Tax Incentives Act, for example, 
offered to provide a credit of up to $500 on state 
income tax returns for contributions to any pri- 
vate scholarship fund, public school, or for the 
purchase of materials for home schooling. No 
action was taken on the bill. 

On January 11, 2000, Mayor Giuliani called on 
the Board of Education to turn over the opera- 
tion of 10 to 20 of its most troubled schools to 
private companies. The mayor, who had called 
for abolition of the Board of Education, hoped 
to force the board to compete with the private 
sector and do a better job of serving the city’s 
students. New York City accounts for the major- 
ity of the state’s failing schools. 

When he was appointed in 1999, New York 
City Schools Chancellor Harold Levy declared 
that he did not support vouchers. Within a 
month, however, he had moderated his position 
and said that he would consider turning some 
failing schools into charter schools run by pri- 
vate companies or not-for-profit groups."^"^^ In 
July 2000, Levy issued a request for proposals to 
help the Board of Education convert the failing 
institutions into charter schools. Roughly 50 
city schools were eligible for the program 
because of their poor performance, but the 
chancellor offered only five as candidates."^"*^ 

Levy’s plan to let private firms run some of the 
city’s worst schools attracted companies and 
non-profit organizations from various states. To 
qualify, the organizations must have operated 
schools with at least 450 children or managed a 
budget of $1.5 million. The largest charter 
school management firms had the best chances 
at winning the contracts. By mid-August 
2000, 14 companies and non-profit organiza- 
tions from around the country had submitted 
proposals to manage some of the worst perform- 
ing schools. The most sweeping proposal came 
from Edison Schools, the largest national com- 
mercial manager of public schools. It offered to 
take over 45 low-performing elementary and 
middle schools by fall 2003."^"^^ 
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Chancellor Levy also announced a plan to entice 
experienced teachers from private and parochial 
schools to work at the city’s poorest public 
schools by offering them higher starting salaries. 
Teachers with more than seven years of experi- 
ence who transfer into one of the 90 or so 
underperforming schools would start at 
$48,000. A state judge temporarily barred Levy 
from allowing unlicensed teachers to work in 
the schools in the coming year. State Education 
Commissioner Richard Mills filed suit against 
the city, claiming that the city was violating a 
new state policy that requires, after September 
1999, only certified teachers be hired for the 
underperforming schools. 

By September 2000, Levy ordered the closing of 
four of the city’s worst-performing schools and 
the redesign of 12 others that had repeatedly 
failed to meet the statewide performance stan- 
dards.448 

Mayor Giuliani reiterated his position as part of 
an amicus curiae brief filed in the suit against 
Chancellor Levy by state Education Commis- 
sioner Richard Mills: Students stuck in failing 
schools should have the right to enroll in any 
other public or private school. Giuliani believed 
his remedy would put ‘‘children first, rather 
than leaving them in the middle of a dispute 
among adults in which they have little stake. 

A poll reported two days after Guiliani’s state- 
ments revealed that about three-fourths of city 
residents familiar with school vouchers sup- 
ported sending children to a school of choice. 
Support was highest among non-whites and 
low-income residents, with 87 percent of His- 
panics, 86 percent of Asians, and 83 percent of 
blacks in favor of choice. In addition, the survey 
found that half of the city residents were dissat- 
isfied with local schools, and a shocking two- 
thirds of the 1,257 respondents said they 
believe that most of the public schools are “not 
safe places.” The director of the Hunter Big 



Apple survey, William Williams, was surprised 
by the strong level of support for vouchers in 
the overwhelmingly Democratic state. “[T]he 
Democratic Party is opposed to vouchers,” he 
said. “But the people are for them.”"^^^ 

Data in 2000 revealed that students at private 
and parochial schools in Queens outperformed 
those in public schools on statewide 4th and 8th 
grade English and math tests, with the gap 
between them increasing as students get older. 
In the starkest example, 8th graders in the bor- 
ough’s private schools, which include Catholic, 
Jewish, and other religious schools as well as 
independent schools, scored 20 percentage 
points higher than Queens public school stu- 
dents on the state’s English language test."^^^ 

Test scores released in June 2000 revealed that 
4th grade students in private schools in every 
borough of New York City improved their 
scores sharply on the state’s more rigorous read- 
ing and writing test, with 52 percent passing, 
compared with 43 percent in 1999. The per- 
centage of students scoring “excellent” jumped 
to 11 percent from 3 percent. However, there 
were enormous variations in test performance 
from school to school. 

These results stand in contrast to public school 
scores, which rose from a 33 percent passing 
rate last year to a 42 percent passing rate in 
2000 .^ 5 ^ 

In its second annual report card on New York 
City’s public schools, the Manhattan Institute’s 
Center for Civic Innovation found that the 
majority of students — especially minorities — 
are failing to learn. Although high school com- 
pletion rates are up, the long-term trends show 
that less than 16 percent of New York City pub- 
lic school students will satisfy the stiffer require- 
ments for a diploma that take effect in 2004. 
Currently, only 46 percent receive a diploma in 
the standard four years, and only 58 percent 
receive it after seven years. Completion rates for 
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whites and Hispanics are similar to national lev- 
els; a significant gap exists in black achieve- 
ment, with 84 percent of blacks nationwide 
completing their diploma within seven years, 
compared to only 66 percent of New York City 
black students."^^^ 

A Harvard University study released in 2000, 
which examined the results of privately funded 
experimental voucher programs in New York, 
Washington, D.C., and Dayton, Ohio, found 
that between 1998 and 1999, African-American 
children who used the vouchers moved up an 
average of 6.3 points in math and reading test 
score rankings relative to a control group of 
similar students who remained in public 
schools. The researchers called these gains sta- 
tistically significant.'^^'^ 

The head of the New York City teachers union 
proposed giving educators more authority to 
run schools, including the right to set the length 
of the school day and year and to determine 
class sizes. Teachers and principals would be 
exempt from the extensive citywide labor rules 
that limit decision-making in the school. This 
proposal came during the first day of labor con- 
tract talks with Mayor Giuliani and Chancellor 
Levy."^^^ Mayor Giuliani’s office gave the current 
school choice program in the city a grade of “F.” 
Deputy Mayor Tony Coles said, ‘The Board of 
Education doesn’t make choice available in a 
comprehensive way. The school system 
shouldn’t lock the door on students who want 
to move to another school.” A little-publicized 
policy is supposed to give parents the option of 
transferring their children to other, better com- 
munity public schools."^^^ But the board’s own 
figures show that few parents take advantage of 
this option. Last year, 9,874 out of nearly 
800,000 students in grades K-8 transferred — 



barely more than 1 percent. Only 16,274 par- 
ents had applied, and 40 percent of the requests 
were rejected. 

This lack of options comes at a time when a 
shocking 338 elementary schools — nearly a 
third of the city’s total — are failing or low-per- 
forming based on standardized test scores, 
according to a study by New York University 
Professor Joseph Viteritti. This means that more 
than lOOjOOO young children are in sub-par 
schools."^^^ 

In addition to the bureaucratic difficulties hin- 
dering genuine school choice, a New York Post 
investigation found that many parents do not 
know about their choice options, because the 
board does not make the information widely 
known. 

In November 2000, Mayor Giuliani announced 
that the city had created a $10 million fund to 
give its fledgling charter schools annual grants 
of up to $250,000 per school for new equip- 
ment, laboratories, libraries, air-conditioning, 
and construction projects, since charter schools 
receive little or no city assistance for capital 
improvements. Initially, the Charter School 
Improvement Fund will be available to the city’s 
first 16 charter schools. The mayor hopes the 
fund will also provide seed money for establish- 
ing additional charter schools. The New York 
State Board of Regents approved six new charter 
schools in December 2000 in New York City 
suburbs and upstate areas."^^^ 

In an attempt to comply with a court order bar- 
ring the hiring of uncertified teachers in New 
York City, Chancellor Levy expanded a program 
that offers novices a crash course in teaching 
and grants for alternative certification. The New 
York City Teaching Fellows program was 
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designed originally to train novice teachers over 
the summer and place them in failing schools 
the following September. Of the 350 or so 
teachers hired from the program, about 50 have 
quit for reasons that ranged from a lack of sup- 
port to discipline problems in the schools. 

Levy has complained vociferously about the 
court order on certification, saying that more 
than 1,200 newly certified teachers turned 
down New York City jobs for September 2000 
rather than work in the lowest-performing 
schools. He has pleaded for a reprieve on the 
grounds that the order hampers hiring efforts 
system-wide. Vacancies in regular schools can- 
not be filled with certified teachers until all 
vacancies at low-performing schools have been 
filled with certified teachers. 

New York City began seeking corporate partner- 
ships with its public schools, hoping to have 
mentors at every one of its nearly 1,200 schools 
who will donate their time to work with stu- 
dents, faculty, and administrators. It is antici- 
pated that, in addition to mentoring students, 
the companies would offer internships or paid 
work experiences for students; help improve 
physical facilities such as gymnasiums, libraries, 
and classrooms; donate resources like comput- 
ers and books; and establish health pro- 
grams. 

In December 2000, the Board of Education 
decided to permit Edison Schools to take over 
five of New York City’s worst schools, endorsing 
Chancellor Levy’s proposal. The parents were to 
vote on this in 2001. 

Buffalo became one of the 40 “partner cities” of 
the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. 
The CSF matches funds raised by Buffalo resi- 
dents to fund approximately 500 private schol- 
arships for low-income students to attend a 
school of choice. A lottery in April 1999 deter- 
mined the recipients of the minimum four-year 
scholarships for children entering kindergarten 
through 8th grade. The CSF also selected New 
York City. At least 587,000 students — or 72 



percent of New York’s public school students — 
were eligible for scholarships. The CSF joined 
the School Choice Scholarships Foundation to 
administer the vouchers. In New York City, 
2,500 scholarship recipients were selected ran- 
domly from 168,184 applicants (nearly 30 per- 
cent of the eligible population); in Buffalo, 
where the CSF partnered with the BISON Schol- 
arship Fund, 500 recipients were chosen from 
5,560 applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

In January 2001, the first public elementary 
school in the nation to offer separate instruction 
for boys and girls received unanimous approval 
by the New York State Board of Regents. The 
Brighter Choice Charter School for Girls and the 
Brighter Choice Charter School for Boys will be 
housed under one roof in Albany. The schools 
will serve at-risk children. Students will be 
taught by subject-based teachers, instead of gen- 
eralist grade teachers, during a longer school 
day and school year; begin Spanish instruction 
in kindergarten; wear school uniforms; and take 
standardized tests in every grade and every 
major subject."^^"^ 

New York became the 20th state to have its 
school funding system declared unconstitu- 
tional. State Justice Leland DeGrasse in January 
ruled that the city’s schools were “abysmal” and 
“deficient,” and ordered the state to pour bil- 
lions of dollars into them. New York City 
schools already spend some $9,500 a year per 
student, which the Citizen’s Budget Commis- 
sion reports is 17 percent above the national 
average of almost $6,200."^^^ Governor Pataki 
filed an appeal. 

Teachers entrusted with helping city students 
pass standardized tests are regularly flunking 
their own certification exams. Of the 118 uncer- 
tified teachers who took subsidized preparation 
courses at New York City College in 2000, 70 
flunked one or both of the exams required to get 
their teaching licenses — a 59 percent failure 
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rate. Most of those who failed are still teaching 
in New York City schools. 

In January 2001, the trustees of the State Uni- 
versity of New York approved seven new charter 
schools: four in New York City, two in Buffalo, 
and one in Troy. All are elementary schools that 
plan to open in fall 2001. Among the features 
they offer: smaller classes, longer school days, 
an emphasis on basic skills, and self-directed 
leaming."^^^ Fifteen of the charter schools oper- 
ating or approved have contracts with for-profit 
education management. Ten applications have 
been approved for 2002."^^® 

Parent groups and local politicians vigorously 
organized in 2001 to block a Board of Educa- 
tion plan to allow a private company, Edison 
Schools, to manage five of New York City's low- 
est-performing public schools. Edison was 
approved to take over the schools in December 
2000 .'^^^ 

One of the leading opponents is former Mayor 
David Dinkins, who contacted parents to urge 
them to vote against the plan. Guiliani 
responded by reminding parents that the state 
report card — which showed that three-quarters 
of the city schools had flunked state stan- 
dards — proves that private education-manage- 
ment companies should be allowed to run even 
more of the low-performing schools. 

Governor Pataki praised the plan to privatize 
management of the five failing schools. Pataki 
said giving parents the option to let Edison 
Schools run failing schools in Brooklyn, The 
Bronx, and Harlem was the right thing to do: 

[We] have to put the interests of the 
kids first. When you have a school that 
for over a decade clearly is not educat- 
ing the children, giving the parents the 
opportunity to have a different system, 



and hopefully a better system for the 
children, is the right thing."^^^ 

Nevertheless, the plan was rejected by 80 per- 
cent of the parents who voted. Despite this 
setback, the movement to open new charter 
schools continues to flourish, and more are 
planned to open this fall. 

Several choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislative session. 

• A.B. 7239 would establish the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Improvement 
Act. It would authorize vouchers or parental 
choice certificates for use at private schools. 
The bill is stalled in committee. 

• S.B. 1412 proposes the establishment of an 
education investment tax credit to encour- 
age the private sector to donate to public 
and private schools, as well as scholarship 
funding organizations. The credit would be 
for up to 50 percent of the contribution. 

The bill remains in a Senate committee. 

• AB. 3216 proposes a tax credit for public 
school extracurricular expenses or contribu- 
tions to a private school tuition funding 
organization. The bill would authorize a tax 
credit of up to $200 for expenses related to 
public school extracurricular activities, and 
a tax credit of up to $500 for contributions 
to a private school tuition funding organiza- 
tion. The bill has not been acted upon in 

473 

committee. 

• Assembly Minority Leader John Faso pro- 
posed AB. 6916 to give parents a tax credit 
of up to $1,500 for each child’s education 
expenses, or $3,000 per family. Families 
with children in grades K-12 earning less 
than $100,000 in adjusted gross income 
would be eligible. 
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A March 2001 study shows that New York City 
Catholic school students continue to achieve 
higher scores than their public school peers on 
the state’s 4th and 8th grade standardized tests. 
Sponsored by New York University, the “Catho- 
lic Schools in New York City” report showed 
that while Catholic schools have only a slight 
advantage over public schools on 4th grade 
exams, dramatic differences can be seen on the 
8th grade English and math tests. Moreover, 
Catholic school students pass their exams at a 
higher rate. “This study provides new evidence 
to demonstrate that Catholic schools are more 
effective than public schools in severing the 
connection between race or income and aca- 
demic performance,” said Professor Joseph Vit- 
eritti, who had commissioned the study."^^^ 

Mayor Giuliani is again promoting a voucher 
program to give poor students access to quality 
education. His proposed $12 million pilot pro- 
gram, modeled after the Milwaukee choice pro- 
gram, would reach students in one or two 
school districts for a three-year period. The stu- 
dents would be eligible for tuition assistance at a 
parochial or private school of choice.^^^ 

Hoping to convince New Yorkers that school 
choice works, in June 2001 Guiliani took an 
entourage of Board of Education and City Coun- 
cil members to Milwaukee to examine its choice 
program. Despite the program’s popularity with 
parents, Milwaukee School Board members told 
the visitors that they think the program takes 
away money from public schools and is not suf- 
ficiently accountable to taxpayers. Choice sup- 
porters countered Milwaukee School Board 
members’ claims and said that the accountabil- 
ity that matters is to parents whose children are 
forced to stay in failing schools."^^^ 

According to the head of the Board of Educa- 
tion, Ninfa Segarra, the city’s public schools 
need the competition that parochial schools 
provide. Regarding the recent decision to close 



three Catholic schools, Segarra said, “Vouchers 
should have provided the opportunity to keep 
kids in those schools. Kids would go to these 
schools if they had vouchers. And the public 
school system could use the competition.” She 
additionally stressed the value of parental 
choice. “In many minority communities. Catho- 
lic school is a real opportunity parents would 
take if given the choice.” 

State Education Department Commissioner 
Richard Mills decided that students at “alterna- 
tive” high schools should take the Regents 
exam, as do students at traditional public high 
schools, in order to graduate. Busloads of stu- 
dents and teachers traveled to the state Capitol 
in May to protest that decision.^^® 

In June, City Council Speaker Peter Vallone 
opposed Mayor Giuliani’s effort to put $80 mil- 
lion into the next city budget to help privatize 
some of the city’s nearly 100 failing schools. The 
city’s public schools will receive about $12 bil- 
lion in 2002, but Chancellor Levy said the sys- 
tem cannot afford to lose money, even $80 
million.^^^ He demanded that principals in fail- 
ing elementary schools spend 50 percent of 
their time in the classroom. This action followed 
a decision by Levy to impose an immediate hir- 
ing freeze on the 3,000 administrative positions 
in the central offices. 

The BISON Scholarship Fund in Buffalo, like 
similar programs in other cities, resembles a pri- 
vately funded version of President George W. 
Bush’s voucher proposal. Because it is privately 
funded, the BISON Fund has operated free of 
serious controversy since its inception six years 
ago. Approximately 1,045 students are attend- 
ing parochial and private schools in Buffalo with 
the assistance of the scholarships, which are 
awarded by lottery. Half are given to pupils who 
transfer from public to private school; the other 
half go to families struggling to pay the tuition 
bills for their children already enrolled in pri- 
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vate school."^®^ As of January 31, 2001, 3,419 
students were receiving the scholarships at 504 
schools. The average scholarship is $1,257."^®^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor George Pataki, a Republican, supports 
charter schools and was a major force in secur- 
ing the passage of the state’s charter school law 
in 1998. The House is controlled by Democrats; 
the Senate is controlled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Alliance for Parental Involvement 
in Education 
P.O. Box 59 

East Chatham, NY 12060 

Phone: (518) 392-6900 

Web site: www.croton.com/allpie/ 

American Family Association of New York 

Frank Russo, State Director 

7 Shoreview Road 

Port Washington, NY 11050 

Phone: (516) 767-9179 

Fax: (516) 944-3544 

Archdiocese of New York 

James D. Mahoney, Associate Superintendent 

of Schools 

1011 First Avenue 

New York, NY 10022-4134 

Phone: (212) 371-1000 

Fax: (212) 371-1000, ext. 3481 

BISON Scholarship Fund 

Chris L. Jacobs, President 

Cindy MacDonald, Program Director 

220 Theater Place 

Buffalo, NY 14202 

Phone: (716) 854-0869 

Fax: (716) 854-0877 

Web site: www.bisonfund.com 

E-mail: bisonfund@compuserve.com 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
Floyd Flake, Member, Board of Directors 
Cathedral of the Allen AME Church 
110-31 Merrick Boulevard 
Jamaica, NY 11433 
Phone: (718) 206-4600 
Fax: (7 18) 526-1311 
E-mail: cmenital@aol.com 



A Brighter Choice Scholarships 
Thomas Carroll, President 
Susan Morales, Executive Director 
4 Chelsea Place 
Clifton Park, NY 12185 
Phone: (518) 383-2977 
Fax: (518) 383-2841 
E-mail: empire@capital.net 

Buffalo Niagara Partnership 

Patricia Pitts 

300 Main Place Tower 

Buffalo, NY 14202 

Phone: (716) 852-7100 

Web site: www.thepartnership.org/ 

charter_schools 

E-mail: ppitts@buffniag.org 

Center for Governmental Research 
37 South Washington Street 
Rochester, NY 14608 
Phone: (716) 327-7054 
Fax: (716) 325-2612 

Children’s Scholarship Fund 

John Blakeslee, Executive Director 

7 West 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 

Phone: (212) 752-8555 

Fax: (212) 750-4252 

Web site: www.scholarshipfund.org 

Edison Schools 

521 5th Avenue, 15th Floor 

New York, NY 10175 

Phone: (212)419-1600 

Fax: (212)419-1604 

Web site: www.edisonschools.com 

Empire Foundation for Policy Research 

Thomas Carroll, President 

Brian Backstrom, Vice President 

4 Chelsea Park, 2nd Floor 

Clifton Park, NY 12065 

Phone: (518) 383-2877 

Fax: (518) 383-2841 

E-mail: empire@capital.net 

Learn Now, Inc. 

Thomas Stewart, Member, Board of Directors 

80 Broad Street, Suite 2500 

New York, NY 10004 

Phone: (212) 209-1242 

E-mail: tstewart@lnschools.com 
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Manhattan Institute 

Henry Olson, Center for Civic Innovation 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 2nd Floor 

New York, NY 10017 

Phone: (212) 599-7000 

Fax: (212) 599-3494 

Web site: www.manhattan-institute.org 

E-mail : mi@manhattan-institu te . org 

New York Charter Schools Association 

Lisa O’Brien, President 

Bill Phillips, Executive Director 

18 Corporate Woods Boulevard 

Albany, NY 12211 

Phone: (518) 465-4400 

Fax: (518) 465-3383 

Web site: www.nysca.org 

E-mail: lobrien@nycsa.org; 

bphillips@nyusa. org 

New York Charter School Resource Center 
Gerry Vazquez, President 
Peter Murphy, Vice President 
One Penn Plaza, 

36th Floor,250 West 34th Street 
New York, NY 10119 

Phone: (800) 519-6362 (NYC, Long Island); 
(888) 343-6907 (Upstate) 

Pax: (212) 849-6901 (NYC, Long Island); 
(877) 248-5326 (Upstate) 

Web site: www.nycharterschools.org 
E-mail: nycharters@yahoo.com or 
charters@capital.net 

New York Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Michele Isele Mitola, Director 

P.O. Box 469 

Port Chester, NY 10573 

Phone: (914) 939-0067 

Fax: (914) 939-0174 

Web site: www.cse.org/cse 

E-mail: nycse@cse.org 

New Yorkers for Constitutional Freedoms 

Rev. Duane Motley, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 107 

Spencerport, NY 14559 

Phone: (716) 225-2340 

Fax: (716) 225-2810 

Web site: www.nyfrf.org 

E-mail; family@cervtech.com 



New York State Federation of Catholic 

School Parents 

Marie Dolan, Legislative Chair 

149-56 Delaware Avenue 

Flushing, NY 11355-1319 

Phone: (212) 575-7698 

Fax: (212) 575-7669 

Operation Exodus Inner City, Inc. 

Luis Iza, Director 
Caroline Miranda, Administrator 
27 West 47th Street, Room 207 
New York, NY 10036 
Phone: (212) 391-8059 
Pax: (212) 391-8077 

School Choice Scholarships Foundation 

1 Penn Plaza 

250 West 34th Street 

New York, NY 10119 

Phone: (800) 310- 5164 

Fax: (800) 688-0079 

Student/Sponsor Partnership 
Jane Martinez, Executive Director 
420 Lexington Avenue, Suite 2930 
New York, NY 10017 
Phone: (212) 986-9575 
Pax: (212) 986-9570 
E-mail: jane@sspshp.org 

Toussaint Institute Fund 
Gail Foster 

2565 Broadway Box 326 
New York, NY 10025 
Phone; (212) 865-5057 
Fax: (212) 678-5703 
Web site: www.toussaint.org 
E-mail: gail@toussaint.org 

United New Yorkers for Choice in Education 

Timothy Mulheam, President 

P.O. Box 4096 

Hempstead, NY 11551-4096 

Phone: (516) 292-1224 

Pax: (516) 292-1607 

E-mail: unyce@earthlink.net 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1996 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 95 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 18,516 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 38th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,277,747 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 2,095 

• Current expenditures: $7,692,813,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,431 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 82,163 

• Average salary: $41,167 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.6 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
North Carolina 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


6% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


2% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


22% (23%) 


29% (28%) 


19% (18%) 


17% (19%) 


22% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


34% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


43% (42%) 


36% (38%) 


32% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


38% (39%) 


24% (28%) 


36% (38%) 


44% (39%) 


44% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 22nd out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

In 1996, the North Carolina legislature passed 
the state’s first charter school law, stipulating 
that charter schools be non-sectarian, enroll at 
least 65 students, and employ at least three 
teachers. Any individual, group, or non-profit 
corporation may apply to open a charter school, 
and current public schools may convert to char- 
ter schools with the approval of a majority of its 
teachers and a significant number of parents. 
The number of five-year charters is capped at 
five per district per year, with a maximum of 
100 for the state. Funding is set at the per-pupil 
cost for the district in which the school is 
located. A provision to allow public school 
teachers who teach in charter schools to retain 
their retirement benefits was approved in 1997. 
As of fall 2000, 95 charter schools had opened. 

A 1998 survey of North Carolina business exec- 
utives found that 77 percent strongly support 
the concept of charter schools and would like to 
see the state’s charter school law broadened. 

The survey, conducted by the North Carolina 
Smart Schools Alliance, asked education-related 
questions of members of the largest statewide 
business organization. North Carolina Citizens 
for Business and Industry, and various local 
chambers of commerce throughout the state. 
Nearly 66 percent favored scholarships or tax 
credits, and 77 percent said they favored tax 
deductions for parents who save money for their 
children’s education (i.e., education savings 
accounts). 

Numerous charter schools reported in 2000 that 
the public school system denies them necessary 
funding. Public school officials responded that 
the schools across the state, especially in high- 
growth areas, have suffered because the state 
has not r^laced dollars that go to charter 
schools. 

A 2000 Manhattan Institute study looked at 452 
Charlotte students from two groups of appli- 
cants for vouchers to attend private school: 
those who received the vouchers and those who 



did not. Among the group receiving privately 
funded vouchers, after one year, standardized 
test scores had increased by 6 percentile points 
in math and 7 percentile points in reading over 
those of the group that did not receive vouchers. 
In addition, parents of voucher children were 
almost twice as likely to report being satisfied 
with almost all aspects of their children’s educa- 
tion, from school safety to the quality of instruc- 
tion to the teaching of moral values.^®^ 

In 2000, Democrat gubernatorial candidate 
Mike Easly criticized the school voucher pro- 
posal advanced by his Republican opponent, 
Richard Vinroot. He claimed that it could cost at 
least $400 million a year. This misleading num- 
ber was based on the claim that Vinroot would 
give taxpayer-funded scholarships to every child 
in private school or home-schooled. But Vinroot 
sought vouchers for public school students 
whose schools failed to meet certain standards 
and tax credits for home schoolers; these would 
cost significantly less than the $400 million 
claimed by Easly."^®^ As the new governor, Eas- 
ley continues to frame the voucher issue as a 
benefit for the rich and middle class. 

Citizens continued to call for choice in educa- 
tion, so the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School sys- 
tem developed a $5 million public school choice 
plan, but dropped it after the 4th Circuit Court 
of Appeals ruled in December 2000 that the dis- 
trict was not yet desegregated."^®® The abandon- 
ment of the plan sent ripples of disappointment 
throughout the community when parents 
showed up at the “Showcase of Schools” event 
to choose a public school for their children only 
to find the plan had been canceled. 

In Wake County, pressure from a citizens advi- 
sory committee focusing on school facilities 
forced the Board of Education to recognize by 
resolution that charter schools were a viable 
option in relieving overcrowding in public 
schools. This small victory demonstrated the 
need to expand the number of charter schools 
in the state."^®^ 



483. North Carolina Alliance for State Schools, press release, December 16, 1998. 

484. Chip Wilson, “Charter Schools Seek More Funding,” The Charlotte Observer, August 7, 2000. 

485. Jay P Greene, “The Effect of School Choice: An Evaluation of the Charlotte Childrenls Scholarship Fund Pro- 
gram,” Manhattan Institute for Policy Research, August 30, 2000. 

486. Anna Griffin, “Easly’s Warning on Voucher Plan Is Misleading,” The Charlotte Observer, September 6, 2000. 

487. E-mail correspondence from Linda Williams of the North Carolina Citizens for a Sound Economy, May 11, 
2001 . 

488. Alan Richard, “In Wake of Ruling, Charlotte Votes to Drop Choice Plan,” Education Week, December 13, 2000 
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The state does not have a publicly sponsored 
private school choice program, though several 
private programs offer scholarships. The Caro- 
lina Educational Opportunity Scholarship Fund 
(affiliated with the North Carolina Education 
Reform Network) offers scholarships of $1,000 
to low-income students in kindergarten through 
8th grade in Durham, Wake, Forsyth, and Guil- 
ford Counties. The scholarships are awarded by 
lottery to children who qualify for free or 
reduced-price lunches and whose parents can 
match the additional $1,000 needed to cover 
the average private school tuition in those coun- 
ties,"^^^ 

Charlotte became one of 40 “partner cities” of 
the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. 
The CSF, a $100 million foundation, matches 
funds raised by Charlotte residents for scholar- 
ships that allow low-income students to attend a 
school of choice. The 534 recipients of the min- 
imum four-year scholarships were selected in a 
computer-generated lottery from 6,107 applica- 
tions for children entering kindergarten through 
8th grade the following year."^^^ 

Developments In 2001 

North Carolina leaders are discussing aggressive 
steps to rescue the state’s low-performing 
schools. The state’s current approach for help- 
ing schools with persistently low student 
achievement is limited largely to deploying 
management teams of educators to evaluate and 
correct problems. State Superintendent Mike 
Ward is proposing that the state Board of Edu- 
cation make dramatic cuts in class size, offer 
substantial pay incentives to teachers, and 
establish a longer school day or school year. If 
schools fail to show positive results after two 
years, they would be subject to the harshest 
sanctions, including sweeping changes in pro- 
grams, faculties, and administrators. The plan 
was a response to President Bush’s ambitious 
education initiative to increase choice for stu- 



dents enrolled in schools that perform poorly by 
state standards. 

Two new charters were given to Mecklenburg 
County in January 2001, one to service at-risk 
high school youth and the other as a National 
Heritage Academy. Calls to lift the state’s cap of 
100 charters grew after the state Board of Edu- 
cation approved three new charter schools in 
earlv February 2001, brings the state’s total to 
97."^^^ Lawmakers introduced four bills to 
remove the cap. “[T]his legislation will allow 
more parents to find the public school that best 
meets the educational needs of their children,” 
said Roger Gerber, executive Director of the 
League of Charter Schools. “The very existence 
of the cap limits a parent’s choice and a child’s 
opportunity. Several charter school bills 
introduced during the 2001 legislative session 
stalled in committee. H.B. 1207 would permit a 
local board of education to apply for charter sta- 
tus for one or more of its public schools. H.B. 
25, H.B. 26, and H.B. 29 would remove the 
state’s cap on the number of charter schools per- 
mitted."^^ 

In response to the continued cry for more 
choice in education, the Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board of Education passed a resolution in 
March requiring the superintendent to develop 
a second school choice plan for the 2002-2003 
school year. The directive is similar to the one 
rejected by the 4th Circuit Court in December 
2000 that consumed two years of staff time and 
$5 million to begin implementing. The school 
system appealed the court’s decision, and is still 
waiting for a ruling on whether the system is 
“unitary” or “non-unitary.” 

The governor, facing a budget shortfall, is push- 
ing a plan to begin a government-run lottery to 
help pay for education. The plan envisions 
using the proceeds for lowering class sizes and 
pre-kindergarten training, among other uses. A 
strong coalition of taxpayer, family, and reli- 



489. E-mail correspondence from Linda Williams of the North Carolina Citizens for a Sound Economy, May 11, 
2001 . 

490. Kelly Brewington, “Voucher Support Offers Matching Scholarship Plan,” The Herald-Sun, January 14, 1999. 

491. See Childrenis Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org, 

492. Todd Silberman, “North Carolina Takes Different Tack to Improve Schools,” Charlotte News Observer, January 
29,2001. 

493. See North Carolina’s legislative Web site at www.ncga.state.nc.us. 

494. Staff Report, “Charter School Cap Assailed,” Carolina Journal, February 5, 2001. 

495. See North Carolinals legislative Web site at www.ncga.state.ncus. 
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gious groups, led by North Carolina Citizens for 
a Sound Economy, opposes the lottery."^^^ 

The school board in Wayne County voted unan- 
imously in April 2001 to cancel its contract with 
the for-profit Edison Schools to run two Golds- 
boro Schools, even though two years remain on 
the contract. School officials in Goldsboro said 
the Edison schools cost the district as much as 
$300,000 a year more than expected. Edison 
officials defend the additional cost as an “annual 
adjustment factor” in the contract. 

Concern over the quality of education and how 
it affects the economy is growing in the state, as 
it is nationwide. North Carolina Citizens for a 
Sound Economy has scheduled an Education 
Summit for August 2001 in Charlotte to bring 
together national and local education leaders to 
discuss options for the future of education and 
school choice in the state."^^® 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Michael F. Easley, a Democrat, 
strongly opposes vouchers, claiming that they 
would drain needed money from the public 
schools. Both houses of the legislature are con- 
trolled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Carolina Educational Opportunity Fund 
Vernon Robinson, Executive Director 
P.O. Box 272 

Winston-Salem, NC 27102 
Phone: (336) 768-3567 
Fax: (336) 765-7655 
E-mail: vrobinson@gte.net 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Charlotte 
Linda Lyn Kakedelis, Executive Director 
756 Tyvola Road, Suite 142 
Charlotte, NC 28217 



Phone: (704) 527-5437 
Fax: (704) 527-0187 

John Locke Foundation 

John Hood, President 

200 West Morgan Street, Suite 200 

Raleigh, NC 27601 

Phone: (919) 828-3876 

Fax: (919) 821-5117 

Web site: www.johnlocke.org 

E-mail: jhood@johnlocke.org 

National Right to Read Foundation 

Jim Jacobson, President 

Fern Shubert, State Director, North Carolina 

P.O. Box 490 

The Plains, VA 20198 

Web site: www.nrrf.org 

E-mail: phonicsman@email.msn.com 

North Carolina Alliance for Smart Schools 

Doug Haynes, Executive Director 

200 West Morgan Street, #200 

Raleigh, NC 27601 

Phone: (919) 828-3876 

Fax: (919) 821-5117 

E-mail: dhaynes@smartschools.org 

North Carolina Christian School Association 

Dr. Joe Haas, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 231 

Goldsboro, NC 27533 

Phone: (919) 731-4844 

Fax: (919) 731-4847 

Web site: www.nccsa.org 

E-mail: lhaas@nccsa.org 

North Carolina Citizens for a 
Sound Economy 

Linda Hunt Williams, Deputy Director 

Jonathon Hill 

1 15V2 West Morgan Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601 

Phone: (919) 807-0100 

Fax: (919) 807-0400 

E-mail: lwilliams@cse.org 



496. Ibid. 

497. EducationNews.org, April 17, 2001, see www.educationnews.org. 

498. E-mail correspondence from Linda Williams of South Carolina Citizens for a Sound Economy, May 11, 2001. 
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North Carolina Department of 

Public Instruction 

Office of the State Superintendent 

Education Building 

301 North Wilmington Street 

Raleigh, NC 27601-2825 

Phone: (919) 715-1000 

Fax: (919) 715-1278 



North Carolina Family Policy Council 

Bill Brooks, President 

P.O. Box 2567 

Raleigh, NC 27602 

Phone: (919) 834-4090 

Fax: (919) 834-0045 

Representative Fern Shubert 
1426 Legislative Building 
Raleigh, NC 27601 
Phone: (919) 733-5602 
Web site: www.ncga.. state. nc.us 
E-mail: Fems@ncleg.net 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 32nd out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 113,434 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 555 

• Current expenditures: $502,674,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $4,431 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 11.7% 

• Evaluation of school performance: N/A 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 8,064 

• Average salary: $30,891 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 14. 1 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
North Dakota 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


2% (2%) 


4% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


22% (18%) 


29% (19%) 


38% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


51% (42%) 


44% (38%) 


37% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


25% (38%) 


23% (39%) 


22% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 14th out of 26 states 
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Background 

North Dakota students continue to perform well 
on several national academic indicators. The 
legislature increased spending by 4.2 percent in 
the 2000 biennial budget without calling for any 
form of school choice.^^^ South Dakota has 
offered statewide open-enrollment among pub- 
lic schools since 1949.^®® 

Developments in 2001 

The 2001 legislature amended the state’s enroll- 
ment policy to extend open enrollment to stu- 
dents transferring from another state. 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor John H. Hoeven, a Republican, has 
expressed no immediate interest in charter 
schools or school choice. Both houses of the leg- 
islature are controlled by Republicans. 

State Contact 

North Dakota Family Alliance 
4007 State Street North, Box 9 
Bismarck, ND 58501 
Phone: (701) 223-3575 
Fax: (701) 223-3675 



499. “Quality Counts,” Education Week, Vol. XIX, No. 18 Oanuary 13, 2000), p. 144. 

500. Information provided by the North Dakota Family Alliance, May 25, 2001. 

501. Ibid. 
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State Profile (Updated July 2001 ) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1997 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 85 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 18,081 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (Cleveland Scholarship Program) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 18th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,821,000 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 3,732 schools 

• Current expenditures: $11,677,811,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,413 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5,9% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 155,765 

• Average salary: $42,716 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15,7 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Ohio 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 14th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Ohio became the fifth state to enact statewide 
open enrollment in 1990. Its schools are 
required to accept students from within their 
district as long as space is available. Students 
may transfer between districts, with the state’s 
share of funding following them to the new 
school; but districts can opt out of this program. 
Ohio also offers post-secondary enrollment 
options. High school students may enroll in col- 
lege courses at nearby universities and commu- 
nity colleges. 

In 1997, the legislature approved a provision in 
the budget of then-Govemor George Voinovich, 
a Republican, to set up a pilot charter school 
program in Lucas County (the Toledo area) and 
to allow conversions of public schools to charter 
schools throughout the state. 

Ohio is home to the nation’s first publicly 
funded private school choice program that 
includes religious schools. On June 30, 1995, 
Governor Voinovich signed a two-year budget 
package that created a $5 million pilot voucher 
program in Cleveland, where it was champi- 
oned by Councilwoman Fannie Lewis (D). 
Beginning in 1996, the Cleveland Pilot Project 
Scholarship and Tuitioning Program initially 
allowed the parents of 2,000 elementary school 
students to use vouchers for tuition at a public, 
private, or religious school of choice. The 
vouchers of up to $2,250 were awarded to 
approximately 3,500 low-income children. Dur- 
ing the 1998-1999 school year, 59 private 
schools participated in the program. In 2000- 
2001, the program provided 3,688 scholarships 
at an average cost of $1,650. The program is 
currently under litigation. 

Features of the Cleveland voucher plan include: 

• Broad eligibility for any student residing in 
the Cleveland city district and enrolled in 
grades K-3. 

• Broad eligibility for any state-chartered pri- 
vate school, whether religiously affiliated or 
not. 

• Scholarships not to exceed $2,250 in value. 
Students whose family income is below 200 
percent of the poverty line receive vouchers 
worth 90 percent of private school tuition 
or $2,250, whichever is less. All other stu- 
dents receive vouchers worth 75 percent of 
tuition. Each year, a grade level has been 
added to the eligibility list up to and includ- 



ing the 8th grade. Schools agree to accept 
$2,500 per child as payment in full for edu- 
cational services. 

• The opportunity for Cleveland public 

schools to keep up to 55 percent of state aid 
per-pupil for each child that takes advan- 
tage of a voucher, even if parents accept the 
maximum voucher amount (worth 45 per- 
cent of state aid or $2,250) to spend on pri- 
vate school tuition. 

More than 6,800 parents applied for vouchers 
for the 1996-1997 school year, and about 
1,855 children participated. By September 
1999, nearly 3,500 students — approximately 5 
percent of the public school enrollment in 
Cleveland — were using the vouchers. 

In January 1996, the American Federation of 
Teachers challenged the constitutionality of the 
school choice plan and asked for a court injunc- 
tion. On July 31, 1996, Franklin County Com- 
mon Pleas Judge Lisa Sadler ruled that the 
legislatively approved Cleveland plan did not 
violate the state or U.S. constitutions. She noted 
that the religion clauses of the state constitution 
are no more restrictive than the First Amend- 
ment, and that, because the “nonpublic sectar- 
ian schools participating in the scholarship 
program are benefited only indirectly, and 
purely as the result of the genuinely indepen- 
dent and private choices of aid recipients,” 
allowing religious schools to be included in the 
voucher program did not violate the First 
Amendment. Opponents appealed the decision. 

In May 1997, the Ohio Court of Appeals struck 
down the Cleveland pilot scholarship program 
by a vote of 3 to 0. It ruled that the program vio- 
lated the religious establishment clauses of both 
constitutions as well as a provision in the state 
constitution requiring general laws to have 
statewide application. The Ohio Supreme Court 
granted a motion to stay on July 24, 1997, 
which allowed the Cleveland scholarship pro- 
gram to continue operating while appeals were 
filed by supporters. 

A 1997 study by Jay P. Greene of the University 
of Texas at Austin, William Howell of Stanford 
University, and Paul Peterson of Harvard Uni- 
versity showed that 63 percent of parents using 
the scholarships were “very satisfied” with the 
“academic quality” of their new schools, 
whereas only 30 percent of those who applied 
but did not receive a voucher were happy with 
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the public schools in which their children 
remained. 



In May 1998, an amendment to the Cleveland 
voucher legislation by Representative Mike Wise 
(R-15) to require the Cleveland school district 
to provide transportation to students in the 
scholarship program was approved by both 
houses of the legislature.^^^ This measure sig- 
nificantly decreased the number of students 
who had to rely on taxicabs to get to the new 
school of choice. During the 1997-1998 school 
year, 565 of the 2,938 students enrolled took 
the school buses to school, while 1,084 were 
transported to school by taxi. The next year, 
1,853 of the 3,744 students enrolled took the 
school buses, while only 95 were transported to 
school by taxi.^^"^ 



A study released in September 1999 by Kim 
Metcalf of Indiana University found that the 
Cleveland scholarship program was already 
achieving its objectives 



• Scholarship students showed a small but 
statistically significant improvement in their 
achievement scores in language and science; 

• The program was effectively serving the 
populations for which it was intended; the 
majority of children participating in the 
program were unlikely to have enrolled in a 
private school without a scholarship; 

• Parents’ perceptions of and satisfaction with 
their children’s schools had substantially 
improved; and the two most important fac- 
tors for considering a new school were qual- 
ity of education and safety. 

In May 1999, the Ohio Supreme Court struck 
down (by a vote of 5 to 2) the Cleveland schol- 
arship and tuitioning program on procedural 
grounds in Simmons-Harris v. Goff. However, it 
emphasized in a separate ruling (4 to 0) that the 
program did not violate the First Amendment 
and that “whatever link between government 
and religion is created by the school voucher 
program is indirect, depending only on the gen- 



uinely independent and private choices of indi- 
vidual parents.” The state legislature was found 
to have violated a constitutional requirement for 
“one subject” legislative bills by attaching the 
Cleveland choice program language to an 
appropriations bill. This ruling allowed the 
scholarship program to continue until the end 
of the school year and gave the legislature the 
opportunity to reauthorize the scholarship plan 
in a one-subject bill.^^^ 

On June 24, 1999, the legislature approved a 
two-year $17.2 billion state education budget 
that included a provision for the Cleveland 
scholarship program. This new measure was 
signed into law on June 29.^^^ Soon after the 
law was passed, the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, American Civil Liberties Union, and Peo- 
ple for the American Way filed suit in federal 
court to challenge the program on First Amend- 
ment grounds and obtain a preliminary injunc- 
tion (even though the state Supreme Court had 
already rejected an identical claim the year 
before). On August 24, Judge Solomon Oliver 
ruled that the Cleveland program was unconsti- 
tutional and granted a preliminary injunction 
because most parents were using the vouchers 
to send their children to religious schools. The 
ruling, handed down as the school year was just 
about to begin, caused a huge public outcry 
when it left some 3,800 voucher recipients 
scrambling to find an acceptable public school 
to attend. 

Judge Oliver modified his ruling several days 
later to allow current voucher recipients to 
remain in the program for one semester until a 
ruling on the program’s constitutionality was 
handed down. On November 5, 1999, the U.S. 
Supreme Court granted a stay of the injunction 
against the Cleveland school choice program; 
but on December 20, Judge Oliver ruled that 
the program constitutes a form of “government- 
supported religious indoctrination” and there- 
fore was unconstitutional. Judge Oliver based 
his ruling on the fact that 46 out of the 56 
schools participating in the program were reli- 
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gious schools, and he argued that this denied 
parents a “genuine choice” between religious 
and non-religious schools. The decision was 
appealed to the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit. In the meantime, the parties on 
both sides of the case agreed to allow the 3,500 
students in the program to remain in their 
schools until a final decision was reached. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the Sixth District 
declared the Cleveland school choice program 
unconstitutional in December 2000 on the 
grounds that government funding of private 
tuition crosses the line separating church and 
state by promoting religious education. The 
Cleveland scholarship and tuitioning program 
was in its fifth year, and provided some 4,000 
low-income students with publicly financed 
vouchers worth up to $2,250 to help them pay 
private school tuition. Lawyers from both sides 
of the case said that the decision could clear the 
way for the U.S. Supreme Court to consider the 
issue of whether tax dollars can be used to 
enable students to attend private and parochial 
schools. 

A June 1999 survey by Paul Peterson of Harvard 
University’s John F. Kennedy School of Govern- 
ment had revealed that more parents participat- 
ing in Cleveland’s voucher program were “very 
satisfied” with many aspects of their children’s 
schools than were parents with children still in 
public school (nearly 50 percent versus less 
than 30 percent respectively). The findings also 
revealed that voucher parents were more satis- 
fied with discipline and safety at their 
schools. 

A study released in November 1999 by the 
Columbus-based Buckeye Institute argued that 
school choice in Cleveland provided better 
racial integration than did the regular public 
school system. The study, conducted % Jay P. 
Greene from the University of Texas at Austin, a 
research associate at Harvard University’s Pro- 
gram on Education Policy and Governance, 
found that 19 percent of Cleveland’s voucher 
recipients attended private schools that had a 
racial composition resembling the average for 



the Cleveland area. Only 5.2 percent of Cleve- 
land public school students were being edu- 
cated in comparably integrated schools. And 
while 61 percent of public school students 
attended schools that had primarily white or 
minority populations, only 50 percent of 
voucher-receiving students were educated in a 
homogenous environment. 

A 2000 study of Dayton’s PACE private scholar- 
ship program by Paul Peterson, William Howell, 
and Patrick Wolf of Georgetown University 
found that African-American students in grades 
2-8 scored, on average, nearly 7 percentile 
points higher in math than those who did not ' 
receive scholarships. 

On the 2000 proficiency tests, charter school 
students did worse than students in the academ- 
ically distressed districts they had left. The pas- 
sage rate for these students was well below state 
averages for public schools. State education offi- 
cials said the charter schools’ newness was par- 
tially responsible for the poor shoving; about 
two-thirds of the charter schools were first-year 
schools, the charter school enroll children who 
have typically fallen behind in public school, 
and in some cases, the students had been in the 
schools only six months before they were 
tested.^^^ 

Senator Roy L. Ray, an Akron Republican, intro- 
duced a bill in the legislature to restore some of 
the state aid to school districts that had lost 
more than 1 percent of their student enrollment 
to charter and community schools. Tax dollars 
follow students who transfer from public 
schools to charter schools. According to the 
state Department of Education, Cleveland lost 
about 2,073 students and $10 million in 1999 
to charter and community schools and spent 
nearly $1 million busing those students. 

Demographic statistics on charter schools 
became available in December 2000 from the 
Cincinnati public schools system. Of the nearly 
3,400 students who attended one of the city’s 
12 charter schools, more than a third came from 
four city neighborhoods. In each of these neigh- 
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borhoods (Cumminsville/Northside, Fairmount, 
Avondale, and Roselawn) more than 250 stu- 
dents had chosen a charter school over a public 
school. The study also found that more than 80 
percent of students enrolled in the Cincinnati 
charter schools were African-American. John 
Rothwell, Cincinnati’s charter school manager, 
said the racial breakdown reflects what was hap- 
pening nationally. He attributes the demo- 
graphic patterns to two factors: geographic 
(students living close to a charter school are 
more likely to attend) and socioeconomic, say- 
ing “poor folks are exercising options that folks 
with money always had.”^^^ 



Ohio Supreme Court Justice Alice Robie 
Resnick’s November re-election once again put 
pressure on Republican lawmakers to find a bet- 
ter way to fund Ohio’s schools. In two 4-3 deci- 
sions, Resnick, writing for the majority, ordered 
lawmakers to fix the state’s inadequate school 
funding system, scolding them for failing to 
reduce schools’ reliance on property taxes. 



Most greater Cincinnati school districts had 
improved their academic, attendance, and grad- 
uation rates since 1999, according to prelimi- 
nary school district report cards released in 
December 2000. However, Cincinnati public 
schools fared worse, dropping from achieving 
six of 27 total performance standards to five. 
Moreover, two other districts — New Miami 
Local and Mouth Healthy City — ranked on the 
lowest part of the scale as an “academic emer- 
gency. 



A new privately funded scholarship program for 
low-income Columbus families was created in 
2000. Children First Columbus, founded by 
Thomas Needles and other private benefactors, 
provides scholarships as an affiliate of Children 
First CEO America. The 100 scholarships for at 
least $750 are awarded on a first-come, first- 
served basis. 



Dayton, Toledo, and Cincinnati became three of 
the 40 “partner cities” of the Children’s Scholar- 
ship Fund (CSF) in 1998. The CSF, a $100 mil- 
lion foundation, matches money raised by 
residents in those cities to fund approximately 
1,500 private scholarships for low-income stu- 
dents to attend a school of choice. A lottery 
awarded the minimum four-year scholarships to 
children entering kindergarten through 8th 
grade. In Dayton, the CSF partnered with the 
city’s existing private choice program, PACE, 
which expanded to serve at least 900 students in 
1999-2000.^^^ In a computer-generated lot- 
tery, 750 scholarship recipients were chosen 
from 5,824 applicants in Dayton; 500 were cho- 
sen from 6,606 applicants in Toledo; and 250 
recipients were chosen from 12,468 applicants 
in Cincinnati. 

Developments in 2001 

The Cincinnati area could be home to 16 new 
charter schools next year if all applications sub- 
mitted to the state Department of Education are 
approved. The state has received 86 applica- 
tions from individuals and non-profit groups 
seeking permission to open schools across the 
state; 11 are for Cincinnati alone. Cincinnati 
schools superintendent Steven Adamowski said 
he welcomes the competition. Currently 12 
charter schools operate within the city.^^® 

The Akron Education Association, a teachers 
union, is planning to start its own publicly 
funded, privately run high school. This union- 
run charter school would be the first of its kind 
in the state. The goal is to compete with charter 
school operators such as Akron’s David Brennan 
who receive more than $5,000 in state aid for 
each student they enroll, and “to put ourselves 
out of business by putting charter schools out of 
business,” said AEA Vice President Neil 
Quirk. The AEA school would get the same 
money as other charter schools, but union lead- 
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ers promised to return about half of it to the dis- 
trict. 

Ohio charter schools are doing a better job of 
retaining students. During the 1999-2000 
school year, nearly 30 percent of students who 
left Cincinnati public schools for a charter 
school returned to the public schools. For 
2000-2001, the return rate is 15 percent. 
According to J.C. Benton, spokesman for the 
Department of Education, “the charters have 
established their presence in the state and the 
interest is there with parents as an innovative 
approach to education.’ 

Children in the state’s 21 largest urban school 
districts are making steady academic progress 
and meeting more state standards. On average, 
the districts met 6.5 of the 27 standards set by 
the Department of Education on the 2001 state 
report card, a 51 percent increase over the 1999 
report card average of 4.3 standards.^^^ 

On March 13, 2001, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
decided that the Cleveland scholarship program 
could continue operating while supporters seek 
a U.S. Supreme Court review of the decision 
striking down the program. Observers are opti- 
mistic that the Supreme Court will overturn the 
lower court decision. 

The Senate passed a bill (S.B. 1) in March to 
require districts and charter schools to provide 
assistance to students scoring below the “profi- 
cient” range on a 4th, 5th, or 7th grade achieve- 
ment test.^^^ The bill was signed into law on 
June 12. 

In May, several education groups, including the 
Ohio Federation of Teachers, the Ohio AFL- 
CIO, the Ohio School Boards Association, and 
the Ohio PTA, filed the nation’s first lawsuit 
challenging charter school funding. The 
union’s lawsuit charges that Ohio’s charter 
school program illegally diverts funds from reg- 



ular public schools and that new schools oper- 
ate with little oversight by local school boards 
and taxpayers, in violation of the state’s consti- 
tution. The union lawsuit also claims that the 
program violates a stipulation in state law that 
all charter schools must operate as non-profit 
corporations.^^^ According to Jeanne Allen of 
the Center for Education Reform, the unions’ 
real concern is about losing control, not improv- 
ing education. 

In April 2001, several Republican lawmakers 
unveiled proposals to expand community 
school and voucher programs, saying that they 
wanted to keep the school choice movement at 
the forefront of the ongoing education debate. 
State Senator Ron Amstutz (R-Wooster) and 
State Representative James Trakas (R-Indepen- 
dence) introduced a bill to increase the maxi- 
mum scholarship provided under the Cleveland 
voucher program from $2,250 to an amount 
matching the state’s basic aid amount. Amstutz 
and Trakas acknowledged that S.B. 89 was an 
attempt to provide enough funding via vouchers 
to allow qualified parents to send their children 
to non-religious schools. Another bill (H.B. 
204) proposed “child-centered scholarships” or 
vouchers given to students in school districts 
that are in “academic emergency.” Both bills 
remain in committee. 

Senator Jim Jordan (R-Urbana) and Representa- 
tive Mike Gilb (R-Findlay) proposed a bill to 
allow tax credits of up to $10,000 toward the 
corporate franchise tax and $500 for the per- 
sonal income tax for those who contribute to 
non-profit scholarship groups. Gilb said the bill 
(H.B. 202/S. B. 90) would “provide parents the 
power . . . and the tools they need to educate 
their children in the best schools possible. 

A measure proposed by Representative Jon 
Husted (R-Kettering) and Senator Lynn Wacht- 
mann (R-Napolean) would amend charter 
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school law by, among other things, creating a 
state Board of Community Schools to review 
and approve proposals for new schools, and to 
monitor them for effectiveness. It does not 
address the 125-school cap on charter schools, 
but Husted said that the bill would authorize 
startups in districts under the Department of 
Education’s “academic watch” declaration and 
provide equitable funding for special and voca- 
tional education and transportation. 

In June 2001, the Bush Administration filed a 
brief urging the U.S. Supreme Court to review 
the decision of the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals that struck down Cleveland’s school 
choice program. The Administration does not 
believe the program violates the constitutional 
ban on government promotion of religion. By 
filing an uninvited brief in the nation’s top 
court, the Bush Administration appeared to sig- 
nal its intent to press the case for school 
voucher programs.^ “This is the first case,” 
declared Clint Bolick, litigation director of the 
Institute for Justice that has defended the Cleve- 
land program as well as other school choice pro- 
grams, “in which thousands of children will be 
forced to leave ^od schools if the Court fails to 
grant review. 

The Center for Education Reform also filed an 
amicus brief with the Supreme Court on June 
25. The 17-page brief presents the argument 
that the Cleveland scholarship program is part 
of a 25-year-old effort to bring the Cleveland 
public schools into compliance with a desegre- 
gation order. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Robert Taft, a Republican, favors both 
public school choice and the use of vouchers. 

He supports Cleveland’s voucher program and 
wants to expand the reach of Ohio’s charter 
school system. Both houses of the legislature are 
controlled by Republicans. 



State Contacts 

Buckeye Institute for Public Policy Solutions 

Dave Owsiany, President 

Joshua Hall, Director of Education Policy 

4100 North High Street, Suite 200 

Columbus, OH 43214 

Phone: (614) 262-1593 

Fax: (614) 262-1927 

E-mail: buckeye@buckeinstitute.org 

Children First Columbus 

Tom Needles, Program Coordinator 

66 East Lynn Street 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Phone: (614) 470-2442 

Fax: (614) 221-9212 

Children’s Scholarship Fund of 
Greater Cincinnati 
Lisa Claytor, Administrator 
P.O. Box 361 
33 West Walnut Street 
Oxford, OH 45056 

Phone: (513) 523-3816; (888) 332-2408 
Fax: (513) 984-2684 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Toledo 

Diocese of Toledo 

Ricardo “Ric” Cervantes 

1933 Spielbusch 

Toledo, OH 43624 

Phone: (419) 244-6711, ext. 375 

Fax: (419) 255-8269 

Governor’s Commission on Educational 
Choice 

David Brennan, Chairman 
159 South Main Street, 6th Floor 
Akron, OH 44308 
Phone: (330) 996-0202 
Fax: (330) 762-3938 

Hope for Ohio’s Children 
Nancy Brennan 
159 South Main Street 
Akron, OH 44308 
Phone: (330) 535-6868 
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Honorable Fannie Lewis 
Councilwoman 
601 Lakeside Avenue, #220 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
Phone; (216) 229-4277 
Fax; (216) 229-4278 

Ohio Department of Education 
65 South Front Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 
Phone; (614) 466-3641 
Web site; www.ode.ohio.us/ 

Ohio Roundtable-Freedom Forum 
The School Choice Committee 
David Zanotti, Chairman 
Patty Hollo, Executive Director 
Bert Holt, Co-Chairman 
31005 Solon Road 



Solon, OH 44139 
Phone; (440) 349-3393 
Fax; (440) 349-0154 

Parents Advancing Choice in Education 
(PACE) 

Theodore J. Wallace, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 60343 

Dayton, OH 45406 

Phone; (937) 279-0957 

E-mail; twallace@erinet.com 

Parents of Lima Advancing Choice 
in Education 

Susie Crabtree, Program Administrator 
Lima Community Foundation 
P.O. Box 1086 
Lima, OH 45802-1086 
Phone; (419) 221-5928 
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State Profile (UpdatedJuly 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1999 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 7 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 1,450 

• Publicly funded private school choice: N/A 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 31st out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 63 1 ,9 1 0 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,818 

• Current expenditures: $3,699,854,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,855 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 8.7% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 41,170 

• Average salary: $34,434 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.3 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Oklahoma 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


25% (23%) 


28% (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


36% (31%) 


51% (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


34% (39%) 


20% (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 18th out of 26 states 
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Background 

A bill in 1995 sought to amend the state consti- 
tution to allow scholarships for children in ele- 
mentary and secondary public or private 
schools. Under S.J.R. 17, the legislature would 
be authorized to develop a funding system that 
compiled all school operational funds into a sin- 
gle K-12 account. The state Treasurer would 
then determine appropriate scholarship 
amounts that were equal to or less than the state 
per-pupil expenditure for parents who send 
their children to public school and 50 percent 
to 70 percent of that amount for parents who 
choose private schools. The bill was defeated. 
Despite several attempts, publicly funded pri- 
vate school choice programs have not succeeded 
in the state. 

In June 1999, Oklahoma became the 36th state 
to enact a charter school law, the Oklahoma 
Charter Schools Act. It allows local school 
boards and career-technology centers to charter 
public schools in districts with 5,000 or more 
students (mainly Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and 
their surrounding communities and suburbs); 
and it allows the staff to have the option of col- 
lective bargaining. The bill also included the 
Education Open Transfer Act to allow interdis- 
trict public school choice. 

In 2000, a group called Parents for a New Mid- 
dle School received the first state board- 
approved charter. 

Developments in 2001 

Governor Frank Keating, a Republican, pro- 
posed a new $100 million spending initiative 
that would have provided $80 million in block 
grants to public schools that showed improve- 
ment or achieved certain standards of success. 
Senator Cal Hobson, a Democrat and chairman 
of the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Education, was the plan’s most vocal opponent. 
The subcommittee struck down the proposal by 
a voice vote, citing current education mandates 
that have not yet been allocated their required 
funds from the state budget. Governor Keating 
believes the issue will be revived in budget com- 
promises this session. 



Two choice bills were introduced in 2001: 

1. H.B. 1818 to establish an income tax credit 
for private school tuition. The bill states the 
credit would be “for the full amount of a 
scholarship funded by an individual for 
purposes of allowing a student not over the 
age of eighteen (18) to attend a private 
school.” 

2. H.B. 1473 to authorize a $500 tax credit for 
tuition and fees paid to public or private 
elementary or secondary schools. The credit 
would be available to taxpayers whose 
dependent is enrolled in private school. 

Both bills died in committee. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Frank Keating, a Republican, sup- 
ports both public and private school choice. 
Both houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Committee for Oklahoma Educational 

Reform 

John Hyde 

7320 Rumsey Road 

Oklahoma City, OK 73132-5331 

Phone: (405) 721-4899 

Web site: www.shaxberd.com/coer/ 

E-mail: jkhyd@cs.com 

Oklahoma Christian Coalition 
Kenneth Wood, Executive Director 
5900 Mosteller Drive 
Suite 1512, Founders Tower 
Oklahoma City, OK 73112-4605 
Phone: (405) 840-2156 
Fax: (405) 840-2157 

Oklahoma Council of Public Affairs 

Brett Magbee, Executive Director 

100 West Wilshire Boulevard, Suite C3 

Oklahoma City, OK 73116 

Phone: (405) 843-9212 

Fax: (405) 843-9436 

Web site: www.ocpathink.org 
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Oklahoma Family Policy Council 
Mike Jestes, Executive Director 
3908 North Peniel Avenue, Suite 100 
Bethany, OK 73008-3458 
Phone: (405) 787-7744 
Fax: (405) 787-3900 
E-mail: OKFamilyPC@aol.com 

Oklahoma Scholarship Fund 
Della Witter, Executive Director 
3030 NW Express"way, Suite 1313 



Oklahoma City, OK 73112 
Phone: (405) 942-5489 
Fax: (405) 947-4403 
E-mail: dwitter@betterdays.org 

Oklahoma State Department of Education 

2500 North Lincoln Boulevard 

Oklahoma City, OK 73105-4599 

Phone: (405) 521-3333 

Fax: (405) 521-6205 

Web site: www.sde.state.ok.us/ 
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State Profile (Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited 

• Charter school law: Established 1999 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 13 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 752 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 5th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 550,749 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,271 

• Current expenditures: $4,761,413,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,645 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 6.6% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 28,980 

• Average salary: $42,333 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 19.0 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Oregon 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


5 % ( 6 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


4 % ( 4 %) 


3 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


23 % ( 23 %) 


31 % ( 28 %) 


19 % ( 18 %) 


22 % ( 19 %) 


29 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


33 % ( 31 %) 


45 % ( 41 %) 


44 % ( 42 %) 


41 % ( 38 %) 


36 % ( 33 %) 


Below Basic 


( 37 %) 


39 % ( 39 %) 


22 % ( 28 %) 


35 % ( 38 %) 


33 % ( 39 %) 


32 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 1st out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

In Oregon, supporters of choice tried several 
times to achieve parental choice through the 
ballot initiative and referendum process; they 
failed. In 1990, the voters rejected an initiative 
introduced by Oregonians for School Choice, a 
grassroots parent organization. The initiative, 
known as Measure 1 1 , would have given par- 
ents a refundable tax credit worth up to $2,500 
to send their children to the public or private 
school of choice or to pay for home schooling. 
The initiative was defeated by a 2 to 1 vote, but 
the campaign for it galvanized a grassroots coali- 
tion behind choice. 

In Oregon, districts are free to arrange with 
neighboring districts what they call “inter-dis- 
trict transfers.” If a child attends a school in a 
neighboring district, the home district transfers 
the per-pupil expenditure to that district. 

In 1997, the Oregon School Choice Task Force 
spearheaded a bill to allow state funding to go 
directly to parents to send their children to pub- 
lic, private, or religious schools of choice. The 
bill never cleared the House Education Commit- 
tee. The task force also drafted a constitutional 
amendment to allow a tuition tax credit. 

In 1999, the House Education Committee 
approved H.B. 2597-2 to give a $250 tax credit 
for contributions to K-12 public or private 
school scholarship foundations. The bill died in 
the House Revenue Committee. 

The governor signed into law a moderately 
strong charter school law (S.B. 100) on May 29, 
1999^^^ The legislation provides charters for 
non-profit, 501(c)3 public charities. It allows an 
unlimited number of charters for fully autono- 
mous schools. A restriction in the law to allow 
no more than 10 percent of the students in any 
district to attend a charter school will be elimi- 
nated on January 1, 2003. The law also allows 
conversions of existing public schools with the 
consent of the local school board, as well as 
alternative sponsorships. Denials of charter 
applications may be appealed to the state Board 
of Education, whose members are appointed by 
the governor. If the state board is unable to 
mediate the dispute, it may grant the applica- 



tion and assume sponsorship of the charter 
school itself. If the state board denies the appli- 
cation, the applicant may still seek judicial 
review. 

The charter school law allows charter schools to 
become separate bargaining units and their 
teachers to choose to remain in the same union, 
join a new union, or choose no union. It 
requires annual financial audits and sponsor site 
visits, and requires districts to pay charter 
schools at least 80 percent of their share of per- 
pupil state funding (95 percent for grades 9-12) 
within 10 days of the district’s receipt of the 
funds from the state. It allows charter schools to 
hire the most qualified teachers available, as 
long as at least 50 percent of the faculty hold 
certificates; and it allows the charter holder to 
contract with for-profit corporations (such as 
Edison Schools) to run the school. 

The charter law offers charter schools blanket 
waivers from most of the “compliance-based” 
Oregon Education Code, except those provi- 
sions directly related to health, safety, civil 
rights, public records, public meetings, and aca- 
demic standards and testing. The law gives the 
state Board of Education the power to waive any 
requirement if it determines the waiver would 
(among other things) “enhance the equitable 
access by under-served families to the public 
education of their choice.” 

Charter schools may not assume responsibility 
for a child’s special education needs without 
permission from the district. If parents of special 
needs children enroll them in a charter school, 
the district retains the financial responsibility 
for providing all required special education ser- 
vices, unless it specifically contracts with the 
charter school or other provider to assume that 
responsibility. 

In May 2000, the Portland school board rejected 
a charter proposal from a school to contract 
with a for-profit charter management company. 
The board held that the state charter law did not 

COQ 

allow for such an arrangement.*^ ^ The state’s 

attorney general in September 2000 overruled 

the Portland school board and affirmed the right 

of charter schools to contract with a for-profit 
f. 539 

management iirm. 



536. E-mail correspondence from Rob Kremer of the Oregon Charter School Service Center, July 27, 2001. 

537. See Oregon Department of Education Web site at wwmOregoncharters,org. 

538. Betsy Hammond, “Charter School Supporters Seek State OK of For-Profit Operation,” The Oregonian, May 24, 
2000 . 
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Opponents of the charter school law obtained 
fewer than half of the 66,286 signatures needed 
to place an initiative to repeal the law on the 
November 2000 ballot. 

Charter school proponents founded a statewide 
advocacy group, the League of Oregon Charter 
Schools, to lobby for charter school rights. Since 
Oregon enacted its first charter school law in 
1999, organizers of 17 schools won charters and 
the state Department of Education awarded fed- 
eral start-up grants to about two dozen appli- 
cants. A charter school technical assistance 
organization known as the Oregon Charter 
School Service Center was established at the 
Columbia Education Center to help charter 
school development teams win approval for 
their schools. 

Portland became one of the 40 “partner cities” of 
the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. 
The CSF, a $100 million foundation underwrit- 
ten by entrepreneurs Ted Forstmann and John 
Walton, matches money raised by Portland resi- 
dents to fund approximately 500 private schol- 
arships for low-income students to attend a 
school of choice. A lottery in April 1999 
awarded the minimum four-year scholarships to 
children entering kindergarten through 8th 
grade the following year.^"^^ The 500 recipients 
were selected in a computer-generated lottery 
from 6,639 applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

The Oregon Education Coalition sponsored leg- 
islation to expand the current charter school law 
and to refer to the voters a $500 scholarship tax 
credit, similar to Arizona’s tax credit. Two 
choice measures have been introduced: 

1. H.J.R. 2 would establish a constitutional 
amendment to allow a tax credit, deduction. 



or other tax expenditure for contributions 
to education investment accounts for pay- 
ment of public or private school tuition and 
fees. The public would vote on it in the next 
regular general election. The resolution 
received a hearing but no action has been 
taken. 

2. H.B. 2091 would authorize a tax deduction 
for education expenses. The “family educa- 
tion financing program” bill would allow 
education investment accounts. It would 
permit subtractions from taxable income for 
contributions to these accounts and tax-free 
withdrawal to pay eligible expenses for pub- 
lic elementary and secondary education, 
home schooling, and higher education. It 
would expand eligible expenses to include 
private elementary and secondary education 
expenses if voters approve H.J.R. 2 in the 
next regular general election.^"^^ 

Both bills remain in committee. 

Students at the Pioneer Youth Corps Military 
Academy, a charter school in Eugene, have 
improved their scores by one letter grade in just 
one semester. Over 80 percent of the students 
are from families whose incomes are below the 
poverty level, and most them came to the char- 
ter school because they were failing in their 
mainstream public school. Parents reported 
improved behavior at home with their children 
showing increased motivation and responsibil- 
ity.^^^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor John A. Kitzhaber, a Democrat, is a 
lukewarm supporter of charter schools. He is 
opposed to vouchers and tax credits. Both 
houses of the legislature are narrowly controlled 
by Republicans. 



539. Michael Ottwy, “Directive Allows Businesses to Run Charter Schools in State,” The Oregonian, September 7, 
2000. 

540. Anne Williams, “Charter Schools Seek More Influence,” The Register Guard, December 28, 2000. 

541. Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation, The Friedman Report, Issue 12 (2001). 

542. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 

543. Phone conversation with Steve Buckstein, Cascade Policy Institute, January 31 , 2001 . 

544. See National School Board Association at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

545. Center for Education Reform Newswire, May 2, 2001; see www.edreform.com. 
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State Contacts 

Cascade Policy Institute 
Steve Buckstein, President 
813 SW Alder, Suite 450 
Portland, OR 97205 
Phone: (503) 242-0900 
Fax: (503) 242-3822 
Web site: wsvw.CascadePolicy.org 
E-mail: steve@CascadePolicy.org 

Children’s Scholarship Fund-Portland 

Tamar Hare, Executive Director 

813 SW Alder, Suite 450 

Portland, OR 97224 

Phone: (503) 242-0900, ext. 15 

Fax: (503) 242-3822 

Web site: wsvw.CascadePolicy.org/csf/ 

enrolled.htm 

E-mail: csf@CascadePolicy.org 

Oregon Citizens for a Sound Economy 
Russ Walker 

189 Liberty Street, NE Suite 213 
Salem, OR 97301 
Phone: (503) 361-3936 
E-mail: rwalker@cse.org 

Oregon Department of Education 

255 Capitol Street, NE 

Salem, OR 97310-0203 

Phone: (503) 378-3569 

Web site: wsvw.ode.state.or.us/ 

Oregon Education Coalition 
Rob Kremer, President 
01630 SW Carey Lane 
Portland, OR 97219 
Phone: (503) 317-6322 



Web site: vs^ww. oregoneducation.org 
E-mail: rob@oregoneducation.org 

Oregon Education Consumers Association 

171 NE 102nd Avenue 

Portland, OR 97220 

Phone: (503) 252-4999 

Fax: (503) 252-4866 

Web site: www.oregoneducation.org 

E-mail: rob@oregoneducation.org 

Oregon Charter School Service Center 

Rob Kremer, Director 

9498 SW Barbur Blvd., Suite 302 

Portland, OR 97219 

Phone: (503) 244-7523 

Fax: (503) 697-7611 

Web site: vsww.oregoncharters.org 

E-mail: rob@oregoneducation.org 

TAG Parent Network 
Monique Lloyd 
32870 Lake Creek Drive 
Halsey, OR 97348 
Phone: (541) 369-2515 

School Choice Task Force 
Lowell Smith, Ph.D., Chairman 
1630 Hillwood Court South 
Salem, OR 97302-3621 
Phone: (503) 363-0899 
Fax: (503) 585-4818 
E-mail: lowellsmth@aol.com 

Spencer Schock 

203 10 Empire Avenue, Suite A-1 10 
Bend, OR 97701 
Phone: (541) 388-8229 
Fax: (541) 388-8543 
E-mail: schock@empnet.com 
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State Profile {Updated June 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1997 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 65 
Number of students enrolled (fall 2000): 17,667 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (Corporate income tax credit) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 33rd out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001): 

• Public school enrollment: 1 ,8 1 1 ,033 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,139 

• Current expenditures: $13,498,924,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,454 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5.5% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 1 17,200 

• Average salary: $49,500 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.5 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Pennsylvania 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


1% (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


19% (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


48% (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


32% (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 20th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Pennsylvania does not have public school 
choice, but it has come close to enacting vouch- 
ers at least three times in the past decade. 

In 1997, the legislature passed a charter school 
bill to permit an unlimited number of new char- 
ter schools to open once they receive approval 
from the local school board. At least 75 percent 
of a charter school’s teachers must be certified, 
and the school must comply with health, safety, 
and discrimination laws. All other regulations 
would be waived. The bill sets aside approxi- 
mately $1.4 million in state funds for planning 
and start-up costs, and up to $25,000 in plan- 
ning grant money, for each charter school. It 
also allots $7.5 million over two years to cover 
“legitimate transition expenses.” 

In December 1997, the Legislative Commission 
on Restructuring Pennsylvania’s Urban Schools, 
a bipartisan panel of 17 government, business, 
public education, and African-American lead- 
ers, recommended the adoption of a limited 
school choice pilot program for 3,000 children 
statewide and a program of “opportunity schol- 
arships” for children from “academically dis- 
tressed” school districts. 

In March 1998, in an effort to provide parental 
choice and deal with rising education expendi- 
tures, the Southeast Delco School District 
approved a program of tax benefits for families 
who send their children to private schools or 
public schools in other districts. The program 
was challenged by the teachers union and others 
for allegedly violating the state constitution and 
state statutes (but not the U.S. Constitution). 
The court ruled against the school district, hold- 
ing that the program exceeds its statutory pow- 
ers. 

Before the case went to trial. Judge Joseph F. 
Battle declared that nothing in Pennsylvania’s 
public school code supports allowing districts to 
provide tuition reimbursements. But the court 
addressed only statutory issues surrounding the 
plan, not its constitutionality. The case then was 
heard by the state Court of Appeals, which 
rejected the suit on similar grounds. Finally, in 
December 1999, the Commonwealth Court 
ruled that the plan conflicted with state law but 
again did not address the constitutionality of 



choice. Therefore, this case conceivably could 
be trumped by state legislation declaring that 
districts may experiment with tuition reim- 
bursement. 

On May 26, 1998, Cardinal Anthony Bevilac- 
qua. Archbishop of Philadelphia, sent a letter to 
then Mayor Edward Rendell and district super- 
intendent David Hombeck proposing a voucher 
plan to help alleviate several problems the dis- 
trict faced. On June 5, he broadened his request 
for school choice in the Philadelphia area by 
sending similar letters to officials in 10 subur- 
ban districts that suffered from overcrowding or 
money problems. His requests were greeted 
with silence. 

A survey conducted by the Annenberg Public 
Policy Center at the University of Pennsylvania 
found that 68.8 percent of city residents sup- 
ported school choice. The question asked of 
1,820 residents was: “Do you favor or oppose 
the use of vouchers that allow a parent to send 
children to any school of their choice, whether 
public or private, and receive a discount for 
tuition at that school?” Only 25 percent of 
respondents opposed the idea, with 5.8 percent 
undecided. A majority of parents with school- 
age children supported the idea of vouchers, 
regardless of religious affiliation. Protestants 
favored vouchers by 82 percent to 15 percent; 
self-described Christians and non-Christians 
favored vouchers by a 3 to 1 ratio; and Jewish 
respondents favored vouchers by 50 percent to 
43 percent. A racial breakdown of respondents 
showed that black residents favored vouchers 
by 72 percent to 22 percent; whites favored 
them by 65 percent to 28 percent; and Hispan- 
ics favored them by 79 percent to 16 percent. 

In March 1999, Governor Tom Ridge intro- 
duced the Academic Recovery Act to identify 
eight troubled school districts in the state and 
offer educators in those districts greater flexibil- 
ity in managing their schools. The bill would 
allow them to create charter schools, privatize 
services, and hire teachers without certification. 
It would provide a voucher to parents in the 
struggling districts to send their children to a 
public, private, or religious school of choice. 
The plan also would empower the state to take 
over failing school districts that are declared 
“academically bankrupt. 



546. Deidre Shaw, “School Vouchers Are Ruled Illegal,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, October 16, 1998. 

547. W Russel G. Byers, “Solid Poll Position for School Vouchers in City,” Philadelphia Daily News, April 22, 1999. 
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The governor’s bill was later reconfigured into a 
plan that includes restructuring distressed 
school districts, providing education recovery 
grants for students in failing schools, and creat- 
ing as a local option an opportunity grant pro- 
gram. The plan ultimately was scaled down to 
assist 7,500 students in Delaware County imme- 
diately, and to place the rest of the state under a 
two-year delay (making failing districts eligible 
for extra services and funds) before vouchers 
would kick in. Because it was uncertain that it 
had sufficient votes to pass the state House, the 
plan was withdrawn from consideration. The 
governor vowed to continue pushing for these 
reforms. 

The existing charter law’s two-year moratorium 
on appeals of applications denied by local 
school boards expired in 1999. The legislature 
adopted a plan to create a charter school appeals 
board for charter applications rejected by school 
boards. The Appeals Board has the authority to 
approve the application and allow the school to 
open. Of the first 28 cases it considered, the 
Appeals Board decided 14 in favor of the local 
boards and 14 in favor of the applicants. 

The 1999 Philadelphia mayoral race was won 
by John Street (D), who opposes vouchers but 
supports charter schools. 

A study by the state Department of Education 
released on March 13, 2000, reported that 
“charter schools are proving themselves as inno- 
vative and effective educational opportunities 
for Pennsylvania students. 

A Western Michigan University study of Penn- 
sylvania’s charter school students found that 
after just two years, they improved their scores 
in state assessments by over 100 points. 

On May 10, 2000, Governor Tom Ridge signed 
into law the Education Empowerment Act, 
which has been described as the most extensive 



school reform in the nation. Effective since July 
1, 2000, the act is designed to give school dis- 
tricts new tools to improve education and $25 
million in grants to help implement these 
changes. The act affects 12 school districts in 
which 50 percent or more of the students are 
scoring in the bottom quartile on state assess- 
ment tests. These districts have a combined 
enrollment of more than 250,000 students, 
most in Philadelphia. If after three or four years 
these districts are unable to improve, a new 
team led by the Secretary of Education (and 
called a Board of Control) will take over. In 
addition, any of the state’s 501 school districts 
could petition the Secretary of Education to 
waive any regulations they feel hinder their abil- 
ity to function effectively The Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, a teachers union, 
filed suit against the governor and the Educa- 
tion Empowerment Act, claiming that the dis- 
tricts would lose control of their schools. 

The Philadelphia school board is working to 
assemble a corporate-style management team to 
lead the district. In October 2000, the Philadel- 
phia board appointed Philip R. Goldsmith as 
interim Chief Executive Officer. Board President 
Pedro Ramos said the addition of Goldsmith is 
an important step in the effort to reform the dis- 
trict’s operations that “leverages all district 
resources toward our core mission of educating 
children. 

A team of educators and community leaders are 
exploring turning over some of the city’s low- 
performing schools to private companies to 
manage, or convert them to independent char- 
ter schools. Schools with high teacher vacancy 
rates, student safety concerns, and failure in 
previous reform strategies could be targets for 
such a change. The team is working to develop 
an improvement plan required under the Edu- 
cation Empowerment Act, which mandates that 



548. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 67, January 22, 1999. 

549. The Friedman-Blum Educational Freedom Report, No. 72, June 18, 1999. 

550. Susan Snyder, “Board Postpones Action on Charters. Mayor Street Wants His New School Board to Vote on 
Charter School Applications. The Current Board Agreed,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, February 23, 2000. 

551. Pennsylvania Department of Education, press release, “Study Finds Overwhelming Majority of Teachers, Par- 
ents Believe Charter Schools Meet Their Mission,” March 13, 2000. 

552. Tamara Henry, “Scores Up for Charter Schools,” USA Today, March 28, 2001. 

553. E-mail correspondence from David Kirkpatrick of the Allegheny Institute, May 11, 2000. 

554. Press release, “PSEA Initiates Lawsuit Challenging Empowerment Act,” August 1, 2000. 

555. Karla Reid, “Corporate-Style Team Sought to Take Charge of Philly District,” Education Weekly, September 6, 
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the system must improve test scores or face a 
state takeover in three (possibly four) years. The 
district would receive more than $16 million in 
funding to help implement its plan.^^^ 

The Chester-Upland School District in Delaware 
County became the first school system to be 
seized by state officials under the Education 
Empowerment Act. In December 2000, the state 
Education Secretary approved having the dis- 
trict’s Board of Control accept bids from private 
vendors to run the 11 schools. The district’s 
teachers union entered a partnership with a pri- 
vate for-profit management company, Edison 
Schools, and it is expected that the two groups 
will make a bid to run the district jointly. 

Jacqueline Heirs, a single mother in West Phila- 
delphia with four children, used a fake address 
to enroll them in better public schools than her 
own district offered. She was caught and sent to 
jail in November 2000 when she failed to com- 
ply with a judge’s order to reimburse the district 
for tuition costs. Fortunately, Bill Devlin, presi- 
dent of a local child and family advocacy group 
called Urban Family Council, paid $660 to 
cover Heirs’ back payments and agreed to help 
pay the remaining $5,340 she owed the dis- 
trict.^^^ 

Philadelphia and Pittsburgh were named two of 
40 “partner cities” for the Children’s Scholarship 
Fund (CSF) challenge grant in 1998. The CSF is 
a $100 million foundation that matches money 
raised by city residents to fund approximately 
1,750 private scholarships for low-income stu- 
dents to attend a school of choice. The mini- 
mum four-year scholarships were awarded to 
children entering kindergarten through 8th 
grade the following year.^^^ The recipients 
were selected randomly by computer-generated 
lottery. In Philadelphia, 1,250 recipients were 
chosen from 41,054 applicants; in Pittsburgh, 



500 recipients were chosen from 10,308 appli- 
cants.56^ 

Developments in 2001 

In January 2001, then Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Education Eugene Hickok contracted with Stan- 
dard & Poor’s to create a district-by-district 
computer model that can track student perfor- 
mance with local spending. “School districts go 
out of their way to make it difficult to report 
their results,” said Hickok. “We must see how 
much of our education dollar gets to the class- 
room and what it purchases in terms of accom- 
plishment.^^^ 

Top lawmakers have said it is doubtful that a 
broad voucher proposal could be enacted this 
year.^^^ Governor Ridge, however, successfully 
advanced two choice bills through the 2001 leg- 
islature: 

• A $23.6 million plan authorizes spending 
$500 per child for tutoring services for low- 
performing elementary school students. 
Opponents claim this is merely another 
attempt to open the door to vouchers. 

• A school choice tax credit program (H.B. 
996), authorizing up to $30 million in cor- 
porate tax credits for contributions to orga- 
nizations that offer scholarships or vouchers 
to pay private school tuition. Corpora- 
tions would get a credit against their state 
taxes of 75 cents for every dollar they invest, 
and $20 million would be earmarked for 
donations to non-profit organizations that 
fund public or private school scholarships. 
The remainder of the credit would be ear- 
marked for innovative public school pro- 
grams. This historic legislation, which 
also includes provisions permitting school 
boards to establish independent schools 
(similar in many respects to a charter school 



556. Susan Snyder, “A City Team Studies How to Intervene for Better Schools,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, Novem- 
ber 11,2000. 

557. Editorial, “Teacher Union Takes Risk on Privatization,” The Morning Call, December 17, 2000. 
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559. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfundorg. 
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law passed in June 1997),^^^ was signed 
into law on May 23, 2001.^^^ 

Former Secretary of Education William J. Ben- 
nett started a Virginia-based education company 
called K12, which won approval in 2001 to 
manage the Pennsylvania Virtual Charter School 
in Norristovm. In February, the Norristovm 
Area District school board voted to grant a five- 
year charter to the Internet-based virtual charter 
school. K12 will manage the school and provide 
its curriculum. Set to open in September 2001, 
the school will be open to any K-12 student in 
Pennsylvania. The school expects to enroll up to 
1 ,500 students this fall. The Western Pennsylva- 
nia Cyber Charter School located near Pitts- 
burgh and the SusQ-Cyber Charter School in 
Northumberland County are already up and 
running. 

In New Hope-Solebury, the school board 
rejected a proposal for an online charter school, 
saying that cyber-schools are not covered by 
state law. The board stated that online schooling 
assumes a parent will be at home to assist the 
student. They claim this discriminates against 
minorities and low-income families who often 
cannot afford to have a parent stay home. Mem- 
bers of TEACH, the group that applied for the 
charter, called that decision groundless and plan 
to appeal the decision, pointing out that online 
schools are necessary for the state’s neediest 
children. 

Philadelphia’s burgeoning charter school move- 
ment was dealt a blow in late February by the 
Board of Education, which voted to deny 22 out 
of 25 applications submitted by groups that 
hoped to open their charter doors in fall 2001. 
Many of the rejected applicants vowed to carry 
their case to the state’s charter school appeals 
board; several applicants warned the decision 
could help drive middle-class families from the 
city in search of quality schools. Mayor Street 
has endorsed charter schools as a w^ of keep- 
ing middle-class families in the city.^^^ 



In March 2000, it was reported that the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association has been 
recommending that schools turn away student 
teachers who come from colleges that endorse 
charter schools. “All Pennsylvanians should be 
outraged that some of your members are putting 
their opposition to charter schools before the 
needs of the children they’re supposed to serve,” 
declared then Education Secretary Eugene 
Hickok. Local district union president, Richard 
Ashcraft, said of charters, “We feel it’s a cancer 
on public education. 

Education officials announced plans in late 
March to transfer control of an entire school sys- 
tem to three private firms to foster competition 
and unleash the profit motive to improve stu- 
dent achievement where years of public reform 
initiatives and management changes have failed. 
Secretary Hickok hoped the move to private 
management would provide competition to 
raise student achievement in the troubled 
school district. Parents would be allowed to 
send their children to any other school in the 
district. “One of the appealing aspects of this 
plan is that the school board becomes like a 
general contractor,” Hickok said. “You are going 
to have accountability, choice, alternatives, and 
competition.” The companies selected to run 
the Chester Upland schools are Mosaica Educa- 
tion, LeamNow, and Edison Schools.^^^ 

Prominent developer Kenny Gamble and Edison 
Schools are considering teaming up in a possi- 
ble takeover of a dozen schools in South Phila- 
delphia. In addition, state Representative 
Dwight Evans (D-Philadelphia) and a team of 
experts will propose the establishment of 16 
charter schools in the city’s West Oak Lane sec- 
tion. With the district facing a $235 million def- 
icit next year and student test scores still 
foundering, officials say it its time to consider 
major changes. 

State Representative Evans’ proposal to create a 
network of charter schools won support from 



565. E-mail correspondence from the Pennsylvania Governor’s Communications and Press Office, May 10, 2001. 

566. Education Leaders Council press release, “ELC lauds Pennsylvania Governor Tom Ridge for bold, new educa- 
tion reforms,” May 23, 2001. 

567. Martha Woodall, “School Board Oks Virtual Charter School,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, February, 14, 2001. 
568.0shrat Carmiel, “Online Charter School is Rejected,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, February 28, 2001. 

569. Mensah Dean, “Charter Learn About Rejection,” Philadelphia Daily News, February 27, 2001. 

570. Center for Education Newswire, March 6, 2001; see www.edreformxom, 

571. Michael Fletcher, “Private Firms Enlisted to Run Troubled Pa. School System,” The Washington Post, March 23, 
2001 . 
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Drexel University’s Foundations, Inc., the 
Teachers College at Columbia University, and 
the Annie E. Casey Foundation. Teachers Col- 
lege President Arthur Levine, a recent convert to 
school choice, indicated that the college is 
“enthusiastic about forging a revolutionary part- 
nership and dynamic alliance. 

A new report conducted by Western Michigan 
University on Pennsylvania’s charter schools is 
good news for charter supporters. The study, 
commissioned by the Department of Education 
and released on March 23, found that charter 
schools are smaller, serve more at-risk students, 
and serve more minority students than do tradi- 
tional public schools. Although trailing public 
schools on standardized tests, they are improv- 
ing at a higher rate and closing the achievement 
gap. The study destroys the argument that char- 
ters “cream” the best students and do not result 
in increased academic achievement. 

A newly approved charter school is poised to 
become part of a national network of technol- 
ogy-focused high schools, endorsed by the 
multibillion-dollar Bill and Melinda Gates Foun- 
dation. The High Tech Philadelphia Charter 
School, scheduled to open in fall 2001, will be 
modeled after a San Diego charter school that 
opened in September 2000. The Philadelphia 
charter will infuse technology in the curriculum 
and emphasize projects. Students will earn 
diplomas for mastering a list of skills in aca- 
demic areas and other areas such as problem- 
solving and teamwork. “The model combines 
two of the Governor Ridge’s priorities: educa- 
tion reform — charter school education — and 
attracting high-tech companies to Pennsylva- 
nia, making sure our students are learning the 
kind of high-tech skills that they need,” said 
Gretchen Toner, the governor’s deputy press 
secretary. 

Several school districts in Pennsylvania, which 
has one of the most restrictive home school laws 
in the country, recently began sending home 
school families numerous letters misstating the 



law, requesting unauthorized information, and 
illegally trying to apply the home school law to a 
parent teaching a child under the certified tutor 
option. The Home School Legal Defense Associ- 
ation responded to each school district to 
explain these errors in interpretation. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Tom Ridge, a Republican, strongly 
supports vouchers and charter schools. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by 
Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Allegheny Institute for Public Policy 
Garry Bowyer, President 
David Kirkpatrick, Senior Fellow 
Director, School Reform Project 
835 Western Avenue, Suite 300 
Pittsburgh, PA 15233 
Phone: (412) 231-6020 
Fax: (412) 231-6027 

Archdiocese of Philadelphia 

Guy Ciarrocchi, Public Affairs Director 

222 North 17th Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103 

Phone: (215) 587-3677 

Fax: (215) 587-0515 

CEO America, Lehigh Valley 
Sharon Recchio, Executive Director 
33 South Seventh Street, Suite 250 
Allentown, PA 18101 
Phone: (610) 776-8740 
Fax: (610) 776-8741 

Charter Schools Project 

Dr. Chenzie Grignano, Director 

507 Rockwell Hall 

Duquesne University 

Pittsburgh, PA 15282 

Phone: (512) 396-4492 

Fax: (512) 396-1776 

Web site: www.bus.duk.edu/charter 



572. Susan Snyder, “Private Proposals to Take Over 28 Schools,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 26, 2001. 

573. Center for Education Reform Newswire, June 12, 2001; see www.edreform.com. 

574. Center for Education Reform Newswire, March 27, 2001; see www.edreform.com. For full report, see 
WWW. wmich. eduJevalctricharteripa_reports. 

575. Susan Synder, “Philadelphia Charter School Finds Mentor,” The Philadelphia Inquirer, April 3, 2001. 

576. Home School Legal Defense Association News, May 8, 2001, see www.hslda.org. 
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Children First Erie 
Bea Blenner, Program Director 
2171 West 38th Street 
Erie, PA 16508-1925 
Phone: (814) 833-3200 
Fax: (814) 833-4844 

Children’s Scholarship Fund Philadelphia 

Cathy Westcott, Executive Director 

Matti White, Administrator 

718 Arch Street, Suite 402 North 

Philadelphia, PA 19106 

Phone: (215) 925-4328 

Fax: (215) 925-4342 

Commonwealth Foundation for Public Policy 

Alternatives 

Sean Duffy, President 

3544 North Progress Avenue, Suite 101 

Harrisburg, PA 17110 

Phone: (717) 671-1901 

Fax: (717) 671-1905 

Web site: www.commonwealthfoundation.org 
E-mail: info@commonwealthfoundation.org 

K12 

Dr. William J. Bennett 
8000 Westpark Drive, Suite 500 
McLean, VA 22102 
Phone: (703) 748-4005; 

(866) 968-7512 
Pax: (703) 832-8872 
Web site: www.kl2.com 
E-mail: info@kl2.com 

Partnership for Education Tuition Assistance 
Matti White, Program Administrator 
251 S. 24th St 

Philadelphia, PA 19103-5529 
Phone: (215) 731-4124 
Pax: (215) 731-4112 

Pennsylvania Catholic Conference 

Prederick Cabell 

P.O. Box 2835 

223 N Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17105 

Phone: (717) 238-9613 

Pax: (717) 238-1473 



Pennsylvania Department of Education 

Charles B. Zogby, Secretary of Education 

333 Market Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17126 

Phone: (717) 783-9780 

Fax: (717) 787-7222 

Pennsylvania Family Institute 
Michael Geer, President 
1240 North Mountain Road 
Harrisburg, PA 17112 
Phone: (717) 545-0600 
Fax: (717) 545-8107 
Web site: www.pafamily.org 

Pennsylvania Leadership Council 
223 State Street 
Harrisburg, PA 17101 
Phone: (717) 232-5919 
Fax: (717) 232-1186 

Pennsylvania Virtual Charter School 

P.O. Box 1027 

Norristown, PA 19404 

Phone: (866) 512-2273 

Web site: www.pavcs.org 

E-mail: info@paves.org 

Pittsburgh Urban Scholarship Help (PUSH) 

Carolyn Curry, Program Director 

425 Sixth Street, Room 570 

Pittsburgh, PA 15219 

Phone: (412) 394-3695 

Pax: (412) 394-1173 

REACH Alliance (Road to Educational Achieve- 
ment Through Choice) 

Chris Bravacos, President 
P.O. Box 1283 
Harrisburg, PA 17108-1283 
Phone: (717) 238-1878 
Pax: (717) 234-2286 

The Urban League Partnership Program 

Brian Young, Administrator 

251 South 24th Street 

Philadelphia, PA 19103-5529 

Phone: (215) 731-4103 

Pax: (215) 731-4112 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1995 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 3 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 533 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 45th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 156,719 

• Number of schools (1997—1998): 318 

• Current expenditures: $1,315,195,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,392 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 3.9% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 12,494 

• Average salary: $48,474 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 12.5 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Rhode Island 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


7% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


25% (23%) 


28% (28%) 


16% (18%) 


17% (19%) 


24% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


33% (31%) 


44% (41%) 


44% (42%) 


40% (38%) 


33% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


35% (39%) 


26% (28%) 


39% (38%) 


40% (39%) 


41% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 14th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

On June 30, 1995, Governor Lincoln Almond, a 
Republican, signed the Act to Establish Charter 
Schools into law. The charter school legislation 
is relatively weak because it restricts charters to 
existing public schools that convert to charter 
status with the approval of two-thirds of their 
teachers and a majority of parents. All teachers 
and administrators in a charter school must be 
certified by the state, and teachers remain 
employees of the school district. 

Rhode Island’s first charter went to the Textron/ 
Chamber of Commerce Providence Charter 
High School in 1994 for at-risk students. Fifteen 
of its first 18 graduates went on to college. 

Individualized learning is emphasized at the 
CVS Highlander Charter School for children in 
grades K-8, which opened in September 2000 
in Providence. 

Developments in 2001 

An education tax credit bill (S.B. 74) was intro- 
duced to authorize a tax credit of up to 20 per- 
cent of the first $150 that parents pay for 
educational expenses for their K-12 and home- 



schooled children. The allowable expenses 
include transportation, non-religious text- 
books, tutoring or “home computer technol- 
ogy.” The credit would not apply to tuition. The 
bill remains in committee. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Lincoln Almond, a Republican, sup- 
ports school choice. Both houses of the legisla- 
ture are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Corporation for National Service 

Vincent Marzullo 

400 Westminster Street #203 

Providence, RI 02903 

Phone: (401) 528-5426 

Fax: (401) 528-5220 

Rhode Island Department of Education 
Steve Nardelli, Charter Schools Division 
255 Westminster Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
Phone: (401) 222-4600, ext. 2015; 

(401) 222-2734 



577. See www.edreform.com/charter_schools/websites/rhodeJsland.html 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1996 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 9 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 700 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 43rd out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 661,312 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,058 

• Current expenditures: $3,940,484,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,092 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 8.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 44,041 

• Average salary: $37,327 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.0 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
South Carolina 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


4% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


18% (23%) 


21% (28%) 


11% (18%) 


12% (19%) 


16% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


33% (31%) 


43% (41%) 


36% (42%) 


34% (38%) 


28% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


45% (39%) 


35% (28%) 


52% (38%) 


52% (39%) 


55% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 25th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 



School Choice 2001 



Background 

In 1996, the legislature passed the Charter 
Schools Act to allow local school boards to 
sponsor charter schools. The strong charter leg- 
islation does not establish a cap on the number 
of charter schools that may open. 

In April 1997, state Attorney General Charles 
Condon issued an informal opinion that a pro- 
vision in the act requiring the schools to recruit 
a student body whose racial makeup is roughly 
proportional to the makeup of the school dis- 
trict is unconstitutional 

The 1998 General Assembly passed an Educa- 
tion Oversight Act that called for the evaluation 
and grading of all public schools in the state. 
The original bill contained provisions enabling 
parents with children enrolled in failing public 
schools to transfer them to a school of choice, 
provided there is enough space. This provision, 
however, was removed during conference pro- 
ceedings. 

The General Assembly passed the Alternative 
School Law (H. 3082) to allow school districts 
to begin developing “alternative schools.” Rep- 
resentative Lewis Vaughn (R-Greenville) intro- 
duced the Open Enrollment Act of 1999 to 
permit public funds to be used at private K-12 
schools. However, the chairman of the House 
Education and Public Works Committee, Repre- 
sentative Ronald Townsend (R-Anderson), 
opposed open enrollment and introduced legis- 
lation to create an Open Enrollment Task Eorce 
to study the school choice-open enrollment 
concept. The task force was criticized as a ploy 
to quell the school choice debate until after the 
November 2000 elections. 

During the summer of 1999, House Speaker 
David Wilkens (R-Greenville) appointed a 
bipartisan committee to study school choice. 
The committee held six hearings to obtain feed- 
back from the public. A majority of those who 
spoke in support of school choice were parents, 
while the most vocal opponents were members 



of unions, the ACLU, political organizations, 
and the League of Women Voters. 

In February 2000, the House passed legislation 
introduced by Representative Bobby Harrell (R- 
Charleston) to eliminate the racial quota provi- 
sion in the charter school law. The Senate opted 
to keep the provision in its version of the law, 
requiring schools to have an enrollment that 
reflects the racial composition of the district 
(within 15 percent). In May 2000, state Circuit 
Court Judge Jackson Gregory ruled the racial 
quota unconstitutional.^^ Unfortunately, legis- 
lators ended their 2000 session without acting 
to reconcile the House and Senate versions of 
the law.^®^ 

Quality teachers could earn up to $100,000 a 
year under a program supported by State Edu- 
cation Superintendent Inez Tenenbaum. Under 
the Milken Family Foundation Teacher 
Advancement Program, teachers can become 
mentor or master teachers with new responsibil- 
ities and salary increases. Only teachers who 
succeed in raising student achievement or meet- 
ing other goals would be rewarded with pay 
increases. If the program won support from law- 
makers and educators, said Tenenbaum, the 
state would select a diverse set of five schools to 
start the program in fall 2000. After a successful 
trial year, it could be expanded to the rest of the 
state. 

Although Governor Jim Hodges, a Democrat, 
touted a plan to provide $8 million in free 
tuition for public school teachers to help them 
get their master’s degrees, this plan could have 
done more harm than good. South Carolina is 
one of two states with master’s degree teachers 
whose students actually score lower on the 
National Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) tests than states whose teachers have 
only bachelor’s degrees. This suggests that, in 
South Carolina, master’s degree programs for 
teachers are not linked to effective classroom 

CTQO 

practices. The plan did not go through. 



5 78. Angela Dale and Dave DeSchryver, eds.. The Charter School Workbook: Your Roadmap to the Charter School 
Movement (Washington, D.C.: Center for Education Reform, 1997). Updates available at www.edreform.com/ 
pubs/chglance.htm. 

579. Information provided by the South Carolina Policy Council. 

580. Darcia Bowman, “Judge Overturns South Carolina Charter School Law,” Education Week, May 24, 2000. 

581. Center for Education Reform Newswire, July 12, 2000; see www.edreform.com. 

582. Associated Press and local state wire reports, June 29, 2000. 
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Partners Advancing Choice in Education 
(PACE) launched a private scholarship program 
in 1999. It plans to award scholarships to low- 
income students in grades 1-6 to cover between 
30 percent and 60 percent of their private 
school tuition, up to $2,000. 

Developments in 2001 

Several school choice bills were introduced in 
the 2001 legislature: 

• H.B. 3386, a charter school bill, and its 
companion, S.B. 12, to allow the state Board 
of Education to grant charters instead of the 
local boards passed in their respective 
houses. The Senate bill was referred to the 
House. No further action has been taken. 

• H.B. 3172 to allow education tax credits 
passed the House with a voice vote. The bill 
would authorize a tax credit of up to $500 
on a phased-in basis for contributions made 
to non-profit education foundations that 
provide academic assistance grants to chil- 
dren attending public or private schools on 
the basis of need. Additionally, the bill 
would authorize money for tutoring and 
other services within the public school sys- 
tem. H.B. 3172 passed the House but has 
stalled in a Senate committee. 

• H.B. 3209 would create an income tax 
credit of up to $500 for contributions to a 
non-profit scholarship funding organization 
or public school foundation. It was referred 
to committee, but no action is expected. 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Jim Hodges, a Democrat, is opposed 
to school choice and any voucher or tuition 
scholarship program. Both the House and the 
Senate are controlled by Republicans. The new 
Senate Education Committee Chairman, War- 
ren Giesse, has shown an interest in school 
choice. 

State Contacts 

Partners Advancing Choice in Education 
(PACE) 

Jonathan Hudgens, Executive Director 
1323 Pendleton Street 
Columbia, SC 29201 
Phone: (803) 254-1201 
Fax: (803) 779-4953 

South Carolina Department of Education 

Rutledge Building 

1429 Senate Street 

Columbia, SC 29201 

Phone: (803) 734-8500 

Fax: (803) 734-8624 

Web site: www.state.sc.us/sde/ 

South Carolina Policy Council 
Edward McMullen, President 
Gerry Dickonson, Vice President 
1323 Pendleton Street 
Columbia, SC 29201-3708 
Phone: (803) 779-5022 
Fax: (803) 779-4953 
E-mail: etm@scpolicycouncil.com 



583. Education Intelligence Agency, “Measure for Measure: A Magnified Look at Standardized Test Scores,” Octo- 
ber 2000. 

584. See the National School Board Association at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

585. Phone conversation with Gerry Dickinson of the South Carolina Policy Council, May 1, 2001. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



State Profile {Updated Juty 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 15th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 127,437 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 770 

• Current expenditures: $721,306,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,660 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 10.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 9,250 

• Average salary: $28,552 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.8 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
South Dakota 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (2%) 


N/A (4%) 


N/A (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (18%) 


N/A (19%) 


N/A (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


N/A (42%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


N/A (38%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 9th out of 26 states 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 



School Choice 2001 



Background 

Although South Dakota has a statewide public 
school choice program, it is not enthusiastically 
supported because many areas of the state lack 
multiple public schools. The distance between 
the existing schools forces students to attend the 
closest one. 

Two attempts to pass choice legislation in 2000 
failed. A plan to pass a charter school law and a 
plan to offer students $1,200 scholarships to 
attend a school of choice were approved by the 
House State Affairs Committee, but both were 
defeated on the floor. 

Developments in 2001 

The state already allows open enrollment, which 
gives families the option of enrolling children in 
another public school district if they are 
unhappy with their current school. Since open 
enrollment began in 1988, between 1 percent 
and 2 percent of students have taken advantage 
of it. Private schools now educate over 9,300 K- 
12 students. 

Legislators approved a bill to require students to 
take a series of tests linked directly to the state’s 
recently developed academic standards. State 
education officials plan to implement the new 
mandate through assessments administered 
exclusively over the Internet. Governor William 
J. Janklow, a Republican, signed the measure on 
March 5, making South Dakota the first state to 
give such tests solely online. The exams will 
start in the spring of 2002.^^^ 

Though the legislature is not considering a 
voucher program, some legislators are express- 
ing their support for such programs. 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor William J. Janklow, a Republican, 
does not feel private school vouchers are feasi- 
ble in his state, based on the geographic dis- 
tance between schools. He has expressed 
qualified support for charter schools. As gover- 
nor from 1979 to 1987, he instituted the state’s 
open enrollment program. Both houses of the 
legislature are controlled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Citizens for Choice in Education 

Kay Glover, Founder 

411 Glover Street 

Sturgis, SD 57785 

Phone: (605) 347-2495 

Fax: (605) 347-4485 

Great Plains Public Policy Institute 

Ronald Williamson 

P.O. Box 88138 

Sioux Falls, SD 57109 

Phone: (605) 332-2641 

Fax: (605) 338-3458 

Representative Hal Wick 
3009 Donahue Drive 
Sioux Falls, SD 57105 
Phone: (605) 332-1360 
Fax: (605) 332-4365 

South Dakota Family Policy Council 
Rob Regier, Executive Director 
3500 South First Avenue, Suite 210 
Sioux Falls, SD 57105 
Phone: (605) 335-8100 
Fax: (605) 335-4029 
E-mail: sdfamily@aoLcom 



586. Information provided by the South Dakota Family Policy Council. 

587. See National Center for Education Statistics, Private School Universe Survey, 1999-2000 at www.nces.ed.gov/ 
pubsZOO 1/200 1330. pdf; see Table 22, p. 26. 

588. Michelle Galley, “South Dakota Aims to Put Online Assessment to the Test,” Education Week, March 7, 2001. 
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TENNESSEE 



State Profile (UpdatedJuly 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 36th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 905,410 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,554 

• Current expenditures: $5,085,175,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $5,616 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 8.5% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 56,797 

• Average salary: $37,074 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.9 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Tennessee 
Student 
Perfonnance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


20% (23%) 


25% (28%) 


16% (18%) 


13% (19%) 


20% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


33% (31%) 


45% (41%) 


41% (42%) 


38% (38%) 


31% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


42% (39%) 


29% (28%) 


42% (38%) 


47% (39%) 


47% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 24th out of 26 states 
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Background 

Tennessee law already allows students to attend 
public schools outside their district, but there 
are bureaucratic restrictions. For example, 
transferring students must obtain permission 
from the receiving district’s school board to 
ensure that the transfer does not harm state 
desegregation efforts. A provision in state law 
allows the local boards of education to conduct 
choice programs as part of the state’s Basic Edu- 
cation funding reform package passed in 



1992 



589 



On March 31, 1998, a House subcommittee 
referred Republican Governor Don Sundquist’s 
charter school legislation (H.B. 2553 and S.B. 
2693) to the Education Oversight Committee 
for study over the summer. Opponents of the 
bill, such as the Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion (TEA), disagreed with its provisions to 
allow for-profit organizations to run charter 
schools without licensing their teachers. The 
measure ultimately failed. 

Governor Sundquist proposed charter school 
legislation again in 1999. This time, Jane 
Walters, a lifetime member of the TEA, rewrote 
the bill to satisfy the concerns of the union. 
Despite her efforts, the TEA voted to oppose the 
bill. On April 20, 1999, the bill stalled in a 
House subcommittee in a tie vote, with one 
member absent. A choice bill to relieve public 
school overcrowding was introduced in 2000, 
but failed. H.B. 2706/ S.B. 2248 proposed 
allowing eight high-growth school districts to 
enter into contracts with private schools to take 
those students who wished to transfer. 



The results of a 2000 poll encouraged school 
choice advocates. The survey found that 54 per- 
cent of respondents favored school vouchers 
that allow parents to use part of the taxes they 
pay for public education to apply toward private 
school tuition. Only 35 percent opposed such 
vouchers, and 11 percent were undecided.^^^ 

Several private programs offer parents some 
educational options. A private scholarship pro- 



gram, the Memphis Opportunity Scholarship 
Trust (MOST), began operations in 1998. Dur- 
ing the 1998-1999 school year, MOST awarded 
165 four-year scholarships to low- and moder- 
ate-income children living in Shelby County. 
The scholarships, worth up to 60 percent of pri- 
vate school tuition, were capped at $1,500. 

The Children’s Educational Opportunity Foun- 
dation (CEO) started a private scholarship pro- 
gram in Chattanooga in 1998. CEO 
Chattanooga awarded scholarships for up to 50 
percent of tuition, with a maximum of $1,500, 
to 470 low-income elementary students living 
in Hamilton County. A survey of their parents 
found that 54 percent of the children had 
improved their academic performance and 63 
percent of the parents were very satisfied with 
the education their children were receiving. 
Children were happier in their present school, 
and their behavior had improved. 

Memphis and Chattanooga became two of the 
40 “partner cities” of the Children’s Scholarship 
Fund (CSF) in 1998. The CSF, a $100 million 
foundation underwritten by entrepreneurs Ted 
Forstmann and John Walton, matches money 
raised by those cities’ residents to fund approxi- 
mately 1,250 private scholarships for low- 
income students to attend a school of choice. 

On April 22, 1999, the CSF announced the 
recipients of the minimum four-year scholar- 
ships for children in grades K-8 selected ran- 
domly in a computer-generated lottery. In 
Memphis, 750 scholarship recipients were cho- 
sen from 9,211 applicants; in Chattanooga, 500 
recipients were chosen from 2,910 applicants. 
The average scholarship amount was $1,276. 

Developments in 2001 

Competition is fierce in Memphis’s public 
school choice program. Parents are fighting to 
sign their children up for limited public school 
choice options, highlighting the need to expand 
parents’ options. One Memphis school official 
described the experience of standing in line to 



589. E-mail correspondence from Roger Abramson of Tennessee Institute for Public Policy, April 12, 2001. 

590. Rebecca Ferrar, “Governor Allows Charter School Plan to Die for Session, Move to Study Group,” The Knox- 
ville News-Sentinel, April 1, 1998, p. A3. 

591. See National School Board Association at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

592. Pam Sohn, “Candidate Education Views Differ,” Times Free Press, September 27, 2000. 

593. Center for Education Reform Newswire, April 5, 2000; see www.edreform.com. 

594. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 
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sign one s child up for the best school as buy- 
mg your license tag. 

Approximately 860 children in the Memphis 
area are now attending private schools thanks to 
the Memphis Opportunity Scholarship 
Trust. MOST has already had a positive effect 
on the private school market, as six inner-city 
Catholic Schools will be reopened within the 
next five years, and there have been a host of 
new private initiatives to start new schools.^ 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Don Sundquist, a Republican, sup- 
ports charter schools. He does not support a 
statewide voucher program, but feels that exper- 
imental voucher programs should be left to the 
discretion of the local school districts. Both 
houses of the legislature are controlled by Dem- 
ocrats. 

State Contacts 

CEO Knoxville 
Mike McClamroch, President 
Pam Ricketts, Administrator 
P.O. Box 10459 
Knoxville, TN 37939-0459 
Phone: (865) 637-7020 
Fax: (865) 637-1563 

Charter School Resource Center of Tennessee 

Dale Berryhill, Executive Director 

6363 Poplar Avenue, Suite 410 

Memphis, TN 38119 

Phone: (901) 844-0046 

E-mail: TNCharters@aol.com 



Children’s Scholarship Fund-Chattanooga 

J. C. Bowman, President 

Gail Try on. Administrator 

102 Walnut Street 

Chattanooga, TN 37403 

Phone: (423) 756-0410x105 

Fax: (423) 756-8250 

E-mail: gail@resourcefoundation.org 

Memphis Opportunity Scholarship Trust 
(MOST) 

Trent Williamson, Executive Director 

850 Ridge Lake Boulevard, Suite 220 

Memphis, TN 38120 

Phone: (901) 767-7005 

Fax: (901) 818-5260 

E-mail: trentwilliamson@rfshotel.com 

Tennessee Department of Education 
Andrew Johnson Tower, 6th Floor 
710 James Robertson Parkway 
Nashville, TN 37243-0375 
Phone: (615) 741-2731 
Web site: www.state.tn.us/education/ 

Tennessee Family Institute 
Michael Gilstrap, President 
A. Roger Abramson, Research and 
Policy Analyst 

1808 West End Avenue, Suite 1214 

P.O. Box 23348 

Nashville, TN 37202-3348 

Phone: (615) 327-3120 

Fax: (615) 327-3126 

E-mail: fouryou@tennesseefamily.org 



595. Center for Education Reform Newswire, July 3, 2001; see www.edreform.com. 

596. Jenny Havron, “Scholarship Fund Helps Students Attend Private Schools,” Memphis Business Journal, January 
19,2001. 

597. E-mail correspondence withj. C. Bowman of CSF-Chattanooga, Children First Tennessee, February 1, 2001. 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1995, amended in 1992, 2001 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 182 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 38,107 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 6th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 4,033,697 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 7,228 

• Current expenditures: $25,753,029,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,384 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 15.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card, ratings, rewards, and sanctions 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 266,878 

• Average salary: $35,041 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.1 

• Largest teachers union: Association of Texas Professional Educators (independent organization) 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Texas 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


1% (2%) 


3% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


1% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


24% (23%) 


27% (28%) 


22% (18%) 


18% (19%) 


22% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


34% (31%) 


48% (41%) 


44% (42%) 


38% (38%) 


32% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


37% (39%) 


24% (28%) 


31% (38%) 


41% (39%) 


45% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 21st out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

In 1995, the legislature rewrote the Texas Edu- 
cation Code to offer two types of charter schools 
and to set up home rule school districts. The 
state Board of Education is authorized to grant 
up to 20 open enrollment charters to institu- 
tions of higher education, non-profit organiza- 
tions, or governmental entities. Open 
enrollment charter schools generally are free 
from most state and local laws, rules, and regu- 
lations. The school district boards of trustees 
may grant an unlimited number of charters to 
parents and teachers who present a petition 
showing sufficient support for a charter. 

The conversion of a district to home rule may be 
initiated either by a school board resolution or 
by a petition signed by a fair number of regis- 
tered voters in the district. Except for provisions 
to ensure accountability, the new code permits 
an unlimited number of communities to make 
rules for their districts. Like open enrollment 
charters, both charter school programs and 
home rule school district charters relieve the 
burden of abiding by all state laws, rules, and 
regulations. The revised code allows a student 
enrolled in a consistently low-performing 
school to transfer to another school. 

A suit that initially was filed in June 1993 may 
have begun the focused effort to expand paren- 
tal choice in Texas. The Texas Justice Founda- 
tion filed suit on behalf of Guadalupe and 
Margie Gutierrez and their children, Lupita and 
Vanessa, claiming that the state’s monopoly on 
public education funding could never produce a 
“suitable” and “efficient” system with a “general 
diffusion of knowledge,” as the state constitu- 
tion requires. The lawsuit asked the court to 
order the plaintiffs’ school district to contract 
with a private entity chosen by the family to 
educate their children. On January 30, 1995, 
the Texas Supreme Court ruled against the 
plaintiffs on the grounds that the relief they 
sought was a “political question.” The court 
held, however, that the state constitution does 
not require that education be provided by dis- 
tricts or a state agency; the legislature may 
decide whether education should be adminis- 
tered by a state agency, the districts, or any 
other means. This finding validates to some 
extent the constitutionality of vouchers in 
Texas. 



In May 1996, Houston’s voters rejected a $390 
million bond measure to build 15 new schools 
and renovate 84 existing ones. As a result, then- 
District Superintendent of Schools Rod Paige 
offered to place students from some 65 over- 
crowded schools into area private schools at dis- 
trict expense instead of busing them to a distant 
public school. Shortly thereafter, the Houston 
School Board trustees voted unanimously to 
approve Paige’s innovative plan, despite opposi- 
tion from the education establishment. 

The 1997 legislative session brought significant 
improvement in the state’s charter school bill, 
raising the cap on open enrollment charters to 
120 and allowing for an unlimited number of 
charters for schools serving at-risk students. 

A report to the state Board of Education found 
that the state’s existing charter schools primarily 
serve minority and low-income students. 
Charter school enrollments are comprised, on 
average, of 26 percent African-American stu- 
dents (compared v^th 14 percent in the state’s 
public schools); 52 percent Hispanic students 
(36 percent in state public schools); and 19 per- 
cent white students (47 percent in state public 
schools). 

On May 21, 1998, the Houston Independent 
School District Board of Education passed (by a 
vote of 5 to 4) a plan to pay the costs of transfer- 
ring failing students from low-performing pub- 
lic schools to a district-approved private school. 
To qualify, a student must have failed the Texas 
Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) in read- 
ing and math. The student must also be attend- 
ing a public school ranked as “low performing” 
by the district (no schools received this ranking 
in 1997) or by the Texas Education Agency 
(which ranked three schools as such in 1997). 
The student will have the option to transfer to 
any private school that meets the district’s crite- 
ria. The school must be non-religious, meet 
state accreditation standards, be willing to 
accept a maximum yearly tuition of $3,575 per 
student, abide by state laws governing public 
schools, and accept all students regardless of 
conduct and academic track record. 

A poll conducted in October 1998 by Scripps 
Howard found that 51 percent of Texans sur- 
veyed supported legislation to create a voucher 



598. Dr. Delbert Table et a!., “Texas Open Enrollment Charter Schools; Year One Evaluation: A Research Report to 
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program to allow students in low-performing 
public schools to attend private schools. 

In 1999, the Texas Senate Education Committee 
approved a bill for a small-scale voucher pro- 
gram for about 149,000 low-income students in 
the six most urban counties. The bill, champi- 
oned by Senator Teel Bivins (R), had the back- 
ing of then-Govemor George W. Bush and 
Lieutenant Governor Rick Perry. After an uphill 
battle in the Democrat-controlled House, the 
bill failed to pass.^^^ 

Representative Kent Grusendorf (R-94) intro- 
duced H.B. 2118, a pilot program that would 
allow up to 10 percent of children in any low- 
performing school in one of the seven largest 
school districts to attend a school of choice. The 
student would receive from the residence dis- 
trict a scholarship worth up to 80 percent of 
per-pupil funding (excluding funds dedicated to 
school facilities). The district would retain the 
remaining 20 percent of per-pupil expenditures 
and 100 percent of the debt service taxes. In this 
way, the bill provides for an increase in per- 
pupil funding for children in public schools. No 
school would be required to participate; but 
once a school did elect to participate, it would 
have to accept all applicants. Participating pri- 
vate schools would not be bound to district reg- 
ulations, but participating students would be 
required to take the TAAS exam.^^^ H.B. 2118 
also failed. 

A panel of state lawmakers in 2000 recom- 
mended a moratorium on new charter schools, 
citing poor student performance, unexpected 
closures, and financial troubles at some schools. 
In a report released in December, the House 
Public Education Committee said the Board of 
Education did not adequately screen charter 
applicants and lacked enough workers to moni- 
tor the schools. Currently, the cap on the num- 
ber of charter schools open to all students is 
120 ; the committee recommended retaining the 
cap for up to four years. It suggested limiting 
the number of charters for schools that serve at- 
risk students. However, Representative Mike 



Krusee (R) disagreed, saying the public supports 
charter schools and asserted that the Democrat- 
chaired committee was “out of step with the rest 
of the country, even with other Democrats.” 

According to the Indianapolis-based Eriedman 
Foundation, Texas charter schools enroll higher 
percentages of black and Hispanic students than 
do regular public schools. A report commis- 
sioned by the state Board of Education and con- 
ducted by the Texas Center for Education 
Research examined more than 89 charter 
schools during the 1998-1999 school year and 
found that more than 78 percent of their stu- 
dents were members of minority groups, com- 
pared with about 55 percent at the public high 
schools. The study found that the difference was 
a result of the charter schools’ efforts to address 
the needs of “at risk” students. The study addi- 
tionally found that 54 percent of charter school 
teachers were uncertified, compared with just 4 
percent in traditional schools. Charter school 
supporters view the ability to hire teachers with 
diverse educational and work backgrounds who 
may not be certified by the state a major 
strength. 

After negotiations with various private schools, 
the Houston Independent School District began 
paying for failing students to attend the Kandy 
Stripe Academy, a private for-profit school, in 
fall 2000. To participate, students must fail to 
meet promotion standards and attend a school 
rated “low performing” by the Texas Education 
Agency. The children must remain at the private 
school for a full school year and are responsible 
for their own transportation to the school. Reli- 
gious schools are not an option, since the dis- 
trict was concerned that the schools could not 
adequately separate public students from reli- 
gious content. 

Most parents were still not aware that charter 
schools are an option, according to a report by 
the Texas Center for Educational Research. Of 
the parents surveyed, 55 percent who had chil- 
dren enrolled in traditional public schools said 
they knew nothing about the charter school 
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alternative. Of the parents who had children 
enrolled in charter schools for at-risk students, 
50 percent said they learned about the school 
from family or friends, compared with 61 per- 
cent of parents with students at schools consid- 
ered not to be at risk. The study’s results fueled 
concerns that the state was not making its par- 
ents sufficiently aware of their educational 
options. 

On April 22, 1998, Children First CEO America 
launched the nation’s first fully funded voucher 
program offered to every family in a school dis- 
trict. CEO Horizon (the brainchild of Children 
First CEO America, CEO San Antonio, and San 
Antonio business leaders) made $50 million 
available over five years to allow every low- 
income child in the predominantly Hispanic 
Edgewood Independent School District to 
attend a school of choice. 

The reason: In 1994, the Edgewood district had 
reported dropout rates of about 50 percent, and 
only 38 percent of its students passed manda- 
tory competency tests. For every 15 CEO schol- 
arships awarded to a child enrolled in a public 
school, one would go to a child in a non-public 
school in proportion to current enrollment. 

That year, 93.7 percent of students attended 
public schools, and 6.3 percent attended non- 
public schools. CEO Horizon scholarship stu- 
dents enrolled in schools within the district 
received $3,600 annually for grades K-8, and 
$4,000 for grades 9-12. Students enrolled in a 
school outside the district were eligible for up to 
$2,000 for grades K-8 and $3,500 for grades 9- 
12 . 

Researchers at Mathematica Policy Research, 
Inc., and Harvard University’s Program on Edu- 
cation Policy and Governance released their 
findings of a study of San Antonio’s Horizon 
Program. During the 1998-1999 school year 
(the program’s first year), 700 of the 13,000 eli- 
gible students elected to leave Edgewood public 
schools for private schools. Notably, the Edge- 
wood Independent School District responded to 
this competition by instituting intradistrict pub- 
lic school choice and commissioning a 



$120,000 management study to improve its 
administrative efficiency. 

The 1999 Mathematica study found that the 
program did not lead to an exodus from the 
public schools, which would significantly drain 
the district’s budget. (Only 800 students left, 
reducing the budget by only 3.5 percent.) 

Nearly every scholarship applicant was accepted 
to his or her school of choice, refuting argu- 
ments that private schools cherry-pick the best 
students. The researchers reported later that 
year that Texas’s voucher program did not 
“cream” the best students out of the public 
school system for its program. Moreover, the 
multiyear study found that there was no signifi- 
cant academic or economic difference between 
the students who entered the Horizon program 
and those who remained in the public school 
system. 

Another evaluation of the Horizon Program’s 
first-year results found few statistically signifi- 
cant differences in quality between students in 
the program and those who remained in the 
Edgewood district, suggesting also that vouch- 
ers did not “cream” the best students from the 
public schools. The demographics of the stu- 
dents in the two groups were remarkable simi- 
lar: The difference in annual average income 
was only $51; mothers of voucher students had 
completed an average of 12 years of education, 
compared with 1 1 years for public school moth- 
ers; and 4 percent of Horizon mothers were 
receiving welfare, compared with 5 percent of 
public school mothers. The main difference 
between the groups was their attitude toward 
the importance of academic quality: 40 percent 
of Horizon parents chose academic quality as 
the “most important” factor in choosing a 
school, while only about 12 percent of parents 
whose children stayed in public schools cited 
that factor first.^^^ 

For 2000-2001, nearly 1,200 children partici- 
pating in the third year of the CEO Foundation’s 
voucher program in the Edgewood Independent 
School District opted to attend area private 
schools. The tuition vouchers were provided to 
1,858 students, of which 1,137 were new recip- 
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ients. The total represents a 28 percent increase 
over the 887 students who received scholar- 
ships the previous year. Of the students receiv- 
ing the vouchers, slightly more than half 
attended four schools, while the rest were 
enrolled in 52 other private schools in San 
Antonio. Christian Academy of San Antonio, a 
new school that opened near the Edgewood dis- 
trict in 2000, had the largest group of voucher 

students: 196 608 

Dallas, Fort Worth, and Houston became three 
of the 40 “partner cities” of the Children’s Schol- 
arship Fund (CSF) in 1998. The CSF, a $100 
million foundation, matches funds raised by 
residents of those cities to fund approximately 
3,150 private scholarships for low-income stu- 
dents (1,250 in Dallas, 500 in Fort Worth, and 
1,400 in Houston) to attend a school of choice. 
A computer-generated lottery determines who 
receives the minimum four-year scholarships for 
children entering kindergarten through 8th 
grade the following year.°^^ On April 22, 1999, 
the CSF announced the recipients: 900 recipi- 
ents were chosen from 17,761 applicants in 
Dallas; 491 recipients were chosen from 9,338 
applicants in Fort Worth; and 250 recipients 
were chosen from 19,187 applicants in Hous- 
ton. 

Developments in 2001 

Enrollment in the Horizon private scholarship 
program in Edgewood district has increased. As 
of January 2001, 1,353 students participate in 
the program and 673 students are on its waiting 
list. The Houston district announced that they 
would push for a larger school choice, plan this 

year.6i6 

Jeff Judson, president of the Texas Public Policy 
Foundation, announced in January that the 
organization, which has promoted vouchers and 
other school-choice proposals in Texas, would 
focus on charter schools instead as the primary 
vehicle for providing parents with school choice 
this session. 



Three choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislative session: 

1. H.B.1240 to authorize vouchers for poor- 
performing students in the largest school 
districts: Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, Aus- 
tin, Northside, and El Paso. Additionally, 
the statewide voucher program would pig- 
gyback on any federally funded voucher 
program. The bill stalled in committee. 

2. H.B. 2666 to create a statewide private 
school voucher program that also piggy- 
backs on any federally funded voucher pro- 
gram. The bill is stalled in committee. 

3. H.B. 2489 to authorize franchise tax credits 
for corporate contributions to non-profit 
groups that distribute private school vouch- 
ers. After strong opposition during a com- 
mittee hearing on ADril 14, the sponsor 
withdrew the bill.^^^ 

The House passed a bill in April that placed a 
moratorium on the creation of new charter 
schools and included additional regulations on 
established charters. H.B. 6 caps the number of 
charter schools statewide at 215. According to 
the Texas Public Policy Foundation, the onerous 
regulations associated with this legislation 
severely compromise the state charter school 
law. The governor allowed the bill to become 
law without his signature. Despite these new 
restrictions, the legislation will actually make it 
easier for universities to obtain charters. There 
will be no limit on the number of university-run 
charter schools. 

On May 17, 2001, the state Senate gave final 
approval to a bill that would allow universities 
to start charter schools. The measure proposed 
by state Senator Bivins takes charter-granting 
authority away from the state Board of Educa- 
tion. The total number of charters granted to 
anyone other than a higher education institution 
would be capped at 215.^^^ 

The state Board of Education renewed the con- 
tracts of the state’s original 18 charter schools 
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and extended the contracts from five years to 
ten to help the schools secure long-term financ- 
ing for buildings. 

Beginning July 1, 2001, public school districts 
will receive state funds to provide special educa- 
tion to preschool students enrolled in private 
schools. For the 4,436 private school students 
affected statewide, free special education is no 
longer guaranteed. However, school districts 
will be required to spend part of their federal 
funding on private school students; federal 
funds cover only about 10 percent of a district’s 
special education cost.^^^ 

Houston’s KIPP Academy boasts the highest 
passing rates on state assessments of any middle 
school in the city. In math, the KIPP students 
scored in the 81st percentile nationwide on the 
Standford-9 test.^^^ 

Standardized test scores increased at Theresa B. 
Lee Academy charter school after Principal Lor- 
ing Branch dismissed the school’s certified 
teachers. Last year, none of the students had 
passed the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills 
(TAAS), and the school was among the 10 worst 
performing public schools in the state. This 
year, 50 percent of the school’s students passed 
all the tests. 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Former Governor George W. Bush, a Republi- 
can, supported vouchers and charter schools. 
Governor Rick Perry, a Republican, was sworn 
in as governor after Governor Bush was elected 
U.S. President. Governor Perry strongly sup- 



ports strengthening and expanding the charter 
school system in Texas, as well as strengthening 
school choice. The House is controlled by Dem- 
ocrats; the Senate is controlled by Republicans. 

State Contacts 

Charter School Resource Center of Texas 

Patsy O’Neill, Executive Director 

40 NE Loop 410, Suite 408 

San Antonio, TX 78216 

Phone; (210) 348-7890 

Fax: (210) 348-7899 

E-mail: oneillp@texas.net 

CEO Austin 

Jane Kilgore, Program Administrator 
111 Congress Avenue, Suite 3000 
Austin, TX 78701 
Phone: (512) 472-0153 
Fax: (512)310-1688 
E-mail: austinceo@aol.com 

CEO San Antonio/Horizon Program 
Robert Aguirre, Managing Director 
Teresa Treat, Program Director 
8122 Datapoint Drive, Suite 804 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone: (210) 614-0037 
Fax: (210) 614-5730 
E-mail: tftreat@aol.com 

CEO Midland 
Andrea Catania, Chairman 
3000 Moss 
Midland, TX 79705 
Phone: (915) 697-5666 
Fax: (915) 683-1988 
E-mail: rba@onr.com 



615. Bess Keller, “Texas Legislature Places Restrictions on Chaner Schools,” Education Week, June 6, 2001. 

616. E-mail correspondence from Chris Patterson of the Texas Public Policy Foundation, April 19, 2001. 

617. Melanie Markley, “Private Schools Losing Funds for Special Ed. Kids,” Houston Chronicle, March 13, 2001. 

618. Center for Education Reform Newswire, May 2, 2001; see www.edreform.com. 

619. Ibid. 
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Children’s Education Fund 

Patricia J. Broyles, Executive Director 

Fran Sauls, Administrator 

P.O. Box 225748 

Dallas, TX 75214 

Phone: (972) 298-1811 

Fax: (972) 298-6369 

Web site: www.todayfoundation.org 

E-mail: today@todayfoundation.org 

Children’s Education Fund 
do Fourth Partner Fund 
601 Shelly Dr. 

Tyler, TX 75701 
Phone: (903) 509-1771 
Fax: (903) 509-1909 

Every Church a School Foundation 

A Choice for Every Child 

Martin Tyler Angell, Executive Director 

9805 Walnut Street, #C206 

Dallas, TX 75243 

Phone/Fax: (972) 699-3446 

E-mail: martinangell@mymail.net 

Free Market Foundation 

Kelly Shackelford, Executive Director 

Deborah Muse, Vice Chairman 

P.O. Box 740367 

Dallas, TX 75374 

Phone: (972) 423-8889 

Fax: (972) 680-9172 

Houston CEO Foundation 
Herb Butrum, Executive Director 
Stacy Bandfield, Administrator 
952 Echo Lane, Suite 350 
Houston, TX 77024 
Phone: (713) 722-7444 
Fax: (713) 722-7442 
Web site: www.hem.org/ceo 
E-mail: staceyb@hem.org 

National Center for Policy Analysis 

12655 North Central Expressway, Suite 720 

Dallas, TX 75243 

Phone: (972) 386-6272 

Fax: (972) 386-0924 

Web site: www.ncpa.org 



STAR Sponsorship Program 

Patty Myers, Executive Director 

Frances Hauss, Administrator 

316 Bailey Avenue, Suite 109 

Fort Worth, TX 76107 

Phone: (817) 332-8550 

Fax: (817) 332-8825 

E-mail: Starsponsorship@mailcity.com 

Texas Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Peggy Venable, Director 

1005 Congress Avenue, Suite 910 

Austin, TX 78701 

Phone: (512) 476-5905 

Fax: (512) 476-5906 

Web site: www.cse.org/cse 

E-mail: venable@cse.org 

Texas Coalition for Parental Choice 
in Education 
Pam Benson 

107 Ranch Road, 620 South, #34D 
Austin, TX 78734 
Phone: (512) 266-9012 
E-mail: jbarmadilo@aol.com 

Texas Education Agency 
Jim Nelson, Commissioner 
1701 North Congress Avenue 
Austin, TX 78701-1494 
Phone: (512) 463-9734 
Fax: (512) 463-9838 
Web site: www.tea.state.tx.us/ 

Texas Justice Foundation 
Allan Parker, President 
8122 Datapoint Drive, Suite 812 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone: (210) 614-7157 
Fax: (210) 614-6656 
Web site: www.txjf.org 
E-mail: aparker@stic.net 

Texas Public Policy Foundation 
Jeffrey M. Judson, President 
P.O. Box 40519 
San Antonio, TX 78229 
Phone:(210) 614-0080 
Fax: (210) 614-2649 
Web site: www.tppf.org 
E-mail: jmjudson@tppf.org 
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State Profile {UpdatedJuly 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1998 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 4 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 315 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 29th out of 50 states 

K~1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 475,832 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 769 

• Current expenditures: $2,052,118,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $4,313 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 22,664 

• Average salary: $36,049 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 21.0 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Utah 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


5% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


2% (2%) 


3% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


23% (23%) 


29% (28%) 


21% (18%) 


21% (19%) 


30% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


34% (31%) 


46% (41%) 


46% (42%) 


46% (38%) 


38% (33%) 


Below Basic 


(37%) 


38% (39%) 


31% (28%) 


31% (38%) 


30% (39%) 


30% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 9th out of 26 states 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

In 1991, Utah enacted a voluntary open enroll- 
ment program to allow students in participating 
school districts to transfer to schools in other 
participating districts. Funding would follow 
the student, and the balance of the student’s 
educational costs in the new district would be 
split between the sending and receiving dis- 
tricts. However, incentives to participate were 
lacking, and no district agreed to participate 
during the 1991-1992 school year. The law was 
amended in 1992 to make open enrollment 
mandatory as of September 1993. 

A survey conducted in 1997 by R. T. Nielsen for 
the Utah Coalition for Freedom in Education 
found that 79 percent of Utah voters support 
parental choice in education that includes pub- 
lic, private, and parochial schools. 

In 1997, a tuition tax credit proposal was 
defeated in the legislature. The bill offered state 
income tax credits to parents who chose to send 
their children to non-public schools. The 
amount would have been phased in over several 
years until the credit reached a value of $2,000 
per child. 

In 1998, the legislature approved a relatively 
weak charter school law under which any non- 
parochial school may apply to the state Board of 
Education for a charter. For conversion schools, 
the public school must show evidence of sup- 
port from two-thirds of its parents and certified 
teachers. On average, 75 percent of per-pupil 
funding would follow the child to the charter 
school. The law caps the number of three-year 
charters at eight. The Utah School Boards 
Association filed a lawsuit to give charter school 
oversight to local school districts. 

Another tax credit bill was introduced in 2000. 
H.B. 401, the Income Tax-Private Investment in 
Education Act sponsored by Representative 
John Swallow (R-Sandy), would provide a dol- 
lar-for-dollar tax credit to parents who transfer 
their children to private school. In addition, any 
taxpayer (individual or business) could contrib- 
ute to the tuition of a child in private school and 
receive the credit. The legislation also would 



allow taxpayers to receive a tax credit for contri- 
butions to private scholarship organizations that 
provide private school scholarships to low- 
income children. The program would be the 
first statewide school choice program of its kind 
in the nation. The legislature adjourned without 
fully considering the bill. 

A private organization, the Utah Children’s 
Scholarship Fund, announced in 2000 that it 
would raise money to provide private scholar- 
ships to low-income children to attend a private 
school of choice. The grants would cover par- 
tial, or in some cases full, tuition for students in 
grades K-12. Families on the federal free and 
reduced-price lunch program would be eligible. 
The scholarships would be usable at any private 
school in Utah.^^^ 

Philanthropist Sam Skaggs’ generous contribu- 
tions led to the creation of the Skaggs Catholic 
Center in the Salt Lake City suburb of Draper. 
The school’s waiting list soared last spring to 
1 ,700 students, about 70 percent of whom were 
not Catholic. 

An example of how charter schools can help 
children who may be falling behind to succeed 
is the Ute Tribe’s Utah River High School. The 
charter school serves mostly American Indian 
students, a group that usually ranks last on 
nearly every state indicator of educational suc- 
cess. Like most charter schools, the school oper- 
ates on a shoestring budget and serves low- 
income and underprivileged students. But its 
students are making steady progress in aca- 
demic achievement. 

Two bills were introduced before the Education 
Interim Committee in 2000. The first, spon- 
sored by Senator Howard Stephenson (R- 
Draper), would phase in 24 charter schools 
through 2003 and then lift the cap. The schools 
would receive additional funding. Currently, 
charter schools receive full state per-pupil fund- 
ing plus half the local tax dollars that traditional 
public schools receive; under this bill, the state 
would make up the other half of local funding. 
The second bill, sponsored by Senator Dave 
Steele (R-West Point), would allow the eight 



620. The Friedman-Blum Center’s Educational Freedom Report, No. 58, April 24, 1998. 

621. See Center for Education Reform Web site at www.edreformxomAaws/Utakhtm. 

622. E-mail correspondence from David Salisbury of the Sutherland Institute, March 2, 2000. 

623. John Gehring, “Heaven Sent,” The Teacher Magazine, August 2000. 

624. Ashley Estes, “Charting a New Course,” The Salt Lake Tribune, November 12, 2000. 
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charter schools to reapply every three years. The 
Utah School Boards Association opposed these 

bills.^25 



Developments in 2001 

Some lawmakers and business leaders are pro- 
moting a plan to help solve Utah’s projected 
education funding woes by sending thousands 
of students to private schools. The plan will 
allow the private sector to contribute funds to 
educate nearly half of the 100,000 new students 
expected in Utah by 2010. It is estimated that 
the state would need to spend $2 billion to hire 
4,000 teachers for these students and to build 
172 new schools. 



In January 2001, Children First Utah, in con- 
junction with Children First America, launched 
its $2 million statewide privately funded 
voucher program. The group expects to award 
scholarships to 200 low-income children to 
attend a school of choice in 2001-2002, 
increasing that number each year by 200 until 
the organization is offering 1,000 scholarships 
annually. The scholarships will provide up to 50 
percent of the tuition costs each year, up to a 
maximum of $1,600 per child. This became the 
80th private scholarship program in the coun- 



In a January 19 ruling, the Utah Supreme Court 
declared that charter schools are constitutional. 
The Utah School Boards Association had chal- 
lenged the 1998 law authorizing as many as 
eight charter schools to open in a three-year 
experiment with rigorous controls. The associa- 
tion acknowledged the state constitution gives 
the state school board the power to control and 
supervise the public education system. FIow- 
ever, it insisted that the board could control 
only one uniform system. The high court did 
not agree; the judges said that charter schools 
are permitted under a constitutional provision 
that allows the board to control “such other 
schools and programs that the Legislature may 
designate. 



Groups are lining up to vie for four new charter 
school slots that will be approved by the state 
Board of Education. The groups want to create 
schools with exacting curricula that encourage 
students to excel. Utah’s charter schools offer a 
focus on a specific area of study, such as science 
or art or special needs. The number of approved 
charters could grow even more next year, since 
the 2001 legislature gave school districts the 
right to authorize such schools in S.B. 169, 
signed by the governor on March 19. Groups 
that want to apply for a state Board of Education 
charter first must be turned down by one of the 
40 school districts.^^^ 

Three choice bills were introduced in the 2001 
legislative session: 

1. FI.B. 2498 to create an Education Certificate 
program, providing vouchers for students 
on the free and reduced-price lunch federal 
program. The amount of the voucher would 
be phased in and soon equal the per-pupil 
expenditure of each local district. A Flouse 
committee refused to consider the bill. 

2. FIJ.R. 561 to create a joint legislative sub- 
committee to study the issue of vouchers 
and tuition tax credits. The bill failed. 

3. FI.R. 138 to offer tax credits to cover private 
school tuition squeaked by a legislative 
committee and was on its way to a full 
Flouse vote when its sponsor. Representa- 
tive Swallow, pulled the proposal. “A policy 
change of this magnitude deserves to be 
fully debated and carefully considered,” 
stated Swallow. It was speculated that he 
pulled the bill because it did not have 
enough votes to pass.^^^ It would have pro- 
vided $1,500 in tax credits for a parent pay- 
ing a child’s tuition fees to a private school. 
The plan was intended to revitalize the edu- 
cational system by providing more choices 
for parents and by reducing the financial 
burden on public schools. Swallow plans to 
introduce the bill next year.^^^ 



625. “Action on Charter-Schools Delayed,” Utah Deseret News, November 17, 2000. 

626. Heather May, “Tax Credits Urged For Private Schools,” The Salt Lake Tribune, January 12, 2001. 

627. Phone conversation with David Salisbury, Children First Utah, January 15, 2001. 

628. Associated Press, “Charter Schools Are Ruled Constitutional,” Utah Deseret News, January 19, 2001. 

629. Marta Murvosh, “Groups Vying for New Charter School Slots,” The Salt Lake Tribune, April 8, 2001. 

630. See the National School Board Association at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

631. Jennifer Toomer-Cook, “Sponsor Yanks Private School Tax-Credit Bill,” Utah Deseret News, February 24, 
2001 . 
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Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Michael Leavitt, a Republican, favors 
choice within the public school system, includ- 
ing charter schools, but opposes private school 
choice. Republicans control both houses of the 
legislature. 

State Contacts 

Children First Utah 

David Salisbury, Executive Director 

11778 South Election Rd., Suite 240 

Draper, UT 84020 

Phone: (801) 208-8406 

Fax: (801) 569-8700 

Web site: www.childrenfirstutah.org 

E-mail: info@childrenfirstutah.org 



Sutherland Institute 

111 East 5600 South Street, Suite 208 

Murray, UT 84107 

Phone: (801) 281-2081 

Pax: (801) 281-2414 

Web site: www.sutherlandinstitute.org 

E-mail: sutherland@utah-inter.net 

Utah Education Punding Project 

Gordon Jones, Executive Director 

1 1778 South Election Rd., Suite 240-B 

Draper, UT 84020 

Phone: (801) 208-8440 

Pax: (801) 569-8700 

Web site: www.utaheducation.org 

E-mail: gsj ones@utaheducation.org 

Utah State Office of Education 

Pat O’Hara, Director of School Pinance 

250 East 500 South 

Salt Lake City, UT 84111 

Phone: (801) 538-7665 

Pax: (801) 538-7729 



632. Beth Dove, “School Tax Credit Bill Survives Committee,” Utah Education Funding Project, February 21, 
2001, see www.utaheducation.org/news. 
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State Profile (Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: Yes (Tuitioning law since 1869) 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 28th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001): 

• Public school enrollment: 105,980 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 358 

• Current expenditures: $769,980,000 

• Current per>pupil expenditure: $7,265 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5.1% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 8,549 

• Average salary: $38,651 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 12.4 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-12 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Vermont 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


N/A (6%) 


N/A (2%) 


3% (2%) 


4% (4%) 


3% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


N/A (23%) 


N/A (28%) 


20% (18%) 


23% (19%) 


31% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


N/A (31%) 


N/A (41%) 


44% (42%) 


45% (38%) 


36% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


N/A (39%) 


N/A (28%) 


33% (38%) 


28% (39%) 


30% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 7th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

Since 1869, Vermont has offered educational 
choice for students who reside in towns that do 
not have a public high school, are not a union 
high school district, and do not offer all elemen- 
tary grades. Tuition town students in grades 7- 
12 may attend an approved public or non-sec- 
tarian private school located in or outside the 
state. The town school boards pay their tuition 
expenses. If the student chooses an independent 
school, the voters of the district can decide 
whether to pay an amount equal to the state’s 
average union high school tuition, with parents 
required to make up the difference if this 
amount is below the actual tuition charged. 
Currently, about 5,000 students attend private 
schools under the program. 

For towns that have no elementary schools. Act 
271 of 1990 provides for similar tuitioning by 
school boards to both public and independent 
schools. Parents of these students do not have 
the legal right to have the tuition paid for their 
children to attend an independent school of 
choice, but it would be highly unusual for a 
school board to refuse a parent’s request. 

Towns were allowed to pay tuition at Catholic 
high schools until 1961, when the Vermont 
Supreme Court ruled that using public money 
to pay tuition at a parochial school violated the 
state constitution. 

In 1996, the school board of Chittenden, a 
tuition town, sought to pay the tuition of 14 stu- 
dents to Mt. St. Joseph Academy, a nearby Cath- 
olic high school. The state responded by 
withholding the town’s state education aid. The 
town filed a lawsuit (Chittenden Town School Dis- 
trict V. Vermont Department of Education) to force 
the state to release the aid. On June 27, 1997, 
Rutland County Superior Court Judge Alden 
Byran struck down Chittenden’s efforts to 
include religious schools as a tuitioning option. 
An appeal was filed in the Vermont Supreme 
Court in early July 1997. 

In 1997, a group of House members led by Rep- 
resentative Howard Crawford (R~Burke) spon- 
sored a bill to create Education Freedom 
Districts. Under H. 393, the voters in a school 
district essentially could design their own 
school system that included, for example, 
vouchers, charter schools, an exemption from 
teacher certification, subject matter exams for 
teachers, merit pay, termination of union dues 



check-offs, or privatization. No action was taken 
on the bill, which was resubmitted in 2000. 

The legislature passed a controversial Equal 
Education Opportunity Bill (Act 60) that allows 
the state to finance public education through a 
direct state property tax, the “local share” (an 
indirect state property tax), and other general 
fund revenues. Funds would be distributed to 
local districts. The Senate, by a vote of 18 to 12, 
passed an amendment to allow parents to use 
the state block grant (now $5,400 per pupil) to 
send their child to any approved non-sectarian 
school beginning in 2003. This provision was 
dropped at the insistence of House conferees. 

An identical amendment offered in 1998 by 
Senator Vincent Illuzzi (R-Essex, Orleans) was 
rejected by a vote of 12 to 17. 

In 1999, the new Chittenden school board 
voted 2 to 1 to stop funding the tuition of stu- 
dents at Mt. St. Joseph’s Academy. The Vermont 
Supreme Court ruled in Chittenden on June 11, 
1999, that school districts may not make tuition 
payments to sectarian schools “in the absence of 
adequate safeguards against the use of such 
funds for religious worship.” The ruling was 
based on the “compelled support” clause of the 
state constitution (Chapter I, Article 3). The 
U.S. Supreme Court declined to hear an appeal. 

A new private scholarship program, Vermont 
S.O.S., awarded 135 three-year scholarships to 
low-income students entering grades K-8 in fall 
1999. The scholarships cover 50 percent of 
tuition up to $2,000 a year. Students already 
attending private school at the time they 
received the scholarship would receive 25 per- 
cent of the scholarship annually. 

In 2000, the legislature enacted Act 150, which 
allows six students per public high school in 
2002-2003 (and 10 in 2003-2004) to transfer 
from their home district to another. Under the 
extremely small program, public high schools 
would be required to contract with at least one 
other public high school to create a “public high 
school choice region.” The bill gives the com- 
missioner of education the authority to exempt 
school districts if they meet certain criteria. The 
bill will affect very few children, since it 
involves only a handful of students per public 
high school and a district can opt out of the pro- 
gram for any plausible reason. 

The House rejected two proposals to study 
expanding school choice. An amendment to S. 
203, the “public school choice bill,” was 
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designed to circumvent the adverse court ruling 
on money going to religious schools. Although 
the justices in the Chittenden case suggested that 
there might be a way to provide public funding 
for some educational activities at religious 
schools, the amendment failed on a vote of 47 to 
76. Another amendment calling for a committee 
of parents, educators, business leaders, and law- 
makers to study charter schools was defeated 68 
to 67 

Developments in 2001 

Several parental choice bills have been intro- 
duced but not acted on: 

• H. 104 to allow the state block grant of 
$5,400 per pupil to follow students who 
change high schools under the Act 150 pro- 
gram. The bill never made it out of commit- 
tee. 

• H. 174 to authorize the state Board of Edu- 
cation to create up to 15 charter schools. 
The bill never made it out of committee. 

• H. 342 to allow taxpayers to take a 50 per- 
cent refundable income tax credit for donat- 
ing to a non-profit education assistance 
organization that provides scholarships to 
independent schools. The bill never made it 
out of committee. 

• H. 468 to create a tuition voucher program 
for three counties that includes faith-based 
schools. The bill died in committee. 

• Section 281 of the FY 2002 appropriations 
bill created a committee on charter schools 
that is to report to the legislature in Decem- 
ber 2001. Four of the members of the com- 
mittee will be appointed by the governor, 
who reportedly has stated his opposition to 
charter schools. 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Howard Dean, a Democrat, has said 
he is in favor of “empowering parents” to choose 
a public school of choice, but is opposed to 
parental choice for private or faith-based 
schools and charter schools. The House is con- 
trolled by Republicans; the Senate is controlled 
by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

Ethan Allen Institute 
John McClaughry, President 
4836 Kirby Mountain Road 
Concord, VT 05824 
Phone: (802) 695-1448 
Fax: (802) 695-1436 
Web site: www.ethanallen.org 

Vermonters for Better Education 
Libby Sternberg, Executive Director 
170 North Church Street 
Rutland, VT 05701 
Phone: (802) 773-3740 
E-mail: lstemberg@aol.com 

Vermonters for Educational Choice 
Jerry Smiley, President 
3343 River Road 
New Haven, VT 05472 
Phone: (802) 388-2133 

Vermont S.O.S. Fund 
Ruth Stokes, Executive Director 
2239 Oakhill Road 
Williston, VT 05495 
Phone: (802) 879-7460 
Fax: (802) 879-2550 
E-mail: vtsos@aol.com 

Vermont Independent Schools Association 
Web site: www.vtedresources.org 



633. E-mail correspondence from Libby Sternberg of Vermonters for Better Education, May 5 and 6, 2000. 

634. E-mail correspondence from John McClaughry of the Ethan Allen Institute, April 12, 2001. 

635. E-mail correspondence from John McClaughry of the Ethan Allen Institute, July 3, 2001. 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: No 

• Charter school law: Established 1998 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 1 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 30 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 44th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,149,818 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 1,815 

• Current expenditures: $7,270,506,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,323 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5.5% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 89,876 

• Average salary: $40,197 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 12.8 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Virginia 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


6 % ( 6 %) 


3 % ( 2 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


3 % ( 4 %) 


2 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


24 % ( 23 %) 


30 % ( 28 %) 


17 % ( 18 %) 


18 % ( 19 %) 


25 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


34 % ( 31 %) 


45 % ( 41 %) 


43 % ( 42 %) 


37 % ( 38 %) 


32 % ( 33 %) 


Below Basic 


( 37 %) 


36 % ( 39 %) 


22 % ( 28 %) 


38 % ( 38 %) 


42 % ( 39 %) 


41 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 12th out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

In 1991, the Secretary of Education asked the 
state Board of Education to study school choice 
developments around the country and evaluate 
the feasibility of implementing choice in Vir- 
ginia. A sample survey of Virginians conducted 
in conjunction with this study revealed broad 
support for the concept, and great support 
when the options included religious schools. 

When Governor George Allen, a Republican, 
took office in 1994, he showed a strong interest 
in education alternatives. His “Blue Ribbon 
Strike Force” Commission on Government 
Reform recommended that the state provide “all 
parents with maximum choice possible in the 
determination of the education of their chil- 
dren” and called for school choice to “increase 
the competitive behavior among schools and 
school districts.” 

The Governor’s Commission on Champion 
Schools examined primary and secondary edu- 
cation around the state and recommended 
numerous statewide education reforms to pro- 
mote higher academic standards and greater 
accountability. It also examined educational 
alternatives and noted that the “most discredited 
idea in economics is that a government monop- 
oly is the best way to deliver services.” The com- 
mission in 1994 called for a variety of choices, 
including charter schools, intradistrict and 
interdistrict choice, opportunity grants, and 
tuition tax credits, and it suggested vouchers for 
parents of students whose schools lose their 
accreditation. 

State Delegate Jay Katzen (R-31) introduced a 
bill in 1998 to study the feasibility of granting 
state or local tax credits for private school 
tuition payments and home instruction. The bill 
died in committee. 

After several attempts, the state finally passed 
charter school legislation in 1998. Charter 
schools, like traditional public schools, must 
adhere to most regulations covering operations, 
including curriculum standards and testing as 
well as requirements governing pupil-staff ratios 
and licensing. It stipulates that the schools must 
be a part of a local school division and approved 
by the local school board, with no appeals pro- 
cess. Charters were limited to two per school 
division until July 1, 2000, when up to 10 per- 



cent of a division’s total number of schools 
could be charters. 

Under the state’s new Standards of Accredita- 
tion for public schools advocated by then-Gov- 
emor Allen and approved in 1997, a public 
school will lose its accreditation if a sufficient 
number of students do not meet the state stan- 
dards for achievement. 

H.B. 1740 and its companion S.B. 866, the Vir- 
ginia Children’s Educational Opportunity 
(CEO) Act of 1999, were introduced on January 
13, 1999. Championed by the Virginia-based 
Family Foundation, the bill would phase in a 
tax credit of up to $500 for individuals or busi- 
nesses that make donations to organizations that 
give scholarships to low-income children in 
grades K-12. It also proposed a credit of 80 per- 
cent to 100 percent of education costs for par- 
ents of children in private, parochial, or home- 
schools and other public schools besides the 
child’s assigned school. These credits would be 
phased in over five years. The bill stalled in 
committee. 

Late in 1999, the Virginia Institute for Public 
Policy proposed a universal tuition tax credit 
plan. Parents would receive a dollar-for-dollar 
reduction in their state income tax liability for 
every dollar they spent on tuition, up to 50 per- 
cent of the state per-pupil expenditure or 80 
percent of private school tuition, whichever is 
less. If the student’s family fell below the federal 
poverty level, the full amount of the tuition 
would be allowable up to the maximum of 50 
percent of the public school per-pupil expendi- 
ture. Individuals who pay others’ tuition would 
be eligible to receive the same tax credit, and 
corporations would receive a 100 percent tax 
credit for money donated for scholarships. 

Following negotiations with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education in 1998, Virginia received a 
three -year federal grant to support charter 
school planning and implementation. Each 
charter could receive up to $100,000 for these 
efforts. 

The Virginia Children’s Educational Opportu- 
nity Act was reintroduced in modified form in 
both houses of the General Assembly in 2000. 
H.B. 68 would provide state tax credits of up to 
$2,500 for each child to defray the costs of qual- 
ifying educational expenses, including private 



636. See www.vachoice.home.mindspnng.com. 
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school tuition, textbooks, and tutoring. It also 
would provide up to a $550 tax credit for each 
home-schooled child and a $500 tax credit for 
donors to a scholarship fund — a “School 
Tuition Organization” — to benefit low-income 
families. On the opening day of the session, 
hundreds of supporters attended a rally to push 
the legislation. The bill failed to clear the House 
or Senate finance committees. 

In fall 2000, a new private scholarship program. 
Children First Virginia was begun by former 
Circuit City Stores CEO Rick Sharpo. It assists 
low-income students in Central Virginia and 
Richmond with scholarships of up to $2,000 
each for tution expenses at any school of choice. 

Virginia’s first charter school. Victory Academy, 
opened for 50 students in rural Gloucester 
County in fall 2000. With a class size of 10 and 
a highly structured academic program. Victory 
provides secondary students an opportunity to 
succeed. 

In fall 2000, U.S. Senate candidate George Allen 
reintroduced his campaign proposal for a 
$1,000 education tax credit. 

Governor James Gilmore, a Republican, 
reported that students had made double-digit 
gains on the Standard of Learning tests since the 
tests were first administered in 1998. The big- 
gest gains came in Algebra II scores for high 

school students, followed by history and social 
639 

science. 

The 2000 General Assembly amended a 1998 
law that gave local school boards the option of 
refusing charter school applications. As of Octo- 
ber, 41 school boards had voted to accept char- 
ter applications; 18 decided not to accept them, 
including Fairfax County in Northern Virginia. 
Some school board members protested the deci- 
sion, concerned over lack of public awareness of 
the option. 

In December 2000, the Alexandria school board 
voted unanimously to consider charter schools. 



making it one of three suburban districts in 
Northern Virginia to hear proposals for such 
schools. Neighboring Arlington County voted 4 
to 1 to reject charter school applications, stating 
that the county already offered parents a variety 
of options.^"^^ 



In late December, former U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation William Bennett announced the opening 
of a new company specializing in online educa- 
tion. The company, K12, plans to develop an 
online K-12 curriculum that allows students to 
study major subjects and take tests online, com- 
bined with some lesson workbooks. Based on 
tough standards and frequent testing, the school 
plans to market its online lessons to a variety of 
potential users, including parents of home- 
schooled children, charter schools in need of 
educational materials to supplement course 
work, students who need extra help, and 
schools wishing to add an online components to 
their curriculum. Bennett says his company 
offers “a back to basics approach. . .combining 
traditional learning and powerful technol- 



Developments in 2001 

As of January 2001, 76 school divisions had 
approved the concept of charter schools and are 
accepting applications. Two charter schools 
are now operating in the state (as of July 2001), 
and a third one is being planned.^"^^ 

Alexandria School Board Chairman Stephen 
Knealy stated that “charter schools are not the 
evil empire. In late June, Prince William 
County voted to accept charter school applica- 
tions. Falls Church, Loudoun, Stafford, and 
Fauquier Counties also have voted to consider 
charter schools. In Prince William County, a 
charter school could open for the 2002-2003 
year. The next step, proponents on the school 
board say, is to come up with an application 
process that vrill meet the standards of the 



637. Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation, The Friedman Report, Issue 3 (2000). 

638. R. H. Melton, “Allen Pledges Action of Education Tax Break,” The Washington Post, September 7, 2000. 

639. Vaishali Honawar, “Students Make Gains in Algebra, English,” The Washington Times, September 8, 2000. 

640. Emily Wax, “Alexandria Votes to Consider Charter Schools,” The Washington Post, December 21, 2000. 

641. Neil Irwin, “E-Schooling Firm Set to Open,” The Washington Post, December 28, 2000. 

642. Ibid. 

643. Phone conversation with Cheri Yecke, Virginia Deputy Secretary of Education, April 16, 2001. 

644. E-mail correspondence from Lil Tuttle of the Clare Boothe Luce Policy Institute, April 16, 2001. 
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board, which will have ultimate control over 
charter schools as well as public schools. 

In January, the Family Foundation organized a 
rally at the state Capitol to support proposed 
education tax credit legislation. FI.B.1961 pro- 
posed a $500 tax credit for low-income parents 
and parents who send their children to private 
schools. The bill would create an indirect 
tuition tax-credit plan for donors that give to 
organizations for scholarships of up to $3,100 
per child per year at a private school. Other bills 
offered direct tax credits to parents who sent 
their children to private schools, but those died 
in committee. 

In order to gain majority support in the Flouse 
Finance Committee, however, its sponsor 
amended the bill to delete direct parental tax 
credits and create a “scholarship only” tax credit 
program. The scholarship-only bill passed the 
Finance Committee on January 22, 2001, by a 
12 to 11 vote. Subsequent amendments adopted 
by the House were hostile to the tax credit, and 
the bill’s ^onsor withdrew the measure on Jan- 
uary 31.^"^ 

Two school choice bills were filed in 2001: 

1. H.B. 2498, the Education Certificate Act 
sponsored by Delegate William E Robinson, 
Jr. (D-90/Norfolk), a member of the Black 
Caucus. It would create a parental choice 
program to provide vouchers to low-income 
children in grades K-12 “to provide for 
equal opportunity of educational choices by 
making private education a feasible choice.” 
The bill was defeated in committee. 

2. H.J.R. 561, sponsored by Delegate Robert 
Marshall (R- 13/Manassas), would establish 
a joint subcommittee to study such choice 
as vouchers, tuition tax credits, and deduc- 
tions, and to report back to the governor 



and the 2003 legislature. The bill was tabled 
in the Rules Committee. 

Fall 2001 registration for William J. Bennett’s 
for-profit virtual school, K12, began in May 
2001. The school, currently registering students 
for grades K-2, v^ll expand by 2004 to offer a 
full academic course load to students in K- 
12 649 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor James Gilmore, a Republican, stated 
in 1999 that he would support any reform that 
would improve public education, one of his pri- 
orities as governor. He signed a charter school 
amendment in 2000 and has tried to strengthen 
the law on two occasions. He has no stated posi- 
tion on vouchers or tax credits. Republicans 
control both houses of the legislature. 

State Contacts 

Alexis de Tocqueville Institution 
1611 North Kent Street, Suite 901 
Arlington, VA 22209 
Phone: (703) 351-4969 
Fax: (703) 351-0090 
Web site: www.adti.net 

Children First Virginia 
Judy Baucom, Program Director 
P.O.Box 232 
Williston, VT 05495 
Phone: (802) 327-9504 
Fax: (804) 327-9505 

Clare Boothe Luce Policy Institute 
Michelle Easton, President 
112 Elden Street, Suite P 
Herndon, VA 22170 
Phone:(703) 318-0730 
Fax: (703) 318-8867 



645. Christina Samuels, “Board Weighs Next Step on Charter Schools,” The Washington Post, July 1, 2001. 

646. Phone conversation with Lil Tuttle, Education Director of the Clare Booth Luce Policy Institute, January 15, 
2001 . 

647. National School Board Association, see www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

648. E-mail correspondence from Lil Tuttle of the Clare Boothe Luce Policy Institute, April 17, 2001. 

649. Andrea Billups, “Bennett Offers Virtual School as Parent’s Alternative,” The Washington Times, May 29, 2001. 

650. Craig Timberg, “Earley Shifts on School Vouchers,” The Washington Post, July 4, 2001. 
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Family Foundation 

John Whitlock, President 

Martin Brown, Executive Vice Director 

Robyn Dejamette, Government Relations 

Director 

6767 Forest Hill Avenue, Suite 270 

Richmond, VA 23225 

Phone: (804) 330-8331 

Fax: (804) 330-8337 

Web Site: www.familyfoundation.org 

E-mail: vafamily@familyfoundation. org 

David W. Garland 
1322 Nottoway Avenue 
Richmond, VA 23227 
Phone: (804) 422-1760 
E-mail: dwgjd@mindspring.com 

Home School Legal Defense Association 

Doug Domenech, Executive Director 

P.O. Box 3000 

PurcelMle, VA 20134 

Phone: (540) 338-1835 

Fax: (540) 338-2733 

Web site: www.hslda.org 

K12 

Dr. William J. Bennett 
8000 Westpark Drive, Suite 500 
McLean, VA 22102 
Phone: (703) 748-4005; 

(866) 968-7512 
Fax: (703) 832-8872 
Web site: www.kl2.com 
E-Mail: info@kl2.com 

Landmark Legal Foundation 

Mark Levin, President 

Peter Hutchison, General Counsel 

457-B Carlisle Drive 

Herndon, VA 20170 

Phone: (703) 689-2370 

Fax: (703) 689-2373 

Lexington Institute 

Bob Holland, Senior Fellow 

Don Soifer, Vice President 

1655 North Fort Myer Drive, #325 

Arlington, VA 22209 

Phone: (703) 522-5828 

Fax: (703) 522-5837 

Web site: www.lexingtoninstitute.org 



National Right to Work Legal Defense 

Foundation 

8001 Braddock Road 

Springfield, VA 22160 

Phone: (703) 321-8510 

Fax: (703) 321-9613 

Web site: www.nrtw.org 

Office of the Secretary of Education 
200 North Ninth Street 
Ninth Street Office Building 
Richmond, VA 23212 
Phone: (804) 786-1151 
Fax: (804) 371-0154 

Parents and Students Supporting SOL 
Web site: www.Pass-SOL.org 

Rutherford Institute 

Ron Rissler, Legal Coordinator 

P.O. Box 7482 

Charlottesville, VA 22906-7482 
Phone: (804) 978-3888 
Fax: (804) 978-1789 
Web site: www.rutherford.org 

Thomas Jefferson Institute for Public Policy 

Michael Thompson, President 

9035 Golden Sunset Lane 

Springfield, VA 22153 

Phone: (703) 455-9447 

Fax: (703) 455-1531 

Lil Tuttle 

Clare Booth Luce Policy Institute 
Richmond, VA 
Phone: (804) 378-6076 
Fax: (804) 378-6076 
E-mail: tuttles@erols.com 

Virginia Department of Education 
Cheri Yecke, Deputy Secretary of Education 
P.O. Box 2120 
Richmond, VA 23218-2120 
Phone: (804) 780-7000/ 786-1151 
Web site: www.pen.K12.va.us 

Virginia Institute for Public Policy 
John Taylor, President 
20461 Tappahannock Place 
Potomac Falls, VA 20615-4791 
Phone: (703) 421-8635 
Fax: (703) 421-8631 
Web site: www.virginiainstitute.org 
E-mail: TrtimQuids@aol.com 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 20th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 1,020,357 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 2,066 

• Current expenditures: $6,743,203,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $6,609 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.8% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001 ) 

• Number of teachers: 50,951 

• Average salary: $42,101 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 20 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Washington 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


6 % ( 6 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


1 % ( 2 %) 


4 % ( 4 %) 


2 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


23 % ( 23 %) 


30 % ( 28 %) 


20 % ( 18 %) 


22 % ( 19 %) 


25 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


34 % ( 31 %) 


45 % ( 41 %) 


46 % ( 42 %) 


41 % ( 38 %) 


34 % ( 33 %) 


Beiov/ Basic 


( 37 %) 


37 % ( 39 %) 


23 % ( 28 %) 


33 % ( 38 %) 


33 % ( 39 %) 


39 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): 1st out of 24 states and the District of Columbia 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): N/A 
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Background 

Washington offers post-secondary enrollment 
options to allow 11th and 12 th grade students 
to take courses, free of charge, for high school 
or college credit at community or technical col- 
leges. Students enrolled in a private school or in 
home schooling also may take advantage of this 
option. 

The state has been in the spotlight since 1997, 
when Attorney General Christine Gregoire filed 
a lawsuit against the Washington Education 
Association (WEA). The suit charged that the 
WEA had committed multiple violations of 
campaign finance law in the 1996 campaign to 
oppose statewide charter school and voucher 
initiatives. 

Among the violations were the failure to cor- 
rectly report hundreds of thousands of dollars 
in campaign contributions and concealing the 
fact that the NEA employed highly paid political 
operatives and funneled $410,000 through the 
WEA to oppose the 1996 ballot initiatives on 
charter schools and vouchers. For these viola- 
tions, the WEA and some officials were fined 
more than $108,300 and the union was ordered 
to return a share of a $330,000 repayment to 
each member. 

One charge that was not addressed was that the 
WEA’s actions had violated Washington State’s 
“paycheck protection” statute requiring annual 
vmtten authorization before a payroll deduction 
can be diverted for political contributions. 
Instead, the Attorney General prepared guide- 
lines interpreting the paycheck protection stat- 
ute so as not to apply to labor organizations 
using general dues for election campaign contri- 
butions. 

These permissive guidelines helped the ailing 
union. Contributions to the WEA’s political 
action committee had dropped off dramatically 
after the violations came to light: The union 
reported that more than 85 percent of the state’s 
public school teachers refused to contribute to 
the PAG. The guidelines now allow the WEA to 
supplement PAG contribution losses with man- 
datory dues from its members. 

The Evergreen Freedom Foundation and Teach- 
ers for a Responsible Union filed a lawsuit 



charging the WEA had violated the paycheck 
protection law by diverting employee payroll 
deductions to political campaigns without 
members’ permission. The lawsuit claimed that 
the union’s political activities were so extensive 
that it had violated public disclosure laws gov- 
erning PACs. In August 1999, a lower court 
ruled that, although the WEA had spent more 
money on campaigns than nearly all PAGs, it 
was not obligated to disclose its financial activ- 
ity as a political action committee. The decision 
was appealed by the foundation and the teach- 
ers. 

After 32 months of motions, court appearances, 
and depositions, the WEA agreed in 2000 to 
drop its counterclaim lawsuit against the Ever- 
green Freedom Foundation. Meanwhile, 
state Attorney General Gregoire filed suit against 
the union for illegally using agency fees for 
political purposes. The maximum penalty is 
$10,000 per infraction — which brings the total 
fine to nearly $42 million.^^^ 

While admitting it had violated the law, the 
WEA blamed its actions on “technical account- 
ing errors.” The state Public Disclosure Gom- 
mission turned the case over to the Attorney 
General because the commission did not feel its 
penalty authority ($2,500) was sufficient given 
the size of the violation.^^^ 

The legislature held a hearing on H.B. 2019 and 
its companion S.B. 7901, which authorize the 
creation of charter schools, at the end of the 
1998 session. Both bills died in committee 
despite broad support from the governor, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, a majority 
of House Democrats, and a majority of House 
and Senate Republicans. Not one of the nine 
Democrats on the Senate Ways and Means 
Gommittee voted to send the bill to the floor. 

Gharter school supporters in the legislature 
introduced a bill (H.B. 2415) in 2000 with new 
backing by Senator Julia Patterson (D). It would 
allow for the creation of 20 charter schools in 
districts with public school enrollments above 
2,000. The charters would have fiscal and legal 
autonomy; they would receive 75 percent to 
100 percent of a school’s per-pupil funding, 



651. Atlas Economic Research Foundation, Highlights, Summer 2000. 
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access to start-up grants, and local and state 
matching funds for facilities. 

Under a procedural rule of the legislature, how- 
ever, all bills had to pass either the House or 
Senate by 5:00 p.m. on February 15, 2000. 
Although the charter bill had been on the floor 
calendar for several days, it was not brought up 
for a vote. Thus, for the seventh consecutive 
year, the legislature failed to pass a charter 
school law. In response, the campaign for char- 
ters collected over 300,000 signatures to place 
the issue on the November 2000 ballot. The ini- 
tiative was virtually identical to H.B. 2415, 
except that it authorized up to 20 charters a year 
for four years. 

In October 2000, the state Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction reported that only 
23 percent of 4th graders had met the standards 
in the reading, writing, listening, and math por- 
tions of the Washington Assessment of Student 
Learning (WASL). These appalling test results 
raise questions about how many students will 
meet the higher academic standards for high 
schoolers, who will be required to pass the 10th 
grade WASL to graduate in 2008.^^^ 

Billionaire Microsoft co-founder Paul Allen 
entered the campaign to bring charter schools to 
Washington State through ballot Initiative 729. 
He promised financial support and hired a pub- 
lic relations firm to manage signature gathering 
for the initiative. He also promised major finan- 
cial support once the initiative qualified for the 
ballot. Allen announced that he would donate 
$200,000 to another initiative. Initiative 728, 
which sought to increase funding for education 
in order to help raise student achievement, 
especially by lowering class size.^^^ 

As of November 2000, a wide range of newspa- 
pers had endorsed Initiative 729, including the 
Seattle Times, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Tacoma 
News Tribune, Spokane Spokesman-Review, Van- 
couver Columbian, Olympia Olympian, Wenatchee 
World, Walla Walla Union Bulletin, and Seattle 
Weekly. In addition, the initiative enjoyed bipar- 
tisan support from the co-speakers of the state 
House of Representatives, Frank Chopp (D) and 



Clyde Ballard (R). The initiative suffered a nar- 
row defeat in the November ballot: 52 percent 
to 48 percent. 

Despite that defeat, school choice advocates 
found the election results encouraging. In 1996, 
the charter school initiative won only 36 per- 
cent of the vote, and it did not win 40 percent of 
the votes in a single county. In 2000, the initia- 
tive won over 1 million votes, actually winning 
in several counties, and came very close to the 
50 percent it needed for approval. Advocates 
hope to continue to educate the public about 
the benefits of charter schools and public school 
choice.^^^ In contrast. Initiative 728 passed 
with 72 percent of the vote, directing money 
from state budget surpluses back to the locali- 
ties where school boards can use it to reduce 
class size, add learning opportunities outside 
the traditional school day, and fund other speci- 
fied purposes.^^^ 

Seattle became one of the 40 “partner cities” of 
the Children’s Scholarship Fund (CSF) in 1998. 
The CSF is a $100 million foundation under- 
written by entrepreneurs Ted Forstmann and 
John Walton. It matches money raised by Seat- 
tle residents to fund approximately 250 private 
scholarships for low-income students to attend 
a school of choice. The scholarships were 
awarded for a minimum of four years to chil- 
dren in grades K-8 the following year.^^® On 
April 22, 1999, the CSF announced the recipi- 
ents, who were selected randomly by computer- 
generated lottery. In Seattle and Tacoma, 250 
scholarship recipients were chosen from 8,259 
applicants. 

Developments in 2001 

The Urban League of Metropolitan Seattle is 
planning a high school for high-achieving 
minority students who want to go to a four-year 
college. Kurt Lauer, a teacher at Cooper Ele- 
mentary, who is trying to persuade the district 
to open innovative schools, has asked for per- 
mission to open a middle school similar to the 
KIPP Academies in Texas and New York. At 
KIPP Academies, once low-performing, low- 



654. Keith Ervin, “Only 1 in 4 Pass Entire 4th Grade State Test,” The Seattle Times, October 24, 2000. 

655. Linda Shaw, “Paul Allen Pushes Charter Schools,” The Seattle Times, May 25, 2000. 

656. E-mail correspondence from Jim Spady of the Education Excellence Coalition, November 13, 2000. 

657. Staff Report, “Voters Deliver Verdict on Host of State Ballot Questions,” Education Week, November 8, 2000. 

658. See Children’s Scholarship Fund Web site at www.scholarshipfund.org. 
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income students are now achieving very high 
scores on standardized tests. 

The Children First Educational Foundation of 
Whatcom County is gearing for a second round 
of partial tuition scholarship awards to children 
who want to attend private school but cannot 
afford the tuition. The scholarships, financed 
largely by a local retired software services com- 
pany owner, are based on family income. Last 
year, the foundation paid about 90 percent of 
tuition expenses for nine children. This year, it 
plans to award smaller amounts of money in 
order to give scholarships to more children. 

Three parental choice bills were introduced in 
2001 : 

1. S.B. 5337 to authorize vouchers, or oppor- 
tunity scholarships, worth up to $4,000 for 
students in low-performing schools to 
attend a private school or another public 
school in the same district. The bill did not 
receive a hearing before the cut-off date and 

O 1 

died in committee. 

2. S.B. 5666 to create the Student Improve- 
ment Tuition Scholarship Program, which 
would allow any child experiencing aca- 
demic or behavioral difficulties in a public 
school to receive a voucher to attend any 
private school approved by the state Board 
of Education. The bill died in committee 
but may be reconsidered in 2002. 

3. The Senate rejected efforts to attach a 
voucher amendment to a school reform bill 
during consideration of the measure. The 
amendment would have authorized $4,000 
taxpayer-financed vouchers to go to stu- 
dents who attend- schools that perform 
poorly for three consecutive years. 



Angered by state education plans, about 5,000 
teachers in Seattle and three suburban districts 
staged a one-day walkout in May, effectively 
shutting down classes for 70,000 students. Iron- 
ically, the president of the Seattle Education 
Association, John Dunn, claimed “we’re doing 
this because every day our students are being 
shortchanged.” The teachers were protesting the 
amount of money set aside for education in state 
budget proposals. In November 2000, Wash- 
ington voters approved an education initiative 
mandating annual cost-of-living raises for 
school employees. But the spending plans pro- 
vided raises only for school employees paid by 
the state, leaving school districts to cover the 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Gary Locke, a Democrat, supports 
charter schools. The Senate is controlled by 
Democrats. Power is shared in the House 
because of a 49 to 49 tie. 

State Contacts 

Children First of Whatcom County 

Bob Warshawer, President 

1225 E. Sunset Dr., Suite 832 

Bellingham, WA 98226 

Phone: (360) 733-0925 

Web site: www.schoolchoice.news.org 

E-mail: warshawer@nas.com 

Children’s Scholarship Fund, Seattle-Tacoma 

Bob Hurlbut, Administrator 

1401 East Jefferson, Suite 300 

Seattle, WA 98122 

Phone: (206) 329-7305 

Fax: (206) 329-7415 



659. Linda Shaw, “Charter Advocated Push for Innovation,” The Seattle Times, January 21, 2001. 

660. School Choice News, January 28, 2001; see www.schoolchoicenews.org. 

661. E-mail correspondence from Jim Spady of the Education Excellence Coalition, April 11, 2001. 

662. Associated Press, “Seattle Teachers Stage Walkout,” The Arizona Republic, May 2, 2001. 
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Education Excellence Coalition 
Jim and Fawn Spady 
4426 2nd Avenue, NE 
Seattle, WA 98105-6191 
Phone; (206) 634-0589 
Fax; (206) 633-3561 
E-mail; JimSpady@aol.com 

Evergreen Freedom Foundation 
Bob Williams, President 
P.O. Box 552 
Olympia, WA 98507 
Phone; (360) 956-3482 
Fax; (360) 352-1874 
Web site; www.effwa.org 
E-mail; effwa@effwa.org 

Washington Citizens for a Sound Economy 

Gary Strannigan 

2722 Colby Ave., Suite 603 

Everett, WA 98201 

Phone; (425) 257-9156 

E-mail; gstrannigan@cse.org 

Washington Federation of Independent 

Schools 

Daniel Sherman 

P.O. Box 369 



DuPont, WA 98327-0369 
Phone; (253) 912-5808 
Fax; (253) 912-5809 
Web site; www.WFIS.org 

Washington Institute Foundation 
Dick Derham, President 
4025 Delridge Way, SW, Suite 210 
Seattle, WA 98106 
Phone; (206) 937-9691 
Fax; (206) 938-6313 
Web site; www.wips.org 
E-mail; wif@wips.org 

Washington Office of Superintendent 

of Public Instruction 

Old Capitol Building 

P.O. Box 47200 

Olympia, WA 98504 

Phone; (360) 753-6738 

Web site; www.ospi.wednet.edu/ 

Washington Research Council 
Richard S. Davis, President 
1085 Washington Street, Suite 406 
Seattle, WA 98104 
Phone; (206) 467-7088 
Fax; (206) 467-6957 
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State Profile {UpdatedJuly 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (Intradistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: No 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 49th out of 50 states 

K-1 2 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001 ) 

• Public school enrollment: 285,785 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 816 

• Current expenditures: $2,491,417,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,718 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 9.4% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-1 2 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 20,791 

• Average salary: $35,765 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.7 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
West yirginia 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


6 % ( 6 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


1 % ( 2 %) 


4 % ( 4 %) 


2 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


23 % ( 23 %) 


30 % ( 28 %) 


20 % ( 18 %) 


22 % ( 19 %) 


25 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


34 % ( 31 %) 


45 % ( 41 %) 


46 % ( 42 %) 


41 % ( 38 %) 


34 % ( 33 %) 


Below Basic 


( 37 %) 


37 % ( 39 %) 


23 % ( 28 %) 


33 % ( 38 %) 


33 % ( 39 %) 


39 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 20th out of 26 states 
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WEST VIRGINIA 



School Choice 2001 



Background 

West Virginia has no charter school programs 
and offers only limited public school choice. 
Students can transfer to a school of choice 
within the district. In 1998, a bill (H.B. 4403) 
was introduced to authorize a tax credit of up to 
$1,000 for parents or legal guardians who pay 
tuition to send their children to private school. 
The bill died in committee. 

A bill introduced in the 1999 and 2000 sessions 
also proposed tuition tax credits of up to 
$1,000. H.B. 2824 would permit a credit of up 
to 50 percent of expenses (not to exceed 
$1,000) for costs such as tutoring, computer 
purchases, school uniforms, or textbooks. The 
bills both died in House committee. 

Developments in 2001 

No developments were reported. 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Bob Wise, a Democrat, opposes 
school choice and vouchers. He has no plans to 
initiate a charter school program. Both Houses 
of the legislature are controlled by Democrats. 

State Contacts 

CPR for the Family 

do Mary Ann Rohr 

Route 1, Box 103 

Walker, WV 26180 

Phone: (304) 489-2132 

Web site: www.eurekanet.com/~cpr/ 

West Virginia Department of Education 

1900 Kanawha Boulevard East 

Charleston, WV 25305 

Phone: (304) 558-2546 

Fax: (304) 558-1613 

Web site: www.wvde.state.wv.us/ 



663. See the National School Board Association at v^v^v^.nsha.org/novovichers. 
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state Profile (Updated July 2001 ) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Statewide (Interdistrict/Mandatory) 

• Charter school law: Established 1993, amended 1997 

Strength of law: Strong 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 95 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 7,210 

• Publicly funded school choice: Yes (Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, since 1990) 

• Privately funded private school choice: Yes 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 3rd out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001): 

• Public school enrollment: 881,330 

• Number of schools (1999-1999): 2,109 

• Current expenditures: $7,268,796,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $8,248 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 5.7% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card and ratings 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 58,224 

• Average salary: $41,646 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 15.1 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Wisconsin 
Student 
Performance 


(National) 

2000 

Reading 


State (National) 
1998 
Reading 


State (National) 
1996 
Math 


State (National) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


( 8 %) 


6 % ( 6 %) 


2 % ( 2 %) 


3 % ( 2 %) 


5 % ( 4 %) 


4 % ( 3 %) 


Proficient 


( 24 %) 


28 % ( 23 %) 


31 % ( 28 %) 


24 % ( 18 %) 


27 % ( 19 %) 


35 % ( 24 %) 


Basic 


( 31 %) 


38 % ( 31 %) 


46 % ( 41 %) 


47 % ( 42 %) 


43 % ( 38 %) 


34 % ( 33 %) 


Below Basic 


( 37 %) 


28 % ( 39 %) 


21 % ( 28 %) 


26 % ( 38 %) 


25 % ( 39 %) 


27 % ( 40 %) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 1st out of 26 states 
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School Choice 2001 



Background 

In April 1990, Governor Tommy Thompson, a 
Republican, signed legislation spearheaded by 
State Representative Annette “Polly” Williams 
(D-Milwaukee) to give low-income Milwaukee 
parents the opportunity to send their children 
to a private or religious school of choice. The 
Milwaukee plan offers this alternative to families 
whose incomes are at or below 1.75 percent of 
the poverty level. The vouchers are limited to 15 
percent of the district public school enrollment 
(a maximum of about 15,000 scholarships a 
year). Recipients are selected by lottery. In 
1999-2000, the plan provided more than 8,000 
students with scholarships of up to $5,000 each 
that enabled them to attend 91 private or reli- 
gious schools of choice. After surviving a gruel- 
ing round of constitutional challenges, 
participation in the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program has expanded every year since its 
inception. 

The first five annual evaluations (1991-1995) of 
the Milwaukee choice program were conducted 
for the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc- 
tion by John F. Witte, a professor of political 
science at the University of Wisconsin in Madi- 
son. His survey revealed high levels of parent 
and student satisfaction with the program as 
well as increased parental involvement at partic- 
ipating schools and improved discipline and 
attendance. But because Witte had compared 
the children in the choice program with the 
general student population of Milwaukee rather 
than with children from similar socioeconomic 
backgrounds, he initially found no rise in aca- 
demic test scores for choice students and stated 
that no firm conclusion could be drawn from 
the results. 

However, nearly all parents with children par- 
ticipating in the program reported that their 



children were improving academically, their 
attitudes toward school had improved, and they 
planned to stick with the schools they had cho- 
sen. Witte released his data for peer review 
after the fifth-year evaluation. A secondary anal- 
ysis of his data, which compared students in the 
choice program to those who had applied but 
were randomly rejected, showed significant 
improvements in academic achievement. This 
analysis was conducted by Paul Peterson of the 
John F. Kennedy School of Government, the 
Department of Government at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Jay Greene of the Center for Public Pol- 
icy at the University of Houston. 

Their study found that the reading scores of stu- 
dents in their third and fourth years in the Mil- 
waukee choice program were, on average, three 
to five percentile points higher, and math scores 
were five to 12 percentile points higher, than 
those of students who were unable to get a 
scholarship. The significance of these results 
led the researchers to conclude that “If similar 
success could be achieved for all minority stu- 
dents nationwide, it could close the gap separat- 
ing white and minority test scores by 
somewhere between one-third and more than 
one-half.”®^® 



A later study by Cecilia Rouse of Princeton Uni- 
versity also found that the Milwaukee choice 
program significantly increased the mathemati- 
cal achievement of students who participated in 
the program. 



After conducting follow-up research, Witte 
endorsed the voucher program in a book 
released in early 2000.^^^ 



Governor Thompson proposed an expansion of 
the choice program in his fiscal 1995-1997 
budget and included religious schools in the 
range of schools from which parents could 



664. For copies of annual evaluations of the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, contact the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, PO. Box 7841, Madison, W1 53707-7841, (608) 266-1771. 

665. Jay P Greene and Paul E. Peterson, “The Effectiveness of School Choice in Milwaukee: A Secondary Analysis 
of Data from the Program’s Evaluation,” American Political Science Association Panel on the Political Analysis 
of Urban School Systems, August- September 1996. See also Jay P Greene, Paul E. Peterson, and Jiangtao Du, 
“School Choice in Milwaukee: A Randomized Experiment,” in Paul E. Peterson and Bryan Hassel, eds.. Learn- 
ing from School Choice (Washington, D.C: Brookings Institution, 1998). 

666. Greene and Peterson, “The Effectiveness of School Choice in Milwaukee: A Secondary Analysis of Data from 
the Program^ Evaluation,” p. 4. 

667. Cecilia E. Rouse, “Private School Vouchers and Student Achievement: An Evaluation of the Milwaukee Paren- 
tal Choice Program,” Department of Economics, Princeton University, December 1996. 

668. Joe Williams, “Ex-Milwaukee Evaluator Endorses School Choice,” The Sunday Journal Sentinel, January 9, 

2000, p. 1. 
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choose. On July 26, 1995, the governor signed 
the expanded program into law. The major pro- 
visions of Wisconsin’s expanded choice pro- 
gram are as follows 

• Eligibility is limited to Milwaukee families 
with incomes at or below 175 percent of the 
federal poverty level. An estimated 65,000 
to 70,000 children are eligible under this 
guideline. 

• Participation is limited to 15 percent of 
enrollment in the MPS system, or about 
15,700 students. In the original program, 
participation was limited to 1.0 percent of 
MPS enrollment; which was increased to 
1.5 percent in 1993. The legislature 
approved expanding the program to include 
up to 7,250 students in the first year. 

• Students may attend any participating pri- 
vate K-12 school in Milwaukee, including 
religious schools. For the 1999-2000 
school year, the voucher amount is set at 
$5,106 per student or the school’s cost per 
student, whichever is less. Private schools in 
the program are paid for operating costs 
and debt service. 

• As payment, the state issues a check made 
payable to the school and the parent or 
guardian of a participating student, and 
mails it to the private school; the check is 
then endorsed by the parent and used by 
the school for that student’s expenses. 

From fall 1995 until mid-1998, the education 
establishment and its allies prevented Milwau- 
kee’s low-income children from taking advan- 
tage of the expanded choice program. The 
American Civil Liberties Union and Wisconsin’s 
NEA affiliate joined the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
to challenge the program’s constitutionality in 
court. In August 1995, the court temporarily 
blocked implementation of the program. 

The 1995 injunction came as approximately 
2,000 newly eligible students were to begin 
classes at religious schools. The day the injunc- 
tion was handed down, parents and supporters 
launched a campaign to raise the funds to 
enable these students to stay in school. By mid- 
September, they had raised about $2 million. 
Hundreds of contributions from individuals and 
employers were matched by a $1 million grant 



from the Lynde and Harry Bradley Foundation. 
With the in-kind contributions from schools 
and personal sacrifices made by parents, nearly 
all the children who had enrolled in the 
expanded Milwaukee program were able to stay 
in their school of choice. 

Under the leadership of Parents Advancing Val- 
ues in Education (PAVE), millions more were 
raised to support the children for the 1996- 
1997 and 1997-1998 school years. As a result, 
while litigation proceeded, the number of low- 
income children benefiting from school choice 
increased to about 6,000. This included about 
1,500 students at non-sectarian schools in the 
tax-supported program and about 4,500 stu- 
dents with PAVE scholarships, most of whom 
attended religious schools. 

The 1995 injunction was the first step in a pro- 
tracted legal battle over the expanded choice 
program that did not end until 1998. In a his- 
toric 4 to 2 ruling on June 10, 1998, the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court sustained all aspects of 
the Wisconsin expanded choice program, hold- 
ing that it complied with the U.S. Constitution 
and the state constitution. The court found that 
the program does not violate the separation 
clauses because it is neutral between religious 
and secular options, and parents or children 
direct the funds. The court also ruled that the 
program does not violate the state constitution 
because it operates primarily to the benefit of 
children, not the religious schools. The court 
dismissed NAACP claims that the program 
would segregate Milwaukee students. Students 
who were eligible in 1995 but who enrolled in 
private schools using PAVE scholarships were 
still eligible for the program. 

The decision weakened allegations by oppo- 
nents of school choice that the program violates 
the Establishment Clause of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Citing a 1971 U.S. Supreme Court ruling, 
the Wisconsin court’s majority opinion, written 
by Justice Donald W. Steinmetz, stated that, 
“The simplistic argument that every form of 
financial aid to church-sponsored activity vio- 
lates the Religion Clauses was rejected long 
ago.” Moreover, “Not one cent flows from the 
state to a sectarian private school under the 
[plan] except as a result of the necessary and 
intervening choices of individual parents.” The 
one-paragraph dissenting opinion addressed 



669. From information provided by American Education Reform Council, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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only the state constitution’s religious establish- 
ment provision. The First Amendment issue was 
settled by a vote of 4 to 0 in favor of choice. 
Opponents appealed this decision to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which decided not to review 
the case on November 11, 1998, effectively 
upholding the Milwaukee choice program as 
constitutional. 

The momentum for educational reform in Wis- 
consin received a boost in 1997 when the legis- 
lature approved Governor Thompson’s plan to 
expand and strengthen the charter school law. 
The most significant change affects Milwaukee, 
where charter schools operate independently of 
affiliation or approval of the city’s public school 
system. Chartering authority has been extended 
to the city of Milwaukee, the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee Area 
Technical College. The expanded charter pro- 
gram began modestly in 1998-1999 with two 
schools operating under a City of Milwaukee 
charter. Since then, many schools have shown 
an interest in participating, including some 
seeking charters from the University of Wiscon- 
sin-Milwaukee. 

Meanwhile, a report by the Greater Milwaukee 
Education Trust, released on February 16, 

1998, found that even though spending in the 
Milwaukee public school system had increased 
by 66 percent over the past 10 years, there had 
been no improvement in graduation rates, 
attendance rates, or the overall grade-point 
average during that period. 

In the 1999 Milwaukee School Board elections, 
touted by the Milwaukee Teachers Education 
Association as a referendum on school choice, 
all five union-supported candidates (including 
three incumbents) were defeated. 

More than 8,000 choice students attended 
almost 100 parochial and private schools in 
1999 thanks to the voucher program and the 
public’s desire for choice. An October 1999 poll 
of 800 people in the Milwaukee area conducted 
by the Milwaukee Journal Sentinel found that 60 
percent supported the private school voucher 
program. The strongest support for the current 



choice programs was found among African- 
Americans and Hispanics (74 percent and 77 
percent, respectively). Among people with 
incomes of less than $11,000 a year, 81 percent 
supported the current school choice programs. 

In 2000, the official evaluator of the Milwaukee 
school choice program, John Witte endorsed 
the Milwaukee choice program in a book enti- 
tled The Market Approach to Education: An Analy- 
sis oj America's First Voucher Program, saying that 
choice can be a “useful tool to aid low-income 
families. 

A report by the state’s Legislative Audit Bureau 
noted that, despite fears of “creaming” and seg- 
regation, school choice programs serve student 
populations that are identical to that of the Mil- 
waukee public school system itself. Addition- 
ally, it found that most of the schools 
participating in the Milwaukee choice program 
provided high-quality academic programs and 

tests.^^2 

Nearly half the schools participating in Milwau- 
kee’s private school choice program returned 
some money to the state in 1999-2000. In two 
cases, they returned more than $100,000 each 
because they could not spend the $4,894 sti- 
pend they were given to educate each student. 
Audits filed with the state Department of Public 
Instruction showed that 39 of 82 schools that 
had choice students during that school year 
spent less than $4,894 per student, resulting in 
return payments of nearly $1.2 million to the 
state. In contrast, the Milwaukee public schools’ 
budget for 2000-2001 allotted about $9,500 to 
educate each student. 

Racial integration in private schools increased 
after a 1998 Wisconsin Supreme Court decision 
adding religious schools to the Milwaukee 
Parental Choice Program, according to a study 
by Marquette University’s Institute for the 
Transformation of Learning. The study analyzed 
public and private school enrollment in 1999- 
2000, the second year that religious schools 
were able to participate in the choice pro- 



670. The Blum Center’s Educational Freedom Report, No. 57, March 20, 1998. 

671. Williams, “Ex-Milwaukee Evaluator Endorses School Choice.” 

672. See www.legis.state.wlusAab/windex.htm. 

673. Joe Williams, “Half of Choice Schools Spend Less than State Allots,” The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, May 21, 
2000 . 
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Wisconsin state law allows Milwaukee public 
schools to refuse to accept students based on 
poor attendance, previous expulsion on the 
basis of discipline records, academic achieve- 
ment, interviews, or written applications. In 
Milwaukee, 37 percent of public schools use 
these selective admissions requirements. Mil- 
waukee voucher schools are not allowed to use 
the same criteria in their selection process. 

In fall 2000, a dispute erupted between the state 
education department and a group of private 
Milwaukee schools over voucher payments. 
Problems arose shortly after the start of the 
school year, when the department threatened to 
withhold payments for 13 private schools par- 
ticipating in the voucher program. At issue is 
whether private school operators must meet the 
department’s definition of a private school 
before receiving tuition payments for enrolling 
public school students. In particular, state edu- 
cation officials questioned whether private 
schools that serve only kindergartners or pre- 
kindergartners should receive funding. The 
department softened its stance only after a law- 
yer hired by eight of the schools threatened to 
sue if payments were not made immediately. By 
mid-October, payments had been approved for 
all but one of the 13 schools, prompting 
voucher advocates to renew their criticisms of 
the department as having conducted a politi- 
cally motivated campaign against the 
schools. 

Developments in 2001 

The school choice program in Milwaukee 
appears to be having the effect that legislators 
and advocates hoped that it would. A report by 
the Milwaukee Archdiocese says that the num- 
ber of children participating in the school 
choice program is still on the rise. Nearly 41 
percent of all students in Catholic eleiiientary 



schools and over 16 percent of students at Cath- 
olic high schools are participating in the pro- 
gram. These numbers are up from 1998-1999, 
when the program was initiated, when the simi- 
lar figures were 33 percent in elementary school 
and 9 percent in high school. In addition, 78 
percent of all school choice students come from 
either low-income or minority families.^^^ 

Milwaukee’s public elementary schools have 
improved because of the existence of the private 
school choice program, according to a study by 
Harvard Professor Caroline Hoxby released in 
February 2001. Hoxby examined performance 
from 1996-1997 through 1999-2000 and 
found that at public elementary schools which 
many students could leave by using the vouch- 
ers, performance had improved faster than at 
public schools where relatively few students 
could get the vouchers. 

Another evaluation of the Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program shows that test scores for stu- 
dents enrolled in the program from 1997 to 
2000 increased significantly, outstripping those 
of students in the rest of the state. The data 
show that the students left behind, however, are 
faring quite well. Competition to keep students 
(and funding) provides the administrators and 
teachers in the traditional public schools with 
an incentive to pick up the pace and improve 
performance. 

School choice has altered the way Milwaukee 
public schools operate. Prior to the program, 
the school boards made all the decisions. Now 
there is decentralized decision-making. The Mil- 
waukee school board is more responsive to 
parental demands and new ideas. Principals 
have been given greater authority in determin- 
ing how the dollars will be spent in their 
schools. And since the vouchers provide $5,300 
per child versus the over $9,000 per child spent 



674. Howard Fuller, Marquette University Office of Research, press release, June 26, 2000. 

675. Editorial, “Minorities for School Choice,” The Washington Times, August 31, 2000; Alana Kevnes, “Settlement 
Reached in Wisconsin School-Choice Program,” Education Daily, September 2000. 

676. Darcia Harris Bowman, “Wisconsin Officials Spar with Private Schools over Vouchers,” Education Week, Octo- 
ber 25,2000. 

677. Caroline Hoxby, “School Choice and School Productivity (or, Could School Choice Be a Tide that Lifts All 
Boats?)” preliminary draft conference report. Harvard University and National Bureau of Economic Research, 
Febmary 2001, .at mvwmberorg/books/schools/. 

678. Associated Press, “City^ Public School Gains Linked to Vouchers,” Pioneer Planet, April 25, 2001. For entire 
study, see Hoxby, “School Choice and School Productivity.” 

679. Hanna Skandera and Richard Sousa, “School Choice: The Evidence Comes In,” Hoover Digest, 2001 , No. 2., at 
www-hoover.stanford.edu/publications/digest/012/skandera.html 
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on public school students, both the private and 
the public school benefit from the relief on edu- 
cation spending and funding.^®^ 

The financing system underlying the voucher 
program recently came under attack as unfair. 
Taxpayers in communities throughout the state 
share the burden of financing the program in 
Milwaukee, sacrificing state aid and raising taxes 
to help cover 50 percent of the program’s $49 
million annual price tag. Researchers, however, 
point out that some districts actually make 
money under the arrangement, thanks to quirks 
in the state school funding system, while others 
receive no benefit. To make matters more com- 
plicated, some opponents of the financing sys- 
tem contend that the state is substantially 
overpaying private schools that accept the 
vouchers. But supporters of the voucher pro- 
gram say these complaints are merely a tactic to 
help bring an end to the program.^® 



Governor Scott McCallum, a Republican, rec- 
ommended expanding the Milwaukee voucher 
program in his budget bill. He called for 
increasing the income eligibility cap for families 
under the voucher program from 175 percent of 
poverty to 185 percent. He thinks students 
should be allowed to remain in the program 
even if their family later exceeds the income eli- 
gibility threshold. The Joint Finance Committee 
rejected these recommendations in late May. 
McCallum has proposed that the new Board on 
Education and Accountability conduct a pri- 
vately funded long-term evaluation of the pro- 
gram.^®^ 



The Joint Finance Committee blocked a pro- 
posal by a key legislator for deep funding cuts in 
the voucher program.^®^ State Senator Russ 
Decker (D) had asked that the vouchers — now 
worth up to $5,326 per student — be slashed to 
$1,000 for elementary students, which would 
save the state $51 million.^®"^ 



A survey released by voucher supporters indi- 
cates that half the students in Milwaukee’s pri- 
vate school choice program may not be able to 



return to their private schools if the plan to slash 
voucher funding prevails. At least 44 private 
schools with almost 4,500 choice students said 
they would close if funding is reduced. Voucher 
advocate and founder of the Black Alliance for 
Educational Options Howard Fuller, a professor 
at Marquette University, noted this conclusion 
in a letter to state Senate Majority Leader Chuck 
Chvala (D-Madison), whose caucus voted June 
13 to halve choice payments. Another 10 
schools with more than 1 ,000 choice students 
told the researchers that they would likely close 
if vouchers were cut.^®^ 

In response to such legislative threats, support- 
ers of the Milwaukee school vouchers took their 
case to the state capital in June, arguing that the 
program saves the state money and spurs pri- 
vate investment in the city. “School choice is 
working,” reads a letter signed by 21 educators. 
School Board members, and city leaders that 
was sent to state legislators. “We urge you to 
consider the irrefutable evidence that school 
choice produces positive results at a very afford- 
able cost.” Milwaukee School Board member 
Jennifer Morales had claimed, for example, that 
recent budget cuts are evidence that the voucher 
program is not benefiting all the city’s students. 
After cutting $31 million from last school year’s 
budget, the district faces a $14 million shortfall 
in the coming year. 

In their letter to state legislators, voucher advo- 
cates contend that: 

• Choice helped spur nearly $25.7 million in 
private investments to improve choice 
schools; 

• School districts outside of Milwaukee col- 
lectively receive $5.8 million more in state 
aid than they would without choice, though 
more districts lose aid rather than gain it 
under the state’s complicated method of 
funding; 

• The state spent less in 2000-2001 to edu- 
cate the average choice student — $2,929 



680. John Rossomando, “Milwaukee Public Schools on the Rise, CNS News, May 8, 2001. 

681. Julie Blair, “Fight Erupts Over Way Wisconsin Pays for Vouchers,” Education Week, May 23, 2001 . 

682. See the National School Board Association at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 

683. Children First America, “A Voice for Choice” e-mail alert, June 4, 2001. 

684. Sam Schulhofer-Wohl, “Lawmaker Urges Deep Cut in School Voucherls Worth,” The Milwaukee Journal Send- 
nel. May 25,2001. 

685. Sam Schulhofer-Wohl, “44 Choice Schools Say They’d Close,” The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel, June 15, 2001. 



WISCONSIN 



instead of the $5,671 average state educa- 
tion expenditure per pupil. 

Governor Scott McCallum threatened to veto 
the entire Senate-passed budget if the legislature 
approves the proposal to slash the funding for 
the Milwaukee parental choice program by 
half.^®^ In July 2001, legislators decided to 
leave the program intact. 

In late June, the legislature approved a measure 
to allow low-income Milwaukee children to use 
vouchers at private schools throughout Milwau- 
kee County, not just in the city, raise the pro- 
gram’s income caps, and allow an unlimited 
number of children to participate.^®® 

Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Scott McCallum, a Republican, advo- 
cates more teacher and parent control over edu- 
cation, as well as accountability for educational 
performance. He supports both school choice 
and charter schools. The House is controlled by 
Republicans; the Senate is controlled by Demo- 
crats. 

State Contacts 

American Education Reform Council 
Susan Mitchell 

2025 North Summit Avenue, Suite 103 
Milwaukee, W1 53202 
Phone: (414) 319-9160 
Fax: (414) 765-0220 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
(BAEO) 

Dr. Howard Fuller, President 
Kaleen Caire, Executive Director 
750 North 18th St. 

Milwaukee, WI 53233 
Phone: (414) 288-8203 
Fax: (414) 288-2309 
Email: kaleenc@aol.com 



Institute for the Transformation of Learning 

Dr. Howard Fuller 

Marquette University 

P.O. Box 1881 

Milwaukee, WI 53201 

Phone: (414) 288-5775 

Fax: (414) 288-6199 

Parents for School Choice 
Zakiya Courtney, Executive Director 
2541 North 46th Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53210 
Phone: (414) 933-7778; 

(414) 258-4810 ext. 307 

Partners Advancing Values in Education 
(PAVE) 

Daniel McKinley, Executive Director 

1434 West State Street 

Milwaukee, WI 53233 

Phone: (414) 263-2970 

Fax: (414) 342-1988; (414) 342-1513 

Web site: www.pave.org 

E-mail: paveorg@yahoo.com 

Representative Annette “Polly” Williams 

P.O. Box 8953 

Madison, WI 53708 

Phone: (608) 266-0960 

Fax: (414) 871-6112 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction 

Milwaukee Parental School Choice Program 

Charlie Toulmin, Administrator 

125 South Webster Street, Box 7841 

Madison, WI 53707-7841 

Phone: (608) 266-2853 

Fax: (608) 266-2840 

Web site: www.dpi.state.^vi.us/dpi/dfm/sms/ 
choice.html 

E-mail: Charles. toulmin@dpi.state.wi.us 

Wisconsin Policy Research Institute 

James Miller, President 

P.O. Box 487 

Thiensville, WI 53092 

Phone: (414) 241-0514 

Fax: (414) 241-0774 

Web site: www.wpri.org 

E-mail: wpri@mail.execpc.com 



686. Amy Hetzner, “School Choice Backers Take Case to Lawmakers,” The Milwaukee Journal Sentinel June 9, 
2001 . 

687. Center for Education Reform Newswire, June 26, 2001; see www.edreformxom. 

688. Children First America, “A Voice for Choice” e-mail alert, June 29, 2001. 
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State Profile {Updated July 2001) 

School Choice Status 

• Public school choice: Limited (InterdistrictA^oluntary) 

• Charter school law: Established 1995 

Strength of law: Weak 

Number of charter schools in operation (fall 2000): 0 
Number of students enrolled in charter schools (fall 2000): 0 

• Publicly funded private school choice: No 

• Privately funded school choice: No 

• Ranking on the Education Freedom Index: 40th out of 50 states 

K-12 Public Schools and Students (2000-2001) 

• Public school enrollment: 9 1 , 1 94 

• Number of schools (1998-1999): 384 

• Current expenditures: $656,263,000 

• Current per-pupil expenditure: $7,196 

• Amount of revenue from the federal government: 7.5% 

• Evaluation of school performance: Report card 

K-12 Public School Teachers (2000-2001) 

• Number of teachers: 6,835 

• Average salary: $34,189 

• Students enrolled per teacher: 13.3 

• Largest teachers union: NEA 

K-1 2 Public and Private School Student Academic Performance 

• NAEP test results 



NAEP Tests 
Wyoming 
Student 
Performance 


(Nationai) 

2000 

Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1998 
Reading 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Math 


State (Nationai) 
1996 
Science 




4th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


4th Grade 


8th Grade 


8th Grade 


Advanced 


(8%) 


6% (6%) 


2% (2%) 


1% (2%) 


2% (4%) 


2% (3%) 


Proficient 


(24%) 


24% (23%) 


27% (28%) 


18% (18%) 


20% (19%) 


32% (24%) 


Basic 


(31%) 


35% (31%) 


47% (41%) 


45% (42%) 


46% (38%) 


37% (33%) 


Beiow Basic 


(37%) 


35% (39%) 


24% (28%) 


36% (38%) 


32% (39%) 


29% (40%) 



• SAT weighted rank (2000): N/A 

• ACT weighted rank (2000): 6th out of 26 states 
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WYOMING 



School Choice 2001 



Background 

Wyoming does not have a school choice pro- 
gram. Because the state is largely rural, many 
believe that instituting school choice programs 
statewide would present practical problems. 

Wyoming’s first charter school law was passed 
on March 6, 1995. It allows for the establish- 
ment of public charter schools across the state, 
but it also restricts the ability of private schools 
to apply for charter status and mandates mini- 
mum state standards. The law places no limit on 
the number of charters that can be granted 
(although each charter is limited to a period of 
five years) and allows charter schools some free- 
dom from the regulatory requirements and laws 
governing public schools. 

Natrona County School District No. 1 is the 
only district in the state that allows open-enroll- 
ment. Eleventh and 12th grade students can 
take courses for high school and college credit 
at nearby Casper College. The district also offers 
several choice schools (magnet schools). 

An amendment to offer parents vouchers was 
introduced in the Senate in 1999 but failed by 
two votes. State Senator Mike Massie introduced 
a two-year, $1,000,000 pilot plan to provide 
seed funding for start-up costs for schools of 
choice and charter schools across Wyoming.^^^ 
The measure was rejected. 

An amendment to the budget bill to allow a 
two-year voucher pilot program for 50-100 stu- 
dents also failed to pass in 2000.^^^ 

Two attempts to open a charter school were 
made in 2000. The schools were turned down 
the first time and petitions were withdrawn the 
second. These attempts, however, showed the 
legislature how weak the state’s charter school 
law is, prompting them to be more favorable to 
change. 

In 2000, the Wyoming Citizens for Educational 
Choice announced that it had received a 
$10,000 grant from the Walton Family Founda- 
tion to create a charter school, tentatively 
named the Snowy Range Academy. 



Developments in 2001 

In February 200 1 , the Wyoming legislature gave 
initial approval to a sweeping rewrite of a bill to 
make it easier to create and open charter 
schools. Since the charter school law was passed 
six years ago, not one has been approved. “Our 
charter school statutes are the sixth-weakest in 
the U.S,” Senator Irene Devin (R-Laramie) told 
fellow members. “Since 1995 we have had zero 
success in creating charter schools.” Senate File 
96 was revamped after numerous problems 
were found in the original wording. The new 
version of the bill would: 

• Require specific items to be spelled out in a 
contract between a school district and char- 
ter school organizers, such as which local 
district or state requirements would not 
apply. Under the previous law, charter 
schools could not waive state requirements. 

• Alleviate the burdensome petition require- 
ment that applicants obtain a required num- 
ber of signatures in order to apply for a 
charter. The new law allows applications for 
a charter rather than petitions. 

• Allow charter school supporters to appeal to 
the state Board of Education if their applica- 
tion is denied by a local district. 

• Allow an approved charter school to qualify 
for 95 percent of the funding allowed under 
the current K-12 formula based on average 
student enrollment. Schools could receive 
double funding the first year to help get 
them started. 

Legislators in 2001 rejected an attempt to start a 
pilot voucher program as an amendment to the 
state’s supplemental budget. That plan would 
have authorized vouchers of $3,500 for 100 stu- 
dents to attend private schools. The students 
would be tested and their scores compared with 
a control group of 100 students in public 
school. The legislature would determine 
whether to continue the program.^^"^ 



689. E-mail correspondence from \\^oming Citizens for Educational Choice Communicator, January 10, 2000. 

690. E-mail correspondence from V^oming Citizens for Educational Choice Communicator, Febniary 27, 2000. 

691. Phone conversation with Nancy Hamilton of the V^oming Citizens for Educational Choice, April 17, 2001. 

692. Center for Education Reform Newswire, June 8, 2000; see www.edreJorm.com. 

693. Associated Press, “Charter School Bill Moves Forward,” February 22, 2001. 

694. See National School Board Association Web site at www.nsba.org/novouchers. 
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WYOMING 



Position of the Governor / Composition 
of the State Legislature 

Governor Jim Geringer, a Republican, is pursu- 
ing innovative options to reform education. 
These options include charter schools, com- 
bined home school-public school accommoda- 
tions, and broader opportunities for religious 
educational choice. Both houses of the legisla- 
ture are controlled by Republicans. 



State Contacts 

Fort Caspar Academy 

Norm Carrell, Principal 

2000 Casper Street 

Casper, WY 82604 

Phone: (307) 577-4531 

E-mail: norm_carrell@ncsd.kl2.wy.us 

Wyoming Citizens for Educational Choice 

1055 Hidalgo Drive 

Laramie, WY 82072 

Phone: (307) 721-9443 

E-mail: wyschoolchoice@hotmail.com 
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AAARIANA ISLANDS 



Background 

The legislature of the Commonwealth of the 
Northern Mariana Islands (CNMI) considered a 
comprehensive voucher program in 1996- 
1997. The public schools on the islands suffer 
from many of the problems that afflict public 
schools on the mainland. They are overcrowded 
and generally unsatisfactory. Many parents liv- 
ing near the worst schools have misrepresented 
where they live in order to avoid sending their 
children to those schools. There are no teachers 
unions, and support for school choice is nearly 
unanimous. Current school board policy man- 
dates that students are to be bused to a particu- 
lar school district. Students are not allowed to 
attend schools in districts other than where they 
reside. 

The CNMI public school system consists of 15 
campuses of learning for school-age children 
from the age of 6 to 18. Of these campuses, 11 
are elementary and six are secondary (grades 7- 
12). Kindergarten is offered. Two new 
schools — one elementary and one high 
school — are expected to open in 2002.^^^ 

In 1997, then-Govemor Froilan Tenorio, a 
Democrat, and State Representative Heinz Hof- 
schneider, an Independent, introduced the 
Parental Choice Scholarship Program. Under 
this program, the 12,000 students on the Mari- 
ana Islands would receive scholarships of up to 
$1,500 each to be redeemed at a school of 
choice. A watered-down version of this plan 
was approved by the education committee in 
late 1997, but after the governor failed to win 
reelection, the plan was never revisited. 

Three-term elected Resident Representative 
Juan Nekai Babauta is a school choice advocate 
and supports voucher programs similar to one 
proposed by President Bush.^^® 



Developments in 2001 

No developments were reported. 

Position of the Governor 

Governor Pedro P. Tenorio, a Republican, has 
not made his position on vouchers known. 

Contacts 

Speaker Ben Fital 
CNMI Legislature 
P.O. Box 586 
Saipan, MP 96950 

Office of the Resident Representative of the 
CNMI 

2121 R Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20008 
Phone: (202) 673-5869 



695. Phone conversation with Pete Torres, Office of the Resident Representative of the CNMI, April 11, 2001. 

696. See Mariana Islands Web site at net.saipan.com/cftemplates/pss/index.cfm. 

697. The Blum Center’s Educational Freedom Report, No. 49, July 25, 1997. 

698. Phone conversation with Pete Torres, Office of the Resident Representative of the CNMI, April 11, 2001. 
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PUERTO RICO 



Background 

Then Governor Pedro Rosello, a Democrat, 
signed a pilot voucher plan into law in Septem- 
ber 1993. The $10 million project enabled par- 
ents with annual incomes of less than $18,000 
to receive vouchers for up to $1,500 to apply 
toward tuition at public or private schools of 
choice, including religious schools. The law 
allowed all parents to choose among the Com- 
monwealth’s public schools as well. In addition, 
40 public schools were transformed into self- 
governing “community schools” that function 
like charter schools. The vouchers were portable 
between schools. 

In fall 1993, 1,809 vouchers were awarded. Stu- 
dents used 1,181 of these vouchers to transfer 
from one public school to another; 317 to move 
from private to public schools; and 311 to shift 
from public to private schools. A total of 16,889 
students chose their own schools in 1994, and 
nearly 15,000 of them chose to go to public 
school. 

In 1994, the teachers unions filed a lawsuit 
claiming that Puerto Rico’s new school choice 
law was unconstitutional. The Washington, 

D.C. -based Institute for Justice supported the 
pilot voucher program. On November 30, 1994, 
by a vote of 5 to 2, the Puerto Rico Supreme 
Court ruled in Asociacion de Maestros de P.R. v. 
Arsenio Torres that the scholarship program 
allowing poor children to attend a school of 
choice violated the Commonwealth’s constitu- 
tion. The court permitted the program to con- 
tinue until the end of the 1994-1995 school 
year, and the public school choice provision was 
allowed to continue indefinitely. During that 
year, 14,101 vouchers were awarded, of which 
10,598 were used for public school choice, 
1,793 were used for transfers from private to 
public schools, and 1,710 were used for trans- 
fers from public to private schools. 



Because the decision was based solely on Puerto 
Rico’s constitution, the case has not been 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. The ruling 
does not establish a precedent for school choice 
programs in other states or jurisdictions. 

In 1999, the Commonwealth enacted a program 
to provide low-income parents funds for non- 
tuition, education-related expenses at a public, 
private, or religious school of choice. A govern- 
ing board would decide the amount of the fund 
to give parents. The plan has been halted by an 
injunction. ^^^3 

Developments In 2001 

No developments were reported. 

Position of the Governor 

Governor Sila M. Calderon, a Democrat, has no 
stated position on school choice. 

Contacts 

Governor Sila M. Calderon 

Puerto Rico Federal Affairs Administration 

Office of the Governor 

1100 17th Street, NW, Suite 800 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 778-0710 

Fax: (202) 778-0721 



699. “What We Know About Vouchers,” WestEd Policy Program, September 1999. 

700. Ibid. 
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A School Choice Glossary 



Charter school: A public or government-run 
school that agrees to meet certain perfor- 
mance standards in exchange for exemptions 
from public school regulations (other than 
those governing health, safety, and civil 
rights); it accepts accountability for results in 
exchange for autonomy in the choice of 
methods for achieving those results. States 
determine further specificity of the law. 
Depending on the state law, parents, a group 
of teachers, universities, or businesses may 
charter a school and design the curriculum. 

Child-centered funding: A school financing 
plan that allows a single dollar amount, rep- 
resenting both operations and capital fund- 
ing costs, to follow each student to the 
school chosen by his or her parents. 

Controlled choice: Choice of school limited by 
court-ordered desegregation guidelines. In 
Missouri, for example, Kansas City and St. 
Louis must observe strict racial guidelines for 
the enrollment of students in city schools. 
Parents are limited to choices that will not 
upset the racial balance of a particular 
school. 

Education savings accounts: Accounts, similar 
to individual retirement accounts (IRAs), in 
which individuals save a certain amount of 
post-tax dollars each year for the educational 
benefit of a student. The amount in the 
account, with the interest that accrues, can 
be withdrawn tax-free to pay a student’s edu- 
cation-related expenses in grades K-16 at a 
school of choice. 

Full choice: Choice that includes public 

(including charter), private, and parochial or 
religious schools. Also known as “publicly 
funded private school choice.” 

Inter-district choice: Choice that allows stu- 
dents to cross district lines. Some states, 
such as Alabama, allow inter-district choice 
among only a limited number of districts. 

Intra-district choice: Open enrollment among 
schools within a particular district. Also 
known as transfers. 



Magnet schools: Public schools that offer spe- 
cialized programs. Sometimes used as a vol- 
untary method to achieve racial balance 
when districts are under court order to 
desegregate. Magnet schools offer students 
an option or a substitute for their own loca- 
tion-based school assignments. 

Mandatory statewide choice: See open enroll- 
ment. 

Open enrollment: System that allows parents 
to decide which public school their children 
will attend in the state, rather than assigning 
each child to a school based on home loca- 
tion. With voluntary open enrollment, the 
district is not required to offer a choice, but 
may allow parents to choose the schools 
their children attend. With mandatory open 
enrollment, the district must allow parents 
this option. 

Post-secondary enrollment options: Choice of 
enrollment that allows high school students 
(usually juniors or seniors) to enroll in 
courses at state universities or community 
colleges at government expense and receive 
high school and college credits for those 
courses. The money allocated for the stu- 
dent’s education pays for the courses 
selected, thus forcing high schools to com- 
pete with colleges for students. 

Private voucher programs: Programs sup- 
ported by individuals, businesses, and other 
groups that give vouchers or scholarships 
directly to low-income children to enable 
them to attend private schools of choice. 
Programs differ by the types of support they 
give to families, the types of schools that are 
eligible, and the K-12 grades that are eligi- 
ble. Also known as “privately funded school 
choice.” 

Publicly funded private school choice: Choice 
that includes state funded vouchers or schol- 
arships to be applied toward tuition fees at a 
public, private, parochial, or religious 
school, or a charter school of the parent’s 
choice. Additionally includes tax credits and 
deductions that help defray the cost of 
tuition expenses at a school of choice. 
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A School Choice Glossary 



School Choice 2001 



Public school choice: Choice only among pub- 
lic and charter schools. Includes open- 
enrollment policies, such as inter-district 
and intradistrict transfers. 

Scholarships: Certificates with a designated 
dollar value that may be applied toward 
tuition or fees at a public or private school of 
the parent’s choice. Also called as “vouch- 
ers,” “tuition scholarships,” or “opportunity 
scholarships.” 

Site-based management: System under which 
responsibility for decisions affecting the per- 
sonnel and educational policies of a school is 
shifted from a central administration or 
school board to committees of teachers and 
the principal of that school (and perhaps to 
parents). 

Tax credits and/or deductions: Funding 
method that facilitates choice by empower- 
ing parents to claim a credit or deduction 
against their state income or property taxes 
for approved educational expenses, includ- 
ing private school tuition, books, tutors, or 
transportation. Tax credits are a dollar-for- 
dollar refund for approved educational 
expenses. Tax deductions provide only a 
percentage of a refund for approved educa- 



tional expenses. Most programs include 
income caps, which vary from state to state, 
and restrictions on the amount a parent can 
claim. The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled 
that education tax credits and deductions are 
constitutional. 

Tuitioning laws: Laws that reimburse parents 
who live in certain districts or tovms without 
public schools for the cost of sending their 
children to a non-religious private school or 
a public school in a neighboring district or 
state. See, for example, Maine and Vermont. 

Voluntary choice: See open enrollment. 

Vouchers: Certificates with a designated dollar 
value that may be applied toward tuition or 
fees at the public or private educational insti- 
tution of the parent’s choice. Used in much 
the same way that food stamps are used to 
buy food and housing vouchers are used to 
defray the cost of rent. Similar to Pell Grants, 
in which the government provides a student 
with a designated dollar amount in the form 
of a scholarship, to apply toward tuition at a 
public, private, or religious college or uni- 
versity of choice. In effect, this separates the 
government financing of education from the 
government operation of schools. 
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APPENDIX 



Select List of National Organizations that Promote School Choice 

Phone: (202) 785-0266 
Fax: (202) 785-0261 
Web site: www.atr.org 



Alexis de Tocqueville Institution 
1611 North Kent Street, Suite 901 
\rlington, VA 22209 



Phone: (703) 351-4969 
Fax: (703) 351-0090 
Web site: www.adti.net 

Alliance for the Separation of School & State 

4578 North First Street, Suite 310 

Fresno, CA 93726 

Phone: (559) 292-1776 

Fax: (559) 292-7582 

Web site: www.sepschool.org 

American Association of Christian Schools 
P.O. Box 1097 

Independence, MO 64051-0597 
Phone: (816) 252-9900 
Fax: (816) 252-6700 
Web site: www.aacs.org 

American Education Reform Foundation 
2025 North Summit Avenue, Suite 103 
Milwaukee, WI 53202 
Phone: (414) 319-9160 
Fax: (414) 765-0220 

American Enterprise Institute 
1150 17th Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 862-5800 
Fax: (202) 862-7178 
Web site: www.aei.org 

American Legislative Exchange Council 
(ALEC) 

910 17th Street, NW, 5th Floor 
Washington, DC 20006 
Phone: (202) 466-3800 
Fax: (202) 466-3801 
Web site: www.alec.org 

Americans for Community and Faith- 
Centered Enterprise 
1201 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20004 
Phone: (202) 661-4740 

Americans for Tax Reform 
1920 L Street, NW, Suite 200 
Washington, DC 20036 



Association of Christian Schools 
International 

723 2nd Street, NE, Suite 100 
Washington, DC 20002-4307 
Phone: (202) 546-9390 
Fax: (202) 546-9370 
Web site: www.acsi.org 

Black Alliance for Educational Options 
(BAEO) 

1434 W. State Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53233 
Phone: (414) 288-8203 
Fax: (414) 288-2309 
Web site: www.baeoonline.org 
www.schoolchoiceinfo.org 

Cato Institute 

1000 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
Phone: (202) 842-0200 

Fax: (202) 842-3490 
Web site: www.cato.org 

Center for Education Reform 

1001 Connecticut Avenue, NW, Suite 204 
Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 822-9000 
Fax: (202) 822-5077 
Web site: www.edreform.com 

Center for Educational Innovation 

28 West 44th Street 

New York, NY 10036 

Phone: (212) 302-8800 

Fax: (212) 302-0088 

Web site: www.ceiintl.org 

Center for Individual Rights 
1233 20th Street, NW, Suite 300 
Washington, DC 20036 
Phone: (202) 833-8400 
Fax: (202) 833-8410 
Web site: www.cir-usa.org 
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Center for Market-Based Education 
P.O. Box 373 
Rumney, NH 03266-0373 
Phone: (603) 786-9562 
Fax: (603) 786-9463 

Center for New Black Leadership 
202 G Street, NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
Phone: (202) 546-9505 
Fax: (202) 546-9506 

Center on Reinventing Public Education 
University of Washington 
Box 363060 

Seattle, WA 98195-3060 
Phone: (206) 685-2214 
Fax: (206) 616-5769 

Children’s Education Fund 
P.O. Box 225748 
Dallas, XX 75222-5748 
Phone: (972) 298-1811 
Fax: (972) 572-1515 

Children First CEO America 
P.O. Box 330 

901 McClain Road, Suite 802 

Bentonville, AR 72712-0330 

Phone: (501) 273-6957 

Fax: (501) 273-9362 

Web site: www.childrenfirstamerica.org 

Children's Scholarship Fund (CSF) 

7 West 57th Street 

New York, NY 10019 

Phone: (212) 752-8555 

Fax: (212) 750-4252 

Web site: www.scholarshipfund.org 

Christian Coalition 

499 South Capitol St. NW, Suite 615 

Washington, DC 20003 

Phone: (202) 479-6900 

Fax: (202) 479-4260 

Web site: www.cc.org 

Citizens for a Sound Economy 
1250 H Street, NW, Suite 700 
Washington, DC 20005 
Phone: (202) 783-3870 
Fax: (202) 783-4687 
Web site: www.cse.org 

Citizens for Educational Freedom 
9333 Clayton Road 
St. Louis, MO 63124 
Phone: (314) 997-6361 



Fax: (314) 997-6321 

Web site: www.Educational-Freedom.org 

The Claremont Institute 
250 West First Street, Suite 330 
Claremont, CA 91711 
Phone: (909) 621-6825 
Fax: (909) 626-8724 
Web site: www.claremont.org 

Cornerstone Schools 
480 Pierce Street 
Birmingham, MI 48009 
Phone: (248) 647-9200 
Fax: (248) 901-0955 

Edison Schools 

521 5th Avenue, 11th Floor 

New York, NY 10175 

Phone: (212) 419-1600 

Fax: (212)419-1604 

Web site: www.edisonschools.com 

Education Leaders Council 

1225 19th St. NW, Suite 400 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 822-6903 

Fax: (202) 822-5077 

Web site: www.educationleaders.org/ 

Education Policy Institute 

4401-A Connecticut Avenue, NW, Box 294 

Washington, DC 20008 

Phone: (202) 244-7535 

Fax: (202) 244-7584 

Web site: www.educationpolicy.org 

Empower America 

1701 Pennsylvania, Avenue, NW, Suite 900 

Washington, DC 20006 

Phone: (202) 452-8200 

Fax: (202) 833-0388 

Web site: www.empower.org 

Family Research Council 
801 G Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20001 
Phone: (202) 393-2100 
Fax: (202) 393-2134 
Web site: www.frc.org 

Thomas B. Fordham Foundation 

1627 K Street, NW, Suite 600 

Washington, DC 20006 

Phone: (202) 223-5452 

Fax: (202) 223-9226 

Web site: www.edexcellence.net 
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Free Congress Foundation 
717 Second Street, NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
Phone: (202) 546-3000 
Fax: (202) 543-5605 
Weh site: www.freecongress.org 

Milton & Rose D. Friedman Foundation 
P.O. Box 82078 

One American Square, Suite 2440 

Indianapolis, IN 46282 

Phone: (317) 681-0745 

Fax: (317) 681-0945 

Web site: www.friedmanfoundation.org 

Greater Educational Opportunities 
Foundation 

1800 North Meridian Street, Suite 506 

Indianapolis, Indiana 46202 

Phone: (317) 283-4711 

Fax: (317) 283-4712 

Web site: www.geofoundation.org 

Heartland Institute 
19 South LaSalle, Suite 903 
Chicago, IL 60603 
Phone: (312) 377-4000 
Fax: (312) 377-5000 
Web site: www.heartland.org 

The Heritage Foundation 

214 Massachusetts Avenue, NE 

Washington, DC 20002-4999 

Phone: (202) 546-4400 

Fax: (202) 546-8328 

Web site: www.heritage.org/schools 

Hispanic Business Roundtable 

611 Pennsylvania Avenue, SE, Suite 196 

Washington, DC 20003 

Phone: (202) 546-1284 

Fax: (703) 837-1507 

Web site: www.hbrt.org 

The Hoover Institution 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CA 94305 
Phone: (415) 723-1754 
Fax: (415) 723-1687 
Web site: www.hoover.org 

The Hudson Institute 
Herman Kahn Center 
5395 Emerson Way 
Indianapolis, IN 46226 
Phone: (317) 545-1000 



Fax: (317) 545-9639 
Web site: www.hudson.org 

Institute for Contemporary Studies 

1611 Telegraph Avenue, Suite 902 

Oakland, CA 94612 

Phone: (510) 238-5010 

Fax: (510) 238-8440 

Web site: www.icspress.com 

Institute for Justice 

1717 Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Suite 200 

Washington, DC 20006 

Phone: (202) 955-1300 

Fax: (202) 955-1329 

Web site: www.ij.org 

Institute for Policy Innovation 
250 South Stemmons, Suite 306 
Lewisville, TX 75067 
Phone: (512) 608-0083 
Fax: (512)917-2869 
Web site: www.ipi.org 

Institute for the Transformation of Learning 

Marquette University 

P.O. Box 1881 

Milwaukee, WI 53201-1881 

Phone: (414) 288-5775 

Fax: (414) 288-6199 

Institute on Religion and Public Life 

156 Fifth Avenue, Suite 400 

New York, NY 10010 

Phone: (212) 627-2288 

Fax: (212) 627-2184 

Web site: www.firstthings.com 

Islamic Institute 

1920 L Street, NW, Suite 200 

Washington, DC 20036 

Phone: (202) 955-7174 

Fax: (202) 785-0261 

Web site: www.islamicinstitute.org 

Jewish Policy Center 
415 2nd Street, NE 
Washington, DC 20002 
Phone: (202) 547-7706 
Fax: (202) 544-2434 

K12 

8000 Westpark Drive, Suite 500 
McLean, VA 22102 

Phone: (703) 748-4005 or (866) 968-7512 
Fax: (703) 832-8872 
Website: www.kl2.com 
E-mail: info@kl2.com 
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Landmark Legal Foundation 

3100 Broadway, Suite 515 

Kansas City, MO 64111 

Phone: (816) 931-5559 

Fax; (816) 931-1115 

Web site; www.landmarklegal.org 

The Lexington Institute 

1655 North Fort Myer Drive, Suite 325 

Arlington, VA 22209 

Phone: (703) 522-5828 

Fax: (703) 522-5837 

Web site: www.lexingtoninstitute.org 

Link Institute 

270 Redwood Shores Parkway 
PMB 514 

Redwood City, CA 94065 
Phone: (650) 631-1066 
Fax: (650) 631-0366 
Web site: www.linkinstitute.org 

Clare Boothe Luce Policy Institute 

112 Elden Street, Suite P 

Herndon, VA 20170 

Phone: (703) 318-0730 

Fax: (703) 318-8867 

Web site: www.cblpolicyinstitute.org 

The Manhattan Institute 

52 Vanderbilt Avenue 

NewYork, NY 10017 

Phone: (212) 599-7000 

Fax: (212) 599-3494 

Web site: www.manhattan-institute.org 

Mercatus Center 

3401 North Fairfax Drive, Suite 450 

Arlington, VA 22201 

Phone: (703) 993-4923 

Fax: (703) 993-4890 

Web site: www.mercatus.org 

National Center for Policy Analysis 

12655 North Central Expressway, Suite 720 

Dallas, TX 75243 

Phone: (972) 386-6272 

Fax: (972) 386-0924 

Web site: www.ncpa.org 

National Center for Public Policy Research 

777 North Capitol Street, NE, Suite 803 

Washington, DC 20002-4239 

Phone: (202) 371-1400 

Pax: (202) 408-7773 

Web site: www.nationalcenter.org 



National Right to Read Foundation 

Jim Jacobson, President 

P.O. Box 490 

The Plains, VA 20198 

Web site: www.nrrf.org 

E-mail: phonicsman@email.msn.com 

Pacific Research Institute for Public Policy 

755 Sansome Street, Suite 450 

San Prancisco, CA 94111 

Phone: (415) 989-0833 

Pax: (415) 989-2411 

Web site: www.pacificresearch.org 

Partnership for Choice in Education 
46 4th Street E, Suite 224 
St. Paul, MN 55101-1113 
Phone: (651) 293-9196 
Pax: (651) 293-9285 

Program on Education Policy and 
Governance 

John P. Kennedy School of Government 

T308 Harvard University 

Cambridge, MA 02138 

Phone: (617) 495-7976 

Pax: (617) 496-4428 

Web site: www.ksg.harvard.edu/pepg 

Reason Public Policy Institute 

3415 South Sepulveda Boulevard, Suite 400 

Los Angeles, CA 90034-6064 

Phone: (310) 391-2245 

Pax: (310) 391-4395 

Web site: www.reason.org 

School Choices 

19045 State Highway 305 

Suite 220, PMB 123 

Poulsbo, WA 98370 

Phone; (360) 394-9535 

Pax: (360) 394-9517 

Web site: www.schoolchoices.org 

State Policy Network 
6255 Arlington Boulevard 
Richmond, CA 94805-1601 
Phone: (510) 965-9700; (510) 965-9600 
Web site: www.spn.org 

TEACH America 
Georgetown Square 
522 4th Street 
Wilmette, IL 60091 
Phone: (847) 256-8476 
Pax: (847) 256-8482 
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Toussaint Institute 
20 Exchange Place, 41st Floor 
New York, NY 10005-3201 
Phone: (212) 422-5338 
Fax: (212) 422-0615 



Toward Tradition 
P.O. Box 58 

Mercer Island, WA 98040 

Phone: (206) 236-3046 

Fax: (206) 236-3288 

Web site: www.towardtradition.org 
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The Heritase Foundation’s 
Vision for America 



The Heritage Foundation is committed to building an America where freedom, 
opportunity, prosperity and civil society flourish. 



Mission Statement 



Founded in 1973, The Heritage Foundation is a research and educational institute — 
a think tank — ^whose mission is to formulate and promote conservative public poli- 
cies based on the principles of free enterprise, limited government, individual free- 
dom, traditional American values, and a strong national defense. 

Heritage’s staff pursues this mission by performing timely and accurate research 
addressing key policy issues and effectively marketing these findings to its primary 
audiences: members of Congress, key congressional staff members, policymakers in 
the executive branch, the nation’s news media, and the academic and policy commu- 
nities. Heritage’s products include publications, articles, lectures, conferences, and 
meetings. 

Governed by an independent Board of Trustees, The Heritage Foundation is a non- 
partisan, tax-exempt institution. Heritage relies on the private financial support of the 
general public — individuals, foundations, and corporations — for its income, and 
accepts no government funds and performs no contract work. Heritage is one of the 
nation’s largest public policy organizations. More than 200,000 contributors make it 
the most broadly supported in America. 



Selected Heritase Foundation 
Policy Studies 



“Why Education Reforms Without ‘Straight A’s’ Is Not Real Reform” 
by Krista Kafer, Backgrounder No. 1436, May 8, 2001 

“Why Congress Should Foster Research on School Choice” 
by Thomas Dawson, Executive Memorandum No. 738, April 13, 2001 

“A Guide to the NAEP Academic Achievement Test” 
by Krista Kafer, Backgrounder No. 1419, March 15, 2001 

Trinnietta Gets a Chance: Six Families and Their School Choice Experience 
by Daniel McGroarty, (2001, paperback $9.50) 

No Excuses: Lessons from 21 High-Performing, High-Poverty Schools 
by Samuel Casey Carter, (2000, paperback $9.50) 



For a Publications Catalog — or to order 
any of the above — contact: 

The Heritage Foundation 
214 Massachusetts Avenue, NE 
Washington, DC 20002-4999 
1-800-544-4843 
Fax: 202-543-9647 

Or visit our online bookstore: www.heritage.org/bookstore/ 
Educators: contact us for information about special discounted rates. 

Heritage Studies Online 

A regularly updated version of this book is available on the Internet 
through Heritage’s Web site: www.heritage.org/schools/ 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE 5TATES 

'i 

President George W. Bush has made education rerorm a priority. As he said during 'thycanrpalgn, * 
“Too many schools are failing our children. Rather than subsidizing failure, we ought to iree the parent 
to make a different choice. It could be a public school. It could be a charter school, it could be a tutorial. 

It could be anything other than the status c|uo.” 

What does the President know that the education eslahiishment hopes you don't? 

School choice is popular: 

• 37 states and the District of Columbia have charter school laws so that children, especially those 

in failing public schools, have more options to succeed. j ' ’ - ‘ 

• 63 percent of those surveyed recently for the National Education Association (NEA) favor giving 
parents a tuition voucher of $1,500 a year to send their child to a public, private, or charter school 
of choice. 

• Over 1.25 million low-income parents in over 20,000 communities applied for one of 40,Op,0.--'-''"‘' 
scholarships offered by the Childreirs Scholarship Fund to attend a private sch'ooh 

School choice works: 

• A Goldwater Institute study of Arizona’s charter schools found that two or three successive years 
in them had a greater positive impact on math and reading test scores than did a similar period in 
the traditional public schools, based on the Stanlord 9 achievement test scores of 60,000 students. 

• A Manhattan Institute study of a North Carolina scholarship program found that the school choice 
program cost less to operate and helped low-income students improve academically in safer learning 
environments. 

• A Harvard University study of Milwaukee public schools and a Manhattan Institute study ol Florida 
public schools found that the mere existence of school choice voucher programs in those states 
fostered improvement in public schools. 

Find out why education experts are saying. . . 

“Parents, armed with options and choice, are equipped to ensure their children get the highest 
quality education possible. Competition among schools can be a powerful motivator to help 
schools improve the quality and scope of programs they offer, and to make sure that young 
people learn the core knowledge they need to succeed.” 

— U.S. Secretary of Education Rod Paige 

“Our goal ought to be to provide parents with as many choices as possible. A system that 
assigns kids to schools based on where they live is morally wrong. If a school is failing, the 
students-regardless of family income-ought to have a choice to leave. We know Irom 
experience that the more opportunities we create for them to do so, the higher test scores 
go for all children.” 

— Lisa Graham Keegan, CEO, Education Leaders Council 

“Every year, 1 look forward to the new edition of School Choke: WduiL’s Happening in the Stales. 

It is one of the most valuable resources available to education reformers who want to know 
how parents, teachers, legislatures, and governors around the country are improving education.” 

— Susan Mitchell, American Education Reform Foundation 
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